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THE LIFE OF HUGO GROTIUS: aeith 


Brief Minutes of the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and 
Literary History of the Netherlands By 
Charles Butler, Esq. ef Lincoln's Inn. Seo. 
pp. 259. 7s. Gd. London: Murray. 1=26. 
Tere has always appeared to us something 
peculiarly graceful and enviable in the charae- 
terof Mr. Butler's mind. The union of ac- 
knowledged skill and eminence in a learned 
profession, with an elegant taste for general 
literature, is, in itself, an agreeable and attrac- 
tive spectacle. But the alliance is still more 
pleasing, when, as in the case of this gentle- 
man, it is adorned with spotless integrity, and 
the most amiable qualities of private life, with 
the mildest spirit of philosophy, and with a ge- 


] nerous, yet chastened, zeal in the cause of ci- 





vil and religious liberty. Devoted to letters 
for their own sake, and evidently seeking, in 
their pursuit, a tranquil relaxation from the 
severer employments and cares of business, 
Mr. Butler ins found time for the composition 
of works, so varied and numerous, as might 
seem to have demanded an uninterrupted and 
exclusive existence of learned leisure. Yet he 
is well known to have been, at the same time, 
constantly and actively engaged in one of the 
most abstruse departments of legal practice ; 
and his success is, therefore, in the highest 
degree, instructive and encouraging, since it 


offers an irrefragable proof of the possibility of 


combining great literary attainments, with well 
merited professional celebrity. Of the un- 
questionable tendency of these blended pur- 
suits to elevate the character and to purity it 
from the sordid corruption of worldly action, 
we need scarcely adduce the instance before 
us. We may be permitted, however, for a mo- 
ment to intrude into the privacy of such a 
man, for the inculcation of his salutary exam- 
ple: we shall here no more be suspected of flat- 
tery, than if we spoke not of the living; and 
we know not why we should repress our ad- 
miration at the beautiful retrospect of this long 
life of honour and usefulness, in which letters 
have formed the recreation and delight of all 
seasons, and the especial solace of declining 
years. 

By far the greater portion of Mr. Butler's 
works, bear the impress of that enthusiastic 
passion for literature, the modest indulgence 
of which, seems to have formed the single pur 
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yose of his writing. Without obtrusion of 
Limself, andalinost, as it were, in silence, he has 
gone on accumulating the stores of his know 

ledge, compiling as he read, and dispensing the 
fruits of his studies. Without ostentation, 
and apparently without the design of throwing 
his authorship into prominent observation, he 
has usually put together his materials, just as 
they offered; and their arrangement seems 
never to have cost him a sensible effort. He 
gives us the idea of having written literally for 
his own amusement: there is never any ambi- 
tious pretension in his periods; never any la 
boured composition, or straining after effect. 
He tells whatever he has to say, in the plain- 
est style, and utters his reflections, evidently, 
in the first terms in which they happen to rise 
upon his mind. 

But this very simplicity of intention, and 
the absence of much selection in his matter, 
must be confessed often to weaken, materially, 
the great weight which his various learning 
and research, his refined literary tastes, and his 
philosophical spirit of reflection, should other- 
wise command. His compositions are always 
full of instructive details; but with these are 
too frequently mingled, particulars of trifling 
importance, and of ready access and familiarity 
to every scholar. It is no new remark, that, 
in the mere business of compilation, every 
book must necessarily be less learned than its 
author; but in Mr. Butler's productions, the 
disparity between the real erudition of the wri- 
ter, and its palpable display, is unusually great. 
He has not the art—or he despises its decep- 
tion—to use the thoughts and learning of 
other men, without formal acknowledgment ; 
and hence his practice, which we have remark- 
ed upon former occasions, of too extensively 
quoting whole passages from earlier authorities, 
of which he might, without impropriety, have 
compressed the essence into a few paragraphs 
of his own language. Whether this plan may 
have originated in inadvertence or fastidious- 
ness, it begets, unfairly enough, the suspicion 
of a defect in originality ; “aa the appearance 
of borrowing from the stores of former writers, 
is produced by the very candour which refuses 
to conceal the sources of intelligence. The 
world are accustomed to judge of these matters, 
as if history itself were any thing more than the 
compilation of facts and materials previously 
accumulated 

The memoir before us is distinguished by 
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spirit of inquiry, that he never fails to confer 
some useful ustration « ever ‘ tio 
which he finds pleasure in examinu So 
extensive is his learning, and so experience 
his judgment, that his thoughts are dom ut 
deserving of attention; and, however irrel 





vant too, or unconnected with, immediate 
subject matter of his undertaking, even his 
widest digressions are always entertaining 
In his brief notice of the decline of literature 
under the descendants of Charlemagne, there 
is much truth in the reflecti 
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for beheving the decay far less than is eens 
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d asthe return, than as the revival 
tion is not unimportant—of literature to 
tern Europe 
I exion with this opinion, we are ra 
ther surpris to find Mr. Butler contented to 
repeat one vulgar error, which we have before 


He ascribes, after 
resumption of the study of 
ivil law in Italy, to the discovery of a 
copy ol the Pandects of Justinian, at Amalfi 
We may remind the reader of this common 
story, that the manuscript was found at Amalfi, 
by the Pisans, on their sack of that city, and 
through the of the conquerors, convey 
Bologn that the university of that 
», led to introduce the 
and that the authority 


empted to controvert 
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agency 
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of its code, and the celebrity of Bologna as its 
great school, soon grew famous together, 
t ighout Europe. At the same time, it is 
nitted by the believers of this tale, and by 
Mr. Butler among them, that Irnerius, the first 
professor of civil law at Bologna, was appoint 
ed to that station, and read his lectures there, 
towa the year 1130 Now dates are stub 
orn ¢ ence; and it is indisputable, that the 

sack of Amalfi did not tak> place until 1137 
that is, at least seven years later than the 
epoch at which Irnerius is known to have com 
menced his lectures. The study of the civil 
law in Italy, therefore, could not have origi 
nated with the fortunate and marvellous ace: 
dent of the discovery at Amalfi, which has 
amused the imagination of the learned; and it 
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tlen-told tale should have imposed upon Mr 
Butler's acuteness because he knows, and 
tates (p. 32), that Irnerius ‘ who was by birth 
German, had studied Justinian's law at Con- 
tantinople.” The plain history of his intro 
wtion of the science at Bologna, may illus 
utc the degree of intercourse between the 
stern empire and western HKurupe, and ex 
un the direction from which the returning 
rrent of learning set towards the shores of 
in the 
natural belief, 


ily, even if we refuse to entertain, 
ase of the civil law, the very 
iit its authority and study had never become 
holly extinet in that country 
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My. Butler's Life of Grotius. 3 


¢ the more singular, that the romance of this | works; and the share which he was led to suf: 


fer im the religious quarrel between the Armi 
mians and Calvinists of the United Provinces, 
identifies his fortunes with all the history of 
that famous controversy. His fame for politi 
cal wisdom, is mingled with the great diplo 
matic transactions of Europe, during his times; 
and, lastly, in his career merely as a distin 
guished writer, his lite affords a highly inter 
esting piece of library biography 

Hugo de Groote—tor it is to this barbarous 
Dutch covnomen that we must refer his cele 
brated latinized appellation of Grotius—was 
born at Delfi, in the year 15=2, ofa family of dis- 
tinguished rank and hereditary talents. All his 
biographers agree that he discovered, from his 
earliest years, astonishing indications of the 
of which so illustrious a reputation has 
descended to our times. He devoted himself 
to the law, and pleaded his first cause with 
signal honour, betore he was seventeen years 
old! His b 





renius, 


iihant suecess procured him consi- 


derable promotion; and before he was twenty- 

ir year f age, he was chosen advocate 
yeneral for Holland and Zealand, and some 
years afterwards pensionary of Rotterdam, a 
hieh stat n the repubhean constitution, 
which tollowed by the attainment of a seat in 
the States Genera During this prosecution 


of his fortunes, lie married Mary Reygersburgh, 
Zealand; and the 
union proved one of much happiness 

Phus tar his political career had been most 
prosperous; and his ambition of literary fame 
had been already gratified, by the publication 
of several of his earlier works, which, though 
new not in so much esteem as his later pro 
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4 Mr. Butler’s Life of Grotius. 


“Twenty months of imprisonment thus 
passed away. His wife now began to devise 
projects for his liberty. She had observed that 
he was not so strictly watched as at first; that 
the guards, who examined the chest used for 
the conveyance of his books and linen, being 
accustomed to see nothing in it but books and 
linen, began to examine them loosely: at length, 
they permitted the chest to pass without any 
examination. Upon this, she formed her pro- 
ject for her husband's release. 

‘“« She began to carry it into execution, by cul- 
tivating an intimacy with the wife of the com- 
mandant of Gorcum. To her, she lamented 
Grotius’s immoderate application to study ; she 
informed her, that it lad made him seriously 
ill; and that, in consequence of his illness, she 
had resolved to take all his books from him, 
and restore them to their owners. She circu- 
lated every where the account of his illness, 
and finally declared that it had confined him to 
his bed. 

“In the mean time, the chest was accommo- 
dated to her purpose; and particularly, some 
holes were bored in it, to let in air. Her maid, 
and the valet of Grotius, were entrusted with 
the secret. The chest was conveyed to Gro- 
tius’s apartment. She then revealed her pro- 
ject to him, and, after much entreaty, prevail- 
ed on him to get into the chest, and leave her 
in the prison. 

“The books, which Grotius borrowed, were 
usually sent to Goreum; and the chest, which 
contained them, passed in a boat, from the 
prison, at Louvestein, to that town. 

“ Big with the fate of Grotius, the chest, as 
soon as he was enclosed in it, was moved into 
the boat. One of the soldiers, observing that 
it was uncommonly heavy, insisted on its being 
opened, and its contents examined; but, by 
the address of the maid, his scruples were re- 
moved, and the chest was lodged in the boat. 
The passage from Louvestein to Gorcum took 
a considerable time. The length of the chest 
did not exceed three feet and a half. At 
length, it reached Gorcum: it was intended 
that it should be deposited at the house of Da- 
vid Bazelaer, an Arminian friend of Grotius, 
who resided at Gorcum. But, when the boat 
reached the shore, a difficulty arose, how the 
chest was to be conveyed from the spot, 
upon which it was to be landed, to Bazelaer’s 
house. This ditliculty was removed by the 
maid's presence of mind; she told the by- 
standers, that the chest contained glass, and 
that it must be moved with particular care. 
Two chairmen were soon found, and they 
carefully moved it on a horse-chair to the ap- 
pointed place. 

* Bazelaer sent away his servants on differ- 
ent errands, opened the chest, and received 
his friend with open arms. Grotius declared, 
that while he was in the chest, he had felt 
much anxiety, but had suffered no other in- 
convenience. Having dressed himself as a 
mason, with a rule and trowel, he went 
through the back door of Bazelaer’s house, ac- 
companied by his maid, along the market- 
place, to a boat, engaged for the purpose. It 
conveyed them to Vervic, in Brabant: there, 
he was safe. His maid then left him, and, re- 


turning to his wife, communicated to her the 


agreeable information of the success of the 
enterprise. 

“ As soon as Grotius’s wife ascertained that 
he was in perfect safety, she informed the 
guards of his escape: these communicated the 
intelligence to the governor. He put her into 
close confinement ; but, in a few days, an order 
of the States General set her at liberty, and 
permitted her to carry with her every thing at 
Louvestein, which belonged to her. It is im- 
possible to think without pleasure of the meet- 
ing of Grotius and his heroic wife.”—pp. 118 
—122. 

Mr. Butler might here have added the spi- 
rited eulogy of Bayle, on the affectionate and 
enterprising devotion of this excellent woman, 
to the happiness of her husband. “ Une telle 
femme mériteit dans la République des Let- 
tres, non seulement une statue mais aussi les 
honneurs de la canonisation; car c'est 4 elle 
qu’on est redevable de tant d’excellens Ouv- 
rages que son mari a mis au jour, et que ne 
seroient jamais sortis des tén¢bres de Louve- 
stein, s'il y elit passé toute sa vie, comme des 
Juges choises par ses ennemis l'avoient pre- 
tendu.” 

Notwithstanding the persecution which he 
had suffered, it is one of the most excellent 
traits in the character of Grotius, that his 
love of his native country continued unabated ; 
and to a return thither were all his hopes, all 
his views, anxiously directed. But he was 
now doomed to pass through a life of banish- 
ment. He first retired to France, where he 
composed his Apology for himself; which 
served only, while it ably exposed his injuries, 
to deepen the animosities of his enemies in the 
States General. By Louis XIII., however, he 
was received with great honour, so highly had 
his least excellent works already established 
the reputation of his learning and genius. The 
French monarch settled a pension upon him; 
and for ten years he resided in Paris. If he 
would have cultivated the patronage of Riche- 
lieu, he might, perhaps, have continued still 
longer to enjoy an uninterrupted existence of 
lettered ease. But he gave a mortal affront to 
the cardinal, by declining to purchase his pro- 
tection, at the total sacrifice of mental inde- 
pendence; and a residence in France was 
therefore made so irksome to him, and the 
yearnings of his mind for a return to his 
country were become so painful, that at length, 
in the year 1631, he was tempted to venture 
into Holland. But he was immediately ex- 
posed to a fresh sentence of banishment ; and 
now perceiving that the virulence of his ene- 
mies was inexorable, he finally bade adieu to 
the United Provinces, and determined to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. 

This first residence of ten years in France, 
was, perhaps, the most remarkable epoch in 
the literary life of Grotius. It was during 
this period that he produced his treatise “ De 
Jure Belli et Pacis,” which was published at 
Paris in 1625, and dedicated to the French 
king. It was now, also, that he translated 
into Latin prose, and gave to the world, his 

book, “ De Veritate Religionis Christiane,” 
which he had originally composed during his 
captivity at Louvestein. We know not why 





Mr. Butler has omitted to notice the circum 
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stances reported by Bayle, from Dumaurier, of 
the history of this work:—that it was first 
written for the use of his countrymen, in Fle- 
mish verse, that it might be the better com- 
mitted to their memories, and that it was, far- 
ther, designed to assist the Dutch voyagers to 
the East, in the work of converting the na- 
tives of India. At Paris, also, Grotius finish- 
ed and published his improved edition of “ Sto- 
bus,” which he had begun when a boy, and 
continued in prison:—a book, of which, alto- 
gether, we shall honestly confess our igno- 
rance, except by character, 1s a compilation of 
classical fragments. 

On his retirement from France, and final 
banishment from Holland, Grotius withdrew 
to Hamburgh. From this retreat he was 
drawn forth by the offers of the celebrated 
Chancellor Oxenstiern, who had then directed 
the affairs of Sweden, since the death of his 
master, Gustavus Adolphus. Both that mo- 
narch and his minister had conceived a high 
opinion of the treatise “‘De Jure,” and of the 
abilities and virtue of its author; and Oxen- 
stiern now, in 1634, selected Grotius for the 
office of ambassador from Sweden to the 
French court. This station, considering that 
the thirty years’ war was still violently raging, 
and that France and Sweden were the princi- 
pal powers of the league against the house of 
Austria, was certainly one of the highest im- 
portance and dignity; and Grotius filled it, 
with ability and applause, for eleven years, 
He was then recalled, at his own solicitation, 
and proceeded to Stockholm, to render an ac- 
count of his embassy. 

On his journey, he passed through Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam, and was now well re- 
ceived at both those cities. On his arrival at 
Stockholm, too, he experienced from the 
Queen of Sweden, the famous Christiana, the 
most flattering reception; and no promises 
were omitted on her part, to induce him to 
remain in her service. But, from some rea- 
sons which have never been thoroughly ex- 
plained—some secret disgust, probably—he 
declined all the queen’s offers, and quitted 
Sweden, by sea, for Lubec. The vessel, in 
which he had embarked, was driven, by stress 
of weather, upon the coast of Pomerania; and 
Grotius was pursuing his way to Lubec by 
land, when he was arrested by alarming illness 
at Rostock, and there, after a few days, 
breathed his last, on the 30th of August, 1645. 
His corpse was conveyed to Delft, and deposit- 
ed in the tomb of his ancestors, with a simple 
and modest epitaph, of his own writing, in 
which he described himself as, “ Batavum 
CAPTIVUS ET EXSUL :""—a proof, as affecting as 
the lamentation of Dante, and without the 
same bitterness of hatred, of the incurable 
wound which injustice and exile could inflict 
upon a noble and sensitive spirit. 

The precise nature of the religious senti- 
ments entertained by Grotius, has often been 
a subject of doubt and dispute; and, as his 
theological opinions had subjected him to un- 
merited persecution during his life, so also 
were they converted, after his death, into mat- 
ter for suspicion and obloquy to his memory. 
The real fact seems to have been, that the 


tone of his mind was too charitable and tole- | 
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rant for the age which produced him. His 
spirit was truly that of universal Christianity, 
not of sectarian and exclusive dogmatism. 
Hence, it was one effect of his temperate prin- 
ciples, that almost every party was willing to 
assert his adherence to its own tenets; and 
the following epigram of Mendge, humorously 
likens the variety of sects which claimed his 
religion, to the number of cities which con- 
tended for the birth of Homer: 


“ Smyrna, Rhodos, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, 
Argos, Athene, 
Siderei certant vatis de patria Homeri; 
Grotiade certant de religione, Socinus, 
Arrius, Arminius, Calvinus, Roma, Luthe- 
rus. 


But, in the same ratio in which Grotius re- 
jected the narrow intolerance of sects, he, of 
course, encountered the bigotted fury of his 
religious adversaries. The real history of his 
theological opinions would be curious, and is, 
perhaps, not difficult of explanation, with un- 
prejudiced views. Having been guided by his 
reading and reflection on the Scriptures, sin- 
cerely, to embrace the interpretations of Ar- 
minius, he was, thereby, led to dissent from 
the more austere and exclusive doctrines of 
Calvin. The persecution to which he thus 
exposed himself, was not likely to change 
or weaken his repugnance to Calvinism; and, 
in his subsequent residence at Paris, he was, 
soon, still further disgusted with the fierce 
and uncharitable zeal of the French Calvinists. 
Having already inclined to the milder form of 
Arminianism, he now, openly, adopted it with- 
out reserve. His own published commenta- 
ries on the Scriptures were composed in this 
frame of mind; and the sentiments expressed 
in them have ever been regarded, both by 
some Catholic and other Protestant divines, 
perhaps without reason, as leading, in some 
measure, to Socinianism. 

Among his later works, his treatise on Anti- 
christ excited against him attacks of another 
kind. His deep study of Scripture had prompt- 
ed him to the examination of a question, which 
had, violently, excited the religious world in 
that age. Some synods of the reformed 
churches, had ventured to decide that the 
Pope was Antichrist; and this absurd and ex- 
travagant opinion, had stirred up all the fury 
of the “ odium theologicum,” between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. By venturing to 
expose the vain fanaticism of this dogma, Gro- 
tius, as was to be foreseen, violently irritated 
all the bitter enemies of the Roman Catholic 
church; and their indignation was the greater, 
as the obnoxious treatise was the confession of 
a Protestant inquirer. It is, probably, the 
candour evinced in this work (it was published 
in 1640), which has induced the belief, that 
Grotius gradually inclined, in his last years, 
to the soe Catholic communion. But, 
whatever were his final shades of belief, it is 
clearly established, by the testimony of the 
clergyman who attended his last moments, 
that he evinced on his death-bed, the pious 
faith, and the consolatory hopes, of a sincere 
Christian. 

Into the particular and exact modifications 
of opinion, which Grotius may have adopted, 
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it is, after all, very immaterial to inquire. It 
is sufficient to know that he was a man whom 
the whole Christian world might be proud to 
acknowledge for a member. And it far 
more instructive to observe the spirit, which 
animated him with the ardent desire to eflect 
the re-union of the general church. This was 
the evident, and the avowed object of all his 
theological writings; and this, too, it was, 
which drew down upon him the hatred 
bigots of all denominations. Nothing in his 
lite places him, as Mr. Butler justly observes, 
ina more amiable or respectable point of view, 
than his constant attempts to put Catholics 
and Protestants into good humour with each 
other and with themselves. A wish for the re- 
ligious peace of the world, had “ grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength 
It was known, before 
Louvestein, that he entertained a project for 
this benevolent purpose; and he avows it fre- 
quently and earnestly im his works. The 
hopelessness of his too sanguine aspirations 
after such a re-union,—the whole experience 
of theological history, if not the natural con- 
atitution of the human mind itself, has hitherto 
tended to prove that he, who, even amidst the 
fierce controversies and distractions of the 
seventeenth century, could still, steadily, di- 
rect the immense stores of his learning and 
genius to the accomplishment of so enlarged 
and benevolent a design, can be no otherwise 
characterized than as a truly great and good 
man. 

We have suffered our attention to be en- 
grossed by the interesting details which strict- 
ly belong to the life, writings, opinions, and 
character of Grotius. But we must not omit 
to render justice to some of the collateral mat- 
ter of Mr. Butler's volume. The fortunes of 
Grotius were so closely interwoven with the 
religious disputes which agitated the Seven 
United Provinces during his life, that some 
account of these was appropriate, and even in- 
dispensable to the completion of his biography 
The manner in which Mr. Butler has executed 
this part of his task, has, infinitely, increased 
the value of the work. He has presented us 
with the best abridged view which we have 
any where seen, of the whole features and 
history of the famous Arnwinian Controversy 
In one chapter, he takes a rapid survey of the 
state of religion in the reformed church of the 
Netherlands, between the age of Calvin and 
that of Arminius. In another. he offers an 
abstract of the proceedings of the synod of 
Dort,. in which the doctrines of Arminius were 
prosecuted, and his dis iples subjected to per- 
secution and imprisonment, or exile. A third 
division of the volume, of 
Socinius, and of the fortunes of the sect which 
he founded; and notices the controversy be- 
tween our James |. and Vorstius. And ano- 
ther section traces the subsequent history of 
Arminianism from the Synod of Dort. 

The whole of this portion of Mr. Butler's 
volume, intermingled as it is with the memoir 
Grotius, will be found, by the general 
t useful digest of the ecclesiasti- 
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structive lesson which it offers, by all those 
who have been seduced into the belief, that 
persecution and intolerance were peculiar to 
the proceedings of any Christian church, be- 
fore the two last centuries. The story of the 
Arminian controversy, is thoroughly illustra- 
tive of the times in which it arose; and the hatred 
and cruelties, with which the ascendant party 
in the Dutch Calvimistie church pursued the 
assuined heterodoxy of the Arminians, are sig- 
nal and melancholy proofs of the little influ- 
ence that four centuries of intellectual illumi 
nation had yet exercised, in taming the fierce 
and vindictive spirit of the middle ages. Nor 
was it until a much later era that the sacred 
principles of religious liberty, in their en- 
larged application, began to be inculcated and 


impressed upon the general understanding of 


the world. The history of toleration, would 
be a curious volume in the history of the bu 
man mind: and, if his valued existence should 
be spared for so honourable a consummation to 


| his labours, we know few writers of the pre 


sent day, into whose hands the undertaking 
might more sately be committed, than into 


| those of Mr. Butler 


ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. By Dugald Stew 
art, Esq., PRS. ye. Volume Third. Ato. 
pp. #7. 2s. London : Murray. 127 

(Concluded from page 446, Vol. X.) 


Ix our former notice of this volume, we con 


| fined our remarks to the first chapter, which 


treats of language, and to the two first sections 
of the second chapter, which is occupied with 


| ‘the principle or law of sympathetic imitation.’ 


In the third section Mr. Stewart discusses se 
veral phenomena, which he thinks are in part 
resolvable into the principles previously laid 
down—if principles they may be ealled—which 
are all dependent upon that mysterious sympa- 
thy that is known to exist between the bodily 
organization of different mdividuals. 

It is worthy of remark, that Lord Bacon 
touches sughtly on this branch of the philoso 
phy of the mind, to which he gives the title of 
* Doctrina de fa dere, sire de communi rinculo 
anima et corporis; and that he resolved the 
effects of this ‘ mental and corporal chain,’ toa 
‘ magical transmission of spirits from body to 
body ‘It is a strange thing in nature,’ says 
that acute observer, in his Sylva Sylvarum, 
‘when it is attentively considered, how chil 


| dren and some birds learn to imitate speech 


They take no mark at all of the motion of the 
mouth of him that speaketh; for birds are as 


well taught in the dark as by light. The 


| sounds of speech are very curious and exqui 
| site; so one would think it were a lesson hard 


to learn 


{ 


It is true that it is done with time, 
and by little and little, and with many essays 
and profters; but all this dischargeth not the 
wonder. It would make a man think (though 
this which we shall say may seem exceeding 
strange) that there some transmission aj 
perits ; and that the spirits of the teacher put 
in motion, should work wilh the spirits of the 
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earner & predisposition to offer to imitate, and | sometimes, perhaps, in a moment of more than 


«9 to perfect the imitation by degrees.’ 
Medical writers scarcely render the subject 
more intelligible, when they refer the conta- 


| 


| 
| 
} 


gious nature of convulsions, of hysteric disor- | 
jers, of panics, and of all the different kinds of | 


enthusiasm, to the mere principle of imitation. 
Mr. Stewart contends, that the imagination 
iso enters into the combination of canses 
which produce such sympathetic effects, though 
e does not attempt to draw any line between 
‘hose causes, or, indeed, to investigate or ana- 
yse them at all He deals only with the 
practical applications of which the facts, after- 
terwards mentioned by him, are susceptible, 
ibstracted from all consideration of the laws to 
which they ought ultimately to be referred 
Among these facts, he refers to the religious 
frenzy which formerly operated so powerfully 
n the minds and bodies of the enthusiasts of 
Cevennes, commonly called the Camisards ; to 
the curious and incontrovertible phenomena 
produced in France, in the reign of Louis XVL., 
iy the practice of animal magnetism; and to 
some instances of fanatical excitement, which 
curred in Scotland, at the time of Whitfield’s 
first visit to that country. He mentions also a 
description, somewhat visionary, in our op!- 
nion, of the operation of what the Quakers are 





leased te call ‘the spirit, upon not only the | 


minds, but the bodies, of their congregations 
From these, and other similar facts, Mr. Stew- 
art concludes that certain bodily affections are 
contagious, but that the contagion operates 
through the mind. He suggests, therefore, 
for the consideration of physicians, an import- 
ant question, whether certain kinds of insanity 
have not a contagious tendency. It is im pos- 
sible, we think, for any person to entertain a 
doubt on this point, who has ever visited a 
mad-house. Unless habituated to that most 
lamentable of all scenes, the soundest observer 
ean hardly contemplate it, without feeling his 
thoughts unsettled for some hours after. — 

Even when passions and emotions are sup- 
posed to be felt by an individual, although not 
manifested by any external expression, they 
are, to a certain degree, contagious. Has it 
not often happened that one person, oppressed 
by low spirits in a small company, has thrown 
a damp upon their enjoyments, which no exer- 
tions could counteract? Thus also, may a 
contrary sense of pleasure, and even the devo- 
tional feelings be excited, merely by the pre- 
sence of persons known to be actuated by them. 
It is this operation of some inexplicable com- 
mon cause, which gives to an earnest and pow- 
erful orator, such irresistible influence in a 
large popular assembly. Upon this subject 
Mr. Stewart has an admirable passage, which 
we must extract. 

“ There is something in the sight of a great 
multitude, more favourable to the excitement 
of the imagination and of the passions, than to 
the cool exercise of our reasoning powers. 
Every person who has been accustomed to ad- 
dress a large audience, must have experienced 
this in himself; and, accordingly, in popular 
assemblies, when a speaker indulges in decla- 
mation, or attempts to rouse the passions of his 
hearers, his eyes may generally be observed to 
sweep from place to place over his auditory ; 





common animation, to comprehend the whole 
at a glance: but, when he is about to reason, 
or to detail facts, he strives to concentrate his 
thoughts by forgetting the crowd, and fixing 
the eye of a single individual. His hearers, 
in the mean time (at least, such of them as 
have not learned from early and long habit to 
maintain their self-possession and command of 
mind in circumstances so peculiarly adverse to 
reflection) become almost passive materials in 
his hands, and are prepared to follow wherever 
he leads the way:—So just is the maxim of 
Cardinal de Retz, that ‘all great assemblies 
are mere mobs, and swayed in their delibera- 
tions by the most trifling motives.’ In the his- 
tory of human nature, few facts are more cu- 
rious or more important than this; that where 
immense numbers of men are collected on the 
same spot, and their physical force is the most 
irresistible, their minds are the most easily 
subdued by the authority of (what they con- 
ceive to be) the voice of wisdom and of virtue. 
‘The consciousness of this power,—one of the 
proudest, unquestionably, which a man can 
possess over his fellow-creatures,—contributes 
more than any thing else to animate and in- 
spire that eloquence which it supposes; and 
hence the foundation of a maxim laid down by 
Cicero, that ‘ eloquence is impossible, without 
a listenine crowd. 

“On such occasions, the contagion of sym- 
pathetic imitation will be found to aid so very 
powerfully the ascendancy of the speaker's ge- 
nius, as almost to justify the exclusive stress 
which Demosthenes laid on action, when com- 
pared with the other constituents of the orato- 
rical art. Buffon seems to have been fully 
aware of the same thing, when he introduced 
the following description of the effects of po- 
pular eloquence into the discorrse which he 
pronounced on his reception nite the French 
Academy. ‘The description appears to me to 
be just, and to be executed with a masterly 
hand; but | quote it at present, chiefly to have 
an opportunity of expressing my dissent from 
the conclusion which it is employed to illus- 
trate. 
genius, and supposes a cultivated mind. It 
differs essentially from that fluency of speech, 
which is a talent possessed by all who have 
strong passions, flexible organs, and lively 
imaginations. Such men feel acutely, and ex- 
press strongly, both by words and gestures, 
what they feel. Hence, by a sort of mechani- 
cal impression, they impart to others their en- 
thusiasm and their atfections:—7t is the body 
which speaks to the body; all its movements, 
and all its expressive powers lending their aid. 


How little is sutiicient to shake the opinions of 


most men, and to communicate to them the 
sentiments of the speaker! A tone of voice 
vehement and pathetic; gestures expressive 
and frequent ; words rapid and sonorous.’ 

“ Buffon proceeds afterwards to contrast this 
popular eloquence with that which was culti- 
vated in the French Academy, giving the de- 
cided preference to the latter, and, indeed, 
treating the former with every expression of 
contempt. The proper inference, however, 
from his premises was, that if these secondary 
attainments of an orator can perform so much, 
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‘True eloquence implies an exertion of 
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where there isa real deficiency in more essen- 
tial endowments, what effects might they not 
produce, if united with the higher gitts of the 
understanding! Why undervalue an art, 
merely because it is adapted to the principles of 
our physical as well as of our moral frame ; an 
art which, in ancient times, was cultivated by 
men not more distinguished by the splendour 
of their military virtues, than by those accom- 
plishments which adorn and humanize the 
mind ; and who, to a skill in composition, which 
it is our pride to imitate at a distance, seem to 





have added all the energy and all the grace | 


which pronunciation and gesture, regulated by 
taste and philosophy, could supply 
quence of the Preach Academicians, when 
considered in relation to its professed objects, 
justly claims our admiration ; but why contrast 
it with that eloquence—to which it bears no 
resemblance, but in name—which, in free 
states, has so often fixed the destiny of nations, 
and which the contagious sympathy of popular 
and patriotic emotions could alone have inspir- 
ed? The compositions of Butfon himself, the 
most finished models, perhaps, of that polished 
and courtly style which he valued so highly,— 
what are they, when compared with those 
mightier powers of genius which 
Fulmin'd over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne ? 


“ What are they, even when compared with 
that eloquence (tempered and subdued as it is 
by modern institutions and manners), of which 
our own age and our own country has furnish- 
ed so many illustrious examples; and which, in 
political assemblies far more wisely and hap- 
pily constituted than those of the Athenian 
commonwealth, secures to its possessors an au- 
thority which no other distinctions can com- 
mand? Such an ascendant is to be acquired 
only by talents as various as the principles of 
that nature on which they are destined to ope- 
rate; and whoever, in the cultivation of the 
same art, forgets how closely the physical 
frame of man is linked with his imagination 
and his passions, may abandon all ambition of 
that empire over the minds of others to which 
the orators of antiquity aspired, and must rest 
satisfied with the praise of refinement, ingenu- 
ity, and wit."—pp. 209-213. 

In the fourth, and concluding section of the 
chapter, Mr. Stewart justly observes, that the 
principles upon which the phenomena, already 
referred to, depend, ‘are subservient, on the 
whole, to beneficent and important purposes ;’ 
that the power of imitation is an essential mat- 
ter to be attended to in the education of chil- 
dren; and that there are many accomplish- 
ments, particularly all those connected with 
grace, both in utterance and gesture, which 
children might be taught merely from the ha- 
bitual sight of good models,—instead of con- 
suming their time afterwards,—as arts which 
are to be systematically studied. The section 
concludes with a dissertation upon ventrilo- 
quism, the connexion of which with the sub- 
ject under consideration is, we own, not very 
—s to us. 

"he succeeding chapter is devoted to the 
varieties of wenius and of intellectual charac- 
ter among men. What are the original dispa- 


rhe elo- 








rities in their capacities. Mr. Stewart thinks it 
impossible to ascertain; but he considers it as 
presumable, from the analogy of the body, that 
such disparities exist, notwithstanding the the 
ory of the original equality of all minds, which 
has been ingeniously maintained by Helvetius 
and others. That the varieties existing in the 
form of the head, and in the cast of the fea 
tures, are significant of original varieties in the 
intellectual capacity, seems to be sufficiently 
established by the whole course of human ex- 
perience. But even if this had not been the 
case, it scarcely admits of dispute, that the 
different circumstances in which men are 
placed, will produce great diversities in their 
talents. For instance, it is a matter of daily 
observation, that great personal beauty, either 
in man or woman, diverts them from the eul 
tivation of the mind; whereas, deformity pro 
duces the very opposite effect. If it be true, 
as that profound observer of human nature, the 
author of Gil Blas, asserts, that ‘little men 
are commonly decisive and oracular in their 
opinions, it must be admitted, that stature 
also has its effects upon the intellect. But, 
undoubtedly, the most obvious cause of the va 
rieties in the intellectual faculties, by which 
men are distinguished, arises from the different 
pursuits to which they dedicate themselves in 
eivilized society. “The metaphysician, for 
example, the mathematician, the poet, the cri 
tic, the antiquary, strengthen, by their respec 
tive pursuits, a corresponding combination of 
faculties and principles, while they suffer 
others to remain without due cultivation.” We 
regret that we cannot follow Mr. Stewart in 
his observations on some of these characters, 
showing in what respects their intellectual! fa 
culties may be expected to be severally marked 
and discriminated, in consequence of their pe 
culiar oceupations. We can only find room 
for his reflections on the disposition to general- 
ization, which usually increases upon men as 
years add to their experience. 

“This tendency to abstraction and generali 
zation commonly grows upon us as we advance 
in life; partly trom our own growing impa- 
tience in the study of particulars, and partly 
from the inaptitude of our declining faculties 
to embrace with accuracy a multiplicity of mi- 
nute details. Hence, the mind is led to expe- 
rience an increasing delight in those vantage 
grounds which afford it an enlarged survey oi 
its favourite objects. The flattened eye which 
ean no longer examine the microscopical beau 
ties of an insect’s wing, may yet enjoy the va 
riegated tints of an autumnal wood, or wander 
over the magnificence of an Alpine prospect 

“Is it not owing to this, among other 
causes, that time appears to pass more swift) 
the longer we live? As the events we con- 
template swell in magnitude and importance 
(the attention being daily less engrossed with 
individuals, and more with communities and 
nations), the scene must, of course, shift more 
slowly, and the plot advance more leisurely to 
its accomplishment. Hence, that small por- 
tion of our thread which remains unspun, ap 
pears to bear a less and less proportion to the 
space likely to be oceupied by the transactions 
in which we are interested. Franklin, towards 
the close of life, complained repeatedly in my 
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hearing, that time passed much more rapidly 
in his old age than when he was young. ‘ The 
year’ (he said) ‘is no sooner begun than it is 
ended ;' adding, with his usual good humour, ‘I 
am sometimes tempted to think they do not 
give us so good measure now as formerly..— 
Vhoever compares the latter par: of this great 
man’s history with his first outset, will not 
think this change in his estimate of time very 
wonderful. 

“The feelings which Franklin experienced 
when an old man, in consequence of the acci- 
dental circumstances of his history, are the na- 
tural effects of the habits of thinking, which 
the philosopher loves to indulge. In conse- 
quence of these habits, he feels every day more 
and more as a citizen of the world; and, asso- 
ciating himself with the inhabitants of the 
most remote regions, takes a deeper interest in 
the universal drama of human affairs. And if, 
im Consequence of this, his years should appear 
to pass over his head more swiftly, it must be 
remembered that, after a certain period of life, 
this ceases to be a misfortune. Franklin himn- 
self, while he affected to hold a different lan- 
guage, plainly considered the matter in this 
lught; and, indeed, could not have given a 
stronger proof of the happiness of his old age, 
than by the complaints he made of the rapid 
flight of time. It is only when our prospects 
accord with our wishes, that we are liable to 
the influence of this illusion.” —pp. 267, 268. 

This subject leads Mr. Stewart to discuss 
the difference between the sexes: and here he 
takes occasion to express his adoption of the 
opinion long since sanctioned by Plato, and 
maintained by the most enlightened and judi- 
cious philosophers, that, ‘there is no natural 
difference between the sexes, but in point of 
strength. When the entire sexes are compar- 
ed together, the female is doubtless the infe- 
rior; but in individuals, the woman has often 
the advantage of the man.” 





| than in the generality of men. 


spect, of the sexes, are liappily adapted to the 
different provinces allotted to them in life; the 
male being the natural protector of the female 
in moments of danger and sudden alarm, the 
female destined to be his comfort and support 
in seasons of sorrow, and of protracted suffer- 
ing. 

“From the greater delicacy of their frame, 
and from the numerous ailments connected 
with their sexual temperament, combined with 
their constant familiarity with distresses which 
are not their own, the sympathy of women with 
the sufferings of others is much more lively, 
and their promptitude to adiminister relief, 
wherever it is possible. is much more eager 
To the truth 


| of this remark, every day's experience bears 


“ Jn this opinion, I have no doubt that Plato | 


isin the right. The intellectual and moral dif- 
ferences between the sexes seem io me to be 
entirely the result of education; using that 
word in its most extensive sense, to compre- 
hend not merely the instruction received froin 
teachers, but the habits of mind imposed by 
situation, or by the physical organization of the 
animal frame. 

“It must be remembered, too, that certain 
intellectual and moral habits are the natural 
and necessary consequences of that difference 
in point of strength which Plato allows to dis- 
tinguish the sexes. The form of the male is 
evidently much the better fitted for bodily ex- 
ertion, and a less measure of exercise scems to 
be sufficient to preserve the female in health 
Hence the sedentary habits early acquired by 
the other sex, and that comparative timidity 
which results from a want of familiarity with 
those extergal injuries to which the stronger 
sex is daily exposed. This timidity, it is to be 
observed, by no means implies an impatience 
under present suffering ; for the female, though 
less courageous than the male, is commonly 
more resigned and patient under severe afilic- 
tion. 


* Plato de Republica, |. v. 


Vor. XI.—No. 61. 








The mental constitutions, in this re- | 


witness ; and from the testimony of travellers, 
it appears, that the observation extends to wo 
nien in all the different stages of society. 

“ In consequence of the greater nervous irri 
tability of women. their muscular system seems 
to pr sess a greater degree of that mobility by 
which the principle of sympathetic imitation 
operates. Hence their proneness to hysteric 
affections, and to that species of religious en 
thusiasm which is propagated by contagion 
Hence also their tendency to mimicry, andthe 
niceness of their tact with respect to the more 
delicate features of character.’"—pp. }19-322 

To the different process of their education, 
and of their early habits, Mr. Stewart imputes 
the inferiority of the fair sex to the stronger, 
in a capacity “for patient thought, and tor all 
those pursuits w hich require systematic men- 
tal attention. From their infancy, the minds 
of females are peculiarly alive to sensible ob- 
jects; they are, therefore, easily influenced by 
casual associations, and hence their acknow 
ledged superiority in their powers of conversa- 
tion, and in epistolary writing. 

In the next, and concluding chapter of this 
volume, the author enters into a comparison 
between the faculties of man and those of the 
lower animals. After asserting, as incontro 
vertible maxims, that the operations of the 
former are cnided by reason, and those of the 
latter by what we call instinct, he at the same 
time guards himself from the supposition that 
he would referall the actions of man to the one 
principle, as all those of brutes to the other 


| The true line of distinction may be thus short 


| fluence of external circumstances, 


| 


ly stated—* the instincts of brutes are suscep 
tible of mmportant modifications, from the in- 
and the ac- 
cidental experience of the individual animal,” 
while, on the other hand, * there are, in man, 
many natural propensities which seem to be 
perfectly analogous to instinct, in their laws, 
and in their origin These plain truths are 
incumbered with a mass of facets and theories, 
which, after all, leave the question in its ori 
ginal state. 

How far the lower animals are governed by 
pure, or by mixed instinct, as it is called, is a 
point, we presume, that never will be ascer 
tained. What, however. 
quence to us to know is this, that let the extra 
ordinary acquisitions, made by the brute, be 
ever so great, they perish with the individual 
He does not communicate them to his fellows, 
or to his progeny, and even im him they soon 
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cease to appear, if not kept up by continual | 


practice 
in which, “any one ¢ribe of animals has im- 
proved its condition, since the earliest account 
given of them by natural historians.’ Of the 
extraordinary accomplishments, if we may use 
the expression, evinced by particular animals, 
every day furnishes abundant instances. But 
we have not a tittle of evidence to show, that 
these accomplishments extend themselves 
among the brute race, without the assistance 
of man, who alone can teach them 

In order to exhibit the superiority of the 
source whence man derives his capabilities of 
improvement, and as an answer to that cold 
system of philosophy, which teaches that all 
eur knowledge is the result of our sensations, 
Mr. Stewart gives, in an appendix to this chap- 
ter, a detailed account of James Mitchell. a 
boy, born deaf and b/ind, and consequently 
dumb. The story is a very melancholy one, as 
concerns the individual; but, in a philosophi- 
cal point of view, it is highly interesting and 
instructive. The following compressed history 
of this unique case, as Mr. Stewart considers 
it to be, we extract from the report of a cler- 
gyman, resident in Mitchell's neighbourhood. 

“*The subject of this brief notice is the son 
of the Rev. Donald Mitchell, late minister of 


Hence, no instance can be alleged, | 


Ardelach, a Highland parish, lying on the banks | 


of the Findhorn. He was born 11th November 
1795, and is the sixth child of his parents, be- 
ing the youngest except one. All his brothers 
and sisters (as well also his parents,) are per- 
fectly free from the deticieney of sight and 
hearing, which occurs in his case; and are 
healthy and well formed. His mother, who is 
an intelligent and sensible lady, very early 
discovered his unfortunate situation: she no- 
ticed that he was blind, from his discovering no 
desire to turn his eyes to the light, or to any 
bright object ; and afterwards (in his early in- 
fancy also,) she ascertained his being deaf, 
from the circumstance, that no noise, however 
loud, awakened him from sleep. As he grew 
up, he discovered a most extraordinary acute- 
ness of the senses of touch and smell ; being 
very soon able, by these, to distinguish stran- 
gers from the members of his own family ; and 
any little article which was appropriated to 
himself, from what belonged to others. In his 
childhood, the most noticeable circumstance 
relating to him, was an eager desire to strike 
upon his fore-teeth any thing he could get 
hold of ; this he would do for hours ; and seem- 
ed particularly gratified if it wasa key, or any 
instrument that gave a sharp sound when 
struck against his teeth. This would seem to 
indicate that the auditory nerve was not alto- 
gether dormant. 

“Tn 1808, and again in 1810, his father 
carried him to London, where operations were 
performed upon his eyes by the most eminent 
practitioners, with very little, or rather with 
no (permanent) success ; while an attempt that 
was made at the same time, to give him the 
sense of hearing, by piercing the tympanum, 
totally failed. 

“ Such is the brief history of this poor lad ; 
it remains now to give some account of his ap- 
pearance, behaviour, the feelings by which he 
seems to be actuated, the manner in which he 





Human Mind. 


conveys hus desires, and the methods by which 
he is managed. 

“* 1, His countenance, notwithstanding his 
unfortunate defects, does by no means indicate 
fatuity ; nay, the lineaments of thought are 
very observable upon it. His features at times 
(in church, for instance, and during the time 
of family prayer,) are perfectly composed and 
sedate; when sensible of the presence of a 
stranger, or of any object which awakens his 
curiosity, his face appears animated ; and when 
offended or enraged, he has a very marked fe- 
rocity of look. He is (for his age) of an athle- 
tic form, ond has altogether a robust appear- 
ance 

“* 2. He behaves himself in company with 
much more propriety than could be expected , 
a circumstance owing undoubtedly to the great 
care of his parents, and of his elder sister. He 
feeds himself. When a stranger arrives, his 
smell immediately and invariably informs bim 
of the circumstance, and directs him to the 
place where the stranger is, whom he proceeds 
to surrey by the sense of touch. Inthe remote 
situation where he resides, male visiters are 
most frequent; and, therefore, the first thing 
he generally does, is to examine whether or 
not the stranver wears boots ; if he dees wear 
them, he imimediately quits the stranger, goes 
to the lobby, feels for, and accurately examines 
his whip; then proceeds to the stable, and 
handles his horse with great care, and with 
the utmost seeming attention. It has ocea 
sionally happened, that visiters have arrived in 
acarriage, and, on such occasions, he has ne- 
ver failed to o to the place where the carriage 
stood, examined the whole of it with much 
anxiety, and tried innumerable times the elas- 
ticity of the springs. In all this he is undoubt 
edly guided by the smell and touch only, with- 
out any assistance from sight; for, going to 
call lately for his mother, | passed him, near 
to the house, within a few feet, without his no- 
ticing me in the least; and offering him a glass 
of punch after dinner, he groped for it, as one 
in total darkness. 

«“ «3. The feeling by which he appears to be 
most powerfully actuated, (at least to a stran- 
ger,) 1s curiosity, or an anxious desire to make 
himself acquainted with every thing that is 
new to him. He appears to feel affection to 
those of his family very strongly ;—discovered 
extreme sorrow on account of his father's 
death ; laid himself upon the coffin, after his 
father’s corpse was put into it, apparently in 
much grief; went frequently to his grave and 
threw himself upon it, whilst he gently patted 
the turf, and bemoaned epee ee He is 
likewise capable of feeling mirth, and frequently 
laughs heartily. He is highly gratified by get- 
ting new clothes; and as tearing his clothes 
is the most usual expression of his anger, so 
the punishment he feels most is being obliged 
to wear them after he has torn them. He is 
subject to anger upon being crossed in any of 
his desires, or when he finds any of his clothes, 
or articles with which he amuses himself, re- 
moved from the chest in which he keeps them. 

“*4. Respecting the manner in which he 
conveys his feelings and desires, | am much at 
a loss to give the information that might be ex- 
pected. It is certain that those of Es family 
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know perfectly in what temper of mind he is, 
and what he wants to have; and these intima- 
tons he conveys to them in the presence of 
strangers, without these last being sensible of 
his doing so. When he is hungry, he ap- 
preaches his mother or sisters, touches them 
in an expressive manner, and points towards 
the apartment where the victuals are usually 
kept 


wishes upon other occasions. A pair of shoes 
were lately brought to him, and on putting 
them on, he found them too small. His mo- 
ther then took them, and put them into a 
small closet ; soon after a thought seemed to 
strike him, and he contrived to obtain the key 
of the closet, opened the door, took the shoes, 
and put them upon the feet of a young lad who 
attends him, whom they suited exactly. This 
action of his implies considerable reflection, 
and shows that he must have made some accu- 
rate examinations, though unnoticed at the 
time. When he is sick and feverish, which 
sometimes happens, he points to his head, or 
takes his mother's hand and places it opposite 
to his heart, seemingly with an intention that 
she may observe its beating more quickly than 
usual. He never attempts to express his feel- 
ings by utterance, except when angry, when 
he bellows in a most uncouth manner. Satis- 
faction or complacency he expresses by patting 
the person or object which excites that feel- 
ing. His smell being wonderfully acute, he is 
frequently offended through that sense, when 
other persons near to him smell nothing un- 
pleasant ; he expresses his dissatisfaction on 
auch occasions, by putting his hand to his 
nose, and retreating rapidly. His taste seems 
also to be exquisite, and he expresses much 
pleasure by laughing and smacking his lips, 
when any savoury victuals are laid before him. 


«5. His father, when alive, was at much 
pains in directing him, as his mother still is; 
but his elder sister seems to have a much 
greater ascendancy over him, and more power 
of managing him than any other person. 
Touching his head with her hand seems to be 
the principal method which she employs in 
signifying her wishes to him respecting his 
conduct ; this she does with various degrees of 
force, and in different manners ; and he seems 
readily to understand the intimation intended 
to be conveyed. In short, by gratifying him 
when he acts properly, and withholding from 
him the objects of his complacency when he 
has done amiss, he has been taught a sense of 
what is becoming in manners, and proper in 
conduct, much stronger than it could be other- 
wise believed, that any person, in his singu- 
larly unfortunate situation, could acquire.’ "— 
Vol. iii. pp. 418-423. 

The latest communication, in the appendix, 
concerning this unfortunate person, is dated 
August, 1526. Added to the various papers, 
detailing his history, which are collected by 
Mr. Stewart, it demonstrates that, though 
Mitchell is still labouring under his original in- 
firmities, his intellectual capacity has exhibited, 
with his advance in years, a gradual and strik- 
ing improvement. 


We have now introduced the reader to the | 


If he wants dry stockings, he points to | 
his legs; and in a similar way, intimates his | 


| leading topics discussed by Mr. Stewart, in 
| this volume. We could have wished, that they 
| had been treated within a more reasonable 
| compass than a quarto, of nearly 600 pages, 
| ‘aenagene as an octavo, of 300, would have 
| been much better proportioned to the quantity 

of valuable matter here given to the world. 
| We have confined ourselves chiefly to the prac- 
| tical principles disclosed in it, with a view ra- 
) ther to induce the reader to study the work 
| for himself, than to bewilder him in con- 
| troversies and comments, which would far 
exceed the space that we could bestow upon 
them 


From, Blackwood'’s Magazine 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND 


———_—A land of peace, 
Where yellow fields unspoil'’d, and pastures green, 
Mottled with herds and flocks, who crop secure 
Their native herbage, nor have ever known 
A stranger's stall, smile gladly. 

See through its tufted alleys to Heaven's roof 
The curling smoke of quiet dwellings rise. 
Joanna Baillie. 

Tur stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land ! 

The deer across their green-sward bound, 
Through shade and sunny gleam ; 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream 





The merry Homes of England ' 
Around their hearths by night 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light! 

There woman's voice flows forth in song ' 
Or childhood’s tale is told ; 

Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


The blessed Homes of England ! 
How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 
That breathes from Sabbath-hours ' 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-bell’s chime 
Floats through their woods at morn; 
All other sounds. in that still time, 
Of breeze and leaf are born. 


The Cottage-Homes of England ! 
By thousands, on her plains, 

They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves, 

And fearless there they lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath their eaves 


The free, fair Homes of England ' 
Long, long, in hut and hall, 

May hearts of native proof be rear'd, 
To guard each hallow'd wall! 

And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flowery sod, 

| Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 

| Its Country and its God! 
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Brow Blackwood's Magazine 
LE REVENANT 


“ There are but two classes of persons in the world— 
those who are hange d, and those who are not hanged ; 
and it has been my lot to belong to the former.” 


Tuer are few men, perhaps, who have not 
a hundred times in the course of life, felt a cu- 
riosity to know what their sensations would be 
if they were compelled to lay lite down The 
very impossibility, in all ordinary cases, of ob 
taining any approach to this knowledge, is an 
mecessant spur pressing on ihe faney in its en 
tsand paint 





deavours to arrive atit. Thus po 


ers have ever made the estate of a man con 
demned to die, one of their favourit * themes of 
comment or deseriptio Footboys and ‘pren- 
tices hang themselves almost every other day, 
conclusively missing their arrangement tor 


slipping the knot halt way—out of a sceming 
instinet to trv the seerets of that fate, which— 
less in jest than carnest—they feel an inward 
monition may become their own. And thou- 
n early life, are uneasy until 
they have mounted a breach, or fought a duel, 
merely because they wish to know, experi- 
mentally, that their nerves are capable of car- 


Sanas Oo. me 


rying them through that pec uliar ordeal Now 
fam in a situation to speak, from experience, 
upon that very interesting question—the sen- 
sations attendant upon a | 
death I have been manent 


perhaps there are not three other men, at this 


vassage from hie to 


» Anda am ALIVE— 


moment. in Europe, who can make the same 
declaration. PBetore this statement meets the 
public eve, I ill have quitted Eng! ind for 


ever; therefore | have no advantage to gain 
from its publication. And, for the vanity of 
knowing, when | shall be a sojourner in a far 
country, that my name—for good or ill—is 
talked about in this,—such fame would searcely 
do even my pride much good, when I dare not 
lay claim to its identity. But the cause which 
excites me to write is this My greatest plea- 
sure, through life, has been the perusal of any 
extraordinary narratives of fact. An account 
of a shipwreck in which hundreds have perish- 
ed; of a plague which has depopulated towns 
or cities; anecdotes and inquiries connected 
with the regulation of prise 
natie receptac les ; nay, the very pe hee reports 
of a common newspaper—as relative to mat- 
ters of reality ; have always excited a degree 
of interest in my mind which cannot be pro- 
duced by the best invented tale of fiction. Be- 
cause | believe, therefore, that, to persons of a 
temper like my own, the reading that which 
1 have to relate will afford very high gratifica- 
tion ;—and because | know also, that what I 
describe can do mischief to no one, while it 
may prevent the symptoms and details of a 
very rare consummation from being lost ;-—for 
these reasons | am desirous, as far as a very li- 
mited education will permit me, to write a 
plain history of the strange fortunes and mise- 
ries to which, during the last twelve months, I 
have been subjected 

I have stated already, that I have been hang- 
ed and amalive. I can gain nothing now by 
misrepresentation—I was Guiry of the act for 
which I suffered. There are individuals of re- 


ms, hospitals, or lu- 





spectability whom my conduct already has dis 


graced, and I will uot revive their shame and 
grief by publishing my name. But it stands in 
the list ef capital convictions in the Old Bailey 
Calendar for the Winter Sessions 1826; and 
this reference, coupled with a few of the facts 
which follow, will be sufficient to guide any 
persons who are doubtful, to the proof that my 
statement is a true one. In the year 1824, | 
was a clerk in a Russia broker's house, and 
fagged between Broad Street Buildings and 
Batson's Coffeehouse, and the London Docks, 
from nine in the morning to six in the evening, 
for a salary of fifty pounds a-year. 1 did this— 
not contentedly—but I endured it; living spa 
ringly in a little lodging at Islington for two 
years; till I fell in love with a poor, but very 
beautiful girl, who was honest where it was 
very hard to be honest; and worked twelve 
hours a-day at sewing and millinery, in a mer 
cer's shop in Cheapside, for half a guinea 
a-week. To make short of a long tale—this 
girl did not know how poor I was; and, in 
about six months, I committed seven or eight 
forgeries, to the amount of near two hundred 
pounds. I was seized one morning—I expect- 
ed it for weeks,—as regularly as | awoke— 


} every morning; and carried, after a very few 


questions, for examination before the Lord 
Mayor. At the Mansion-House I had nothing 
to plead. Fortunately my motions had not 
heen watched; and so no one but myself was 
implicated in the charge—as no one else was 
really guilty. A sort of instinct to try the 
last hope made me listen to the magistrate's 
caution, and remain silent; or else, for any 
chance of escape | had, I might as well have 
confessed the whole truth at once. The exa 
mination lasted about half an hour; when |} 
was fully committed for trial, and sent away to 
Newgate 

The shock of my first arrest was very slight 
indeed; indeed I almost question if it was not 
a relief, rather than a shock, to me. For 
months, | had known perfectly that my even 
tual discovery was certain. | tried to shake 
the thought of this off; but it was of no use—! 
dreamed of it even in my sleep; and I never 
entered our counting-house of a morning, or 
saw my master take up the cash-book in the 
course of the day, that my heart was not up 
in my mouth, and my hand shook so that | 
could not hold the pen—for twenty minutes at 
terwards, | was sure to do nothing but blunder 
Until, at last, when | saw our chief clerk walk 
into the room, on New Year's morniag, with a 
police officer, | was as ready for what followed, 
as if I had had six hours’ conversation about it 
I do not believe | showed—for I am sure | did 
not feel it—either surprise or alarm. My 
“ fortune,” however, as the officer called it, 
was soon told. I was apprehended on the Ist 
of January ; and the Sessions being then just 
begun, my time came rapidly round. On the 
4th of the same month, the London Grand 
Jury found three Bills against me for forgery ; 
and, on the evening of the 5th, the Judge ex 
horted me to “prepare for death ;” for “ there 
was no hope, that, in this world, mercy could 
be extended to me.” 

The whole business of my trial and sen- 
tence, passed over as coolly and formally, as I 
would have calculated a question of interest, 
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or summed up an underwriting account. 
the proceedings of a Criminal Court before; 
and I could hardly believe the composure, and 
indifference—and yet civility—for there was 
no show of anger or ill temper—with which I 
was treated; together with the apparent per- 
fect insensibility of all the parties round me, 
while | was rolling on—with a speed which 
nothing could check, and which increased 
every moment—to my ruin! I was called sud- 
denly up from the dock, when my turn for 
trial came, and placed at the bar; and the 
Judge asked, in a tone which had neither se- 
verity about it, nor compassion—nor careless- 
ness, nor anxiety—nor any character or ex- 
pression whatever that could be distinguished 
—If there was any counsel appeared for the 
prosecution?’ A barrister then, who seemed 
to have some consideration—a middle aged, 
gentlemanly looking man—stated the case 
against me—as he said he would do--very 
“fairly and forbearingly ;" but, as soon as he 
read the facts from his brief, that only—I 
heard an oflicer of the gaol, who stood behind 
me, say— put the rope about my neck.” My 
master then was called to give his evidence ; 
which he did very temperately—but it was 
eonclusive: a young gentleman, who was my 
counsel, asked a few questions in cross-exami- 
nation, after he had carefully looked over the 
indictment: but there was nothing to cross- 


examine upon—I knew that well enough— | 


though I was thankful for the interest he 
seemed to take in my case. The Judge then 
told me, I thought more gravely than he had 
spoken before.—~ That it was time for me to 
speak in my defence, if I had any thing to say.” 
I had nothing to say. I thought one moment 
to drop down upon my knees, and beg for 
mercy ;—but, again—I thought it would only 
make me look ridiculous; and I only answered 
—as well as I could—*“ That I would not trou- 
ble the Court with any defence.” Upon this, 
the Judge turned round, with a more serious 
air still, to the Jury, who stood up all to listen 
to him as he spoke. And I listened too—or 
tried to listen attentively—as hard as | could ; 


and yet—with all I could do—I could not keep | 


my thoughts from wandering! For the sight 
of the Court—all so orderly, and regular, and 
composed, and formal, and well satistied—spec- 
tators and all—while | was running on with 
the speed of wheels upon smooth soil downhill, 
to destruction—seemed as if the whole trial 
were a dream, and not a thing in earnest! 
The barristers sat round the table, silent, but 
utterly unconcerned, and two were looking over 
their briefs, and another was reading a news- 
paper; and the spectators in the galleries 
looked on and listened as pleasantly, as though 
it were a matter not of death going on, but of 
pastime or amusement; and one very fat man, 
who seemed to be the clerk of the Court, stop- 
ped his writing when the Judge began, but 
leaned back in his chair with his hands in his 
breeches’ pockets, except once or twice that 
he took a snuff; and not one living soul seem- 
ed to take notice—they did not seem to know 
the fact—that there was a poor, desperate, 
helpless, creature—whose days were fast run- 
ning out—whose hours of life were even with 


had never, though I lived in London, witnessed | —among them! I 
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I | the last grains in the bottom of the sand glass 


lost the whole of the 
Judge's charge—thinking of I know not what 
—in a sort of dream—unable to steady my 
mind to any thing, and only biting the stalk of 
a piece of rosemary that lay by me. But I 
heard the low, distinct whisper of the Foreman 
of the Jury, as he brought in the verdict— 
“ Guinty,”—and the last words of the Judge, 
saying—‘ that I should be hanged by the neck 
until | was dead;” and bidding me “ prepare 
myself for the next life, for that my crime was 
one that admitted of no mercy in this.’ “The 
gaoler then, who had stood close by me all the 
while, put his hand quickly upon my shoulder, 
in an under voice, telling me, to “* Come 
along!" Going down the hall steps, two other 
officers met me; and, placing me between 
them, without saying a word, hurried me 
across the yard in the direction back to the 
prison. As the door of the court closed behind 
us, | saw the Judge fold up his papers, and the 
Jury being sworn in the next case. Two other 
culprits were brought up out of the dock ; and 
the crier called out for—“ The prosecutor and 
witnesses against James Hawkins, and Joseph 
Sanderson, for burglary !” 

1 had no friends, if any in such a case could 
have been of use to me—no relatives but two ; 
by whom—I could not complain of them—I 
was at once disowned. On the day after 
my trial, my master came to me in person, and 
told me that “he had recommended me to 
merey,and should try to obtain a mitigation of 
my sentence.” I don't think I seemed very 
grateful for this assurance—I thought that if 


he had wished to spare my life he might have ~ 


made sure, by not appearing against me 
thanked him ; but the colour was in my face— 
and the worst feelings that ever rose in my 
heart in all my life were at this visit. 1 thought 
he was not a wise man to come into my cell 
at that time—though he did not come alone 
But the thing went no farther. 

There was but one person then in all the 
world that seemed to belong to me; and that 
one was Elizabeth Clare! And, when I thought 
of her, the idea of all that was to happen to 
myself was forgotten—I covered my face with 
my hands, and cast myself on the ground; and 
I wept, for I was in desperation. While | was 
being examined, and my desk searched for pa- 
pers at home, before I was carried to the Man- 
sion-house, I had got an opportunity to send 
one word to her,— That if she wished me 
only to try for my life, she should not come, 
nor send, nor be known in any way in my mis- 
fortune.” But my scheme was to no purpose. 
She had gone wild as soon as she had heard 
the news of my apprehension—never thought 
of herself, but ph so her acquaintance with 
me. The result was, she was dismissed from 
her employment—and it was her only means 
of ‘livelihood. 

She had been every where,—to my master— 
to the judge that tried me—to the magistrates 
—to the sheriffs—to the aldermen—she had 
made her way even to the Secretary of State! 
My heart did misgive me at the thought of 
death ; but, in despite of myself, I forgot fear 
when | missed her usual time of coming, and 
gathered from the people about me how she 
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T had no thought about the 
success or failure of her attempt. All my 
thoughts were,—that she was a young girl, 
and beautiful—hardly in her senses, and quite 
unprotected—without money to help, or a 
friend to advise her—pleading to strangers— 
humbling herself perhaps to menials, who would 
think her very despair and helpless condition, 
a challenge to infamy and insult. Well, it mat- 
tered little! The thing was no worse because 
I was alive to see and suffer from it. Two 
days more, and all would be over; the demons 
that fed on human wretchedness would have 
their prey. She would be homeless—penny- 
less—triendless—she would have been the 
companion of a forger and a felon; it needed 
no witchcraft to guess the termination. 


was eraployed 


We hear curiously, and read every day, of 


the visits of friends and relatives to wretched 
criminals condemned to die. Those who read 
and hear of these things the most curiously, 
have little impression of the sadness of the 
reality. It was six days after my first appre- 
hension when Elizabeth Clare came, for the 
last time, to visit me in prison! In only these 
short six days her beauty, health, strength—all 
were gone; years upon years of toil and sick- 
ness could not have left a more worn-out wreck. 
Death—as plainly as ever death spoke—sat in 
her countenance—she was broken-hearted. 
When she came, I had not seen her for two 
days. I could not speak, and there was an 
officer of the prison with us too: I was the 
property of the law now; and my mother, if 
she had lived, could not have blest, or wept for 
me, without a third person, and that a stranger, 
being present. I sat down by her on my bed- 
stead, which was the only place to sit on in my 
cell, and wrapped her shawl close round her, 
for it was very cold weather. and | was allowed 
no fire ; and we sat so for almost an hour with- 
out exchanging a word. She had no good 
news to bring me ; I knew that; all | wanted 
to hear was about herself. I did hear! She 
had not a help—nor a hope—nor a prop left, 
upon the earth! The only creature that shel- 
tered her—the only relative she had—was a 
married sister, whose husband I knew to be a 
villain. What would she do—what could she 
attempt? She “did not know that ;” and “it 
was not long that she should be a trouble to 
any body.” But “she should go to Lord S— 
again that evening about me. He had treated 


her kindly ; and she felt certain that she should | 


still succeed. It was her fault—she had told 
every body this—all that had happened: if it 
had not been for meeting her, I should never 
have gone into debt, a into extravagance.” 
I listened—and I could only listen! [ would 
have died—coward as I was—upon the rack, 
or in the fire, so I could but have left her 
safe. I did not ask so much as to leave her 
happy! Oh then I did think, in bitterness of 
spirit, if I had but shunned temptation, and 
staid poor and honest! If I could only have 
placed her once more in the hard laborious po- 
verty where I had first found her! It was my 
work, and she never could be there again!— 
How long this vain remorse might have lasted, 
I cannot tell. My head was light and giddy! 


I understood the glance of the turnkey, who 
was watching me—< That Elizabeth must be 








got away ;” but I had not strength even to at- 
tempt it. The thing had been arranged for 
me. The master of the gaol cutee She 
went—it was then the afternoon; and she was 
got away, on the pretence that she might make 
one more effort to save me, with a promise 
that she should return again at night. The 
master was an elderly man, who had daughters 
of his own; and he promised—for he saw I 
knew how the matter was—to see Elizabeth 
safe through the crowd of wretches among 
whom she must pass to quit the prison. She 
went, and I knew that she was going for ever 
As she turned back to speak as the door was 
closing, | knew that I had seen her for the last 
time. The door of my cell closed. We were 
to meet no more on earth. I fell upon my 
knees—I clasped my hands—my tears burst 
out afresh—and I called on God to bless her. 
It was four o'clock in the afternoon when 
Elizabeth left me; and when she departed, it 
seemed as if my business in this world was at 
an end. I could have wished, then and there, 
to have died upon the spot; I had done my last 
act, and drank my last draught im life. But, 
as the twilight drew in, my cell was cold and 
damp; and the evening was dark and gloomy ; 
and | had no fire, nor any candle, although it 
was in the month of January, nor much co- 
vering to warm me; and by degrees my spirits 
weakened, and my heart sunk at the desolate 
wretchedness of every thing about me; and 
gradually—for what I write now shall be the 
truth—the thoughts of Elizabeth, and what 
would be her fate, began to give way before a 
sense of my own situation. This was the first 
time—I cannot tell the reason why—that my 
mind had ever fixed itse!f fully upon the trial 
that I had within a few hours to go through ; 
and, as I reflected on it, a terror spread over 
me almost in an instant, as though it were that 
my sentence was just pronounced, and that I 
had not known, really and seriously, that I was 
to die, before. | had eaten nothing for twenty- 
four hours. There was food, which a religious 
gentleman who visited me had sent from his 
own table, but I could not taste it; and when 
I looked at it, strange fancies came over me 
It was dainty food—not such as was served to 
the prisoners in the gaol. It was sent to me 
because I was to die to-morrow! and I thought 
of the beasts of the field, and the fowls of the 
air, that were pampered for slaughter. I felt 
that my own sensations were not as they ought 
to be at this time; and I believe that, for a 
while, | was insane. A sort of dull humming 
noise, that I could not get rid of, like the buz 
zing of bees, sounded in my ears. And though 
it was dark, sparks of light seemed to dance 
before my eyes; and I could recollect nothing. 
I tried to say my prayers, but could only re- 
member a word here and there; and then it 
seemed to me as if these were blasphemies that 
I was uttering ;—I don’t know what they were 
—I cannot tell what it was I said; and then, 
on a sudden, I felt as though all this terror 
was useless, and that I would not stay there 
to die ; and I jumped up, and wrenched at the 
bars of my cell window with a force that bent 
them—for I felt as if I had the strength of a 
lion. And I felt all over the lock of my door; 
and tried the door itself with my shoulder— 
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though I knew it was plated with iron, and 
heavier than that of a church; and I gro 

about the very walls, and into the corners of 
my dungeon—though I knew very well, if I 
had had my senses, that it was all of solid stone 
three feet thick; and that, if I could have 
passed through a crevice smaller than the eye 
of a mts had no chance of escaping. And 
in the midst of all this exertion, a faintness 
came over me as ‘hough | had swallowed poi- 
son; and I had just power to reel to the bed- 
place, where I sank down, as I think, in a 
swoon: but this did not last,—for my head 
swam round, and the cell seemed to turn with 
me; and I dreamed—between sleeping and 
waking—that it was midnight, and that Eliza- 
beth haa come back as she had promised, and 
that they zefused to admit her. 
that it snewed heavily, and that the streets 
were all covered with it as if with a white 


} there was no hope on earth of escaping—and 





And I thought | 


that it was at least better that I should die de- 
cently and like a man. Then | tried to recol- 
lect all the tales that I had ever heard about 
death by hanging—that it was said to be the 
sensation of a moment—to give no pain—to 
cause the extinction of life instantaneously— 
and so on, to twenty other strange ideas. By 
degrees, my head began to wander and grow 
unmanageable again. I put my hands tightly 
to my throat, as though to try the sensation of 
strangling. Then I felt my arms at the places 
where the cords would be tied. I went through 
the fastening of the rope—the tying of the 
hands together: the thing that I felt most 
averse to, was the having the white cap muffled 
over my eyes and face. If | could avoid that, 
the rest was not so very horrible! In the midst 


| of these fancies, a nunabness seemed to creep 
over my senses. The giddiness that I had felt, 


sheet, and that [I saw her dead—lying in the | 
fallen snow—and in the darkness—at the pri- | 


son gate! When I came to myself, I was 
struggling and breathless. Ina minute or two, 
| heard St. Sepulchre’s clock go ten; and | 
knew it was a dream that I had had; but I 
could not help fancying that Elizabeth really 
had come back. And] knocked loudly at the 
door of my cell; and, when one of the turn- 
keys came, I begged of him, for mercy’s sake, 
to go down to the gate and see ; and moreover, 
to take a small bundle, containing two shirts— 


' went on thinking. 


gave way toa dull stupor, which lessened the 
pain that my thoughts gave me, though I still 
The church clock rang 
midnight: I was sensible of the sound, but it 
reached me indistinctly—as though coming 


| through many closed doors, or from a far dis- 


which I pushed to him through the grate—for | 


I had no money; and—if he would have my 
blessing—to bring me but ene small cup of 
brandy to keep my heart alive; for I felt that 
| had not the strength of a man, and should 
never be able to go through my trial like one. 
The turnkey shook his head at my request, as 
he went away ; and said that he had not the 
brandy, even if he dared run the risk to give 
it me. But, in a few minutes, he returned, 
bringing me a glass of wine, which he said the 
master of the gaol had sent me, and hoped it 
would do me good,—however, he would take 
nothing for it. And the chaplain of the prison 
too, came, without my sending ; and—for which 
I shall ever have cause to thank him—went 
himself down to the outer gates of the gaol, 
and pledged his honour as a man and a Chris- 
tian clergyman, that Elizabeth was not there, 
nor had returned; and moreover, he assured 
me that it was not likely she would come back, 
for her friends had been told privately that she 
could not be admitted: but nevertheless, he 
should himself be up during the whole night; 
and if she should come, although she could not 
be allowed to see me, he would take care that 
she should have kind treatment and protection ; 
and I had reason afterwards to know that he 
kept his word. He then exhorted me solemnly 
“to think no more of cares or troubles in this 
world, but to bend my thoughts upon that to 
come, and to try to reconcile my soul to Hea- 
ven; trusting that my sins, though they were 
heavy, under repentance, might have hope of 
mercy.” When he was gone, I did find my- 


self, for a little while, more collected; and [ | 


sat down again on the bed, and tried seriousl 








tance. By and by, I saw the objects before my 
ind less and less clearly—then only partially 


—then they were gone altogether. I fell 
asleep. ‘ 
I slept until the hour of execution. It was 


seven o'clock on the next morning, when a 
knocking at the door of my cell awoke me. I 
heard the sound, as though in my dreams, for 
some moments before | was fully awake; and 
my first sensation was only the dislike which 
a weary man feels at being roused: I was tired, 
and wished to doze on. In a minute after, the 
bolts on the outside my dungeon were drawn, 
a turnkey, carrying a small lamp, and followed 
by the master of the gaol and the chaplain, en- 
tered: I looked up—a shudder like the shock 
of electricity—like a plunge into a bath of ice 
—ran through me—one glance was sufficient : 
sleep was gone as though I had never slept— 
even as | never was to sleep again—I was con- 
scious of my situation! “R »” said the 
master to me, in a subdued, but steady tone, 
* it is time for you to rise.” The chaplain ask 

ed me how I had passed the night? and pro- 
posed that we should join in prayer. I ga- 
thered myself up, and remained seated on the 
side of the bed-place. My teeth chattered, 
and my knees knocked together in despite of 
myself. It was barely daylight yet; and as 
the cell door stood open, I could see into the 
small paved court beyond: the morning was 
thick and gloomy ; and a slow, but settled, rain 
was coming down. “It is half-past seven 
o'clock, R——!” said the master. [| just mut- 
tered an entreaty to be left alone till the last 
moment. I had thirty minutes to live. 

I tried to make another observation when the 
master was leaving the cell; but, this time, I 
could not get the words out: my tongue stuck 
to the roof of my mouth, and my speech seem- 
ed gone: I made two desperate efforts; but it 
would not do—I could not utter. When they 
left me, I never stirred from my place on the 





to commune with myself, and prepare myself , bed. I was benumbed with the cold, probably 
for my fate. I recalled to my mind, that I had | from the sleep and the unaccustomed expo- 


but a few hours more at all events to live—that 


sure; and I sat crouched together, as it were, 
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to keep myself warmer, with my arms folded 
across my breast, and my head hanging down, 
shivering ; and my body felt as if it were such 
a weight to me that | was unable to move it, or 
stir he day was now breaking, yellow,— 
and heavily; and the light stole by degrees 
into my dungeon, showing me the damp stone 
walls and desolate dark paved floor; and, 
strange as it was—with all that I could do, I 
could not keep myself from noticing these tri- 
fling things—though perdition was coming 
upon me the verynext moment. I noticed the 
lamp which the turnkey had left on the floor, 
and which was burning dimly, with a long 
wick, being clogged with the chill and bad air, 
and [| thought to myself—even at that moment 

-that it had not been trimmed since the night 
before. And I looked at the bare, naked, iron 
bed-frame that I sat on; and at the heavy 
studs on the door of the dungeon; and at the 
serawls and writing upon the wall, that had 
been drawn by former prisoners; and I put my 
hand to try my own pulse, and it was so low 
that I could hardly count it:—I could not feel 

though I tried to make myself feel it—that 
I was going to pir. In the midst of this, I 
heard the chimes of the chapel clock begin to 
strike; and | thought—Lord take pity on me, 
a wretch !—it could not be the three quarters 
after seven yet! The clock went over the 
three quarters—it chimed the fourth quarter, 
and struck eight. They were in my cell be- 
fore I perceived them. They found me in the 
place, and in the posture, as they had left me. 


What I have farther to tell will lie in a very 
small compass: my recollections are very mi- 
nute up to this point, but not at all so close as 
to what occurred afterwards. I scarcely recol- 
lect very clearly how I got from my cell to the 
press-room. I think two little withered men, 
dressed in black, supported me. I know I 
tried to rise when I saw the master and his 
people come into my dungeon; but I could 
not. 


In the press-room were the two miserable 
wretches that were to suffer with me; they 
were bound, with their arins behind them, and 
their hands together; and were lying upon a 
bench hard by, until | was ready. A meagre- 
looking old man, with thin white hair, who 
was reading to one of them, came up, and said 
something—* That we ought to embrace,”"—I 
did not distinetly hear what it was. 


The great difficulty that I had was to keep 
from falling. I had thought that these mo- 
ments would have been all of fury and horror, 
but I felt nothing of this; but only a weakness, 
as though my heart—and the very floor on 
which | stood—was sinking under me. I could 
just make a motion, that the old white hared 
man should leave me; and some one inter- 
fered, and sent him away. The pinioning of 
my hands and arms was then finished; and I 
heard an officer whisper to the chaplain that 
‘all was ready.’ As we passed out, one of 
the men in black held a glass of water to my 





lips; but I could not swallow: and Mr. W . 
the master of the gaol, who had bid farewell to 
my companions, offered me his hand. The 
blood rushed into my face once more for one 
moment! 


It was too much—the man who was 











sending me to execution, to offer to shake me 
by the hand! 

This was the last moment—but one—of full 
perception, that I had in life. I remember our 
beginning to move forward, through the long 
arched passages which led from the press-room 
to the scaffold. I saw the lamps that were 
still burning, for the day-light never entered 
here: I heard the quick tolling of the bell, and 
the deep voice of the chaplain reading as he 
walked before us— 

“T am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, shall live. And though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my fles 
shall I see God!" 

It was the funeral service—the order for the 
grave—the office for those that were senseless 
and dead—over us, the quick and tbe living. 

I felt once more—and saw! | felt the tran- 
sition from these dim, close, hot, jamp-lighted 
subterranean passages, to the open platform, 
and steps, at the foot of the scaffold, and to 
day. I saw the immense crowd blackening the 
whole area of the street below me. The win- 
dows of the shops and houses opposite, to the 
fourth story, choked with gazers. I saw St. 
Sepulchre’s church through the yellow fog in 
the distance, and heard the pealing of its bell. 
i recollect the cloudy, misty morning ; the wet 
that lay upon the scaffold—the huge dark mass 
of building, the prison itseif, that rose beside, 
and seemed to cast a shadow over us—the 
cold, fresh breeze. that as | emerged from it, 
broke upon my fice. I see it all now—the 
whole horrible landscape is before me. The 
scaffold—the rain—the faces of the multitude 
—the people ehnging to the house-tops—the 
smoke that beat heavily downwards from the 
chimneys—the waggons filled with women, 
staring in the jinn-yards opposite—the hoarse 
low roar that ran through the gathered crowd 
as we appeared. I never saw so many objects 
at once, se plainly and distinctly, in all my life, 
as at that one glance ; but it lasted only for an 
instant. 

From that look, and from that instant, all 
that followed isa blank. Of the prayers of the 
Chaplain; of the fastening the paca of 
the putting on of the cap which I had so mach 
disliked; of my actual execution and death, | 
have not the slightest atom of recollection. 
But that I know such occurrences must have 
taken place, I should not have the smallest 
consciousness that they ever did so I read in 
the daily newspapers, an account of my beha- 
viour at the scaffold—that I conducted myself 
decently, but with firmness—Of my death— 
that I seemed to die almost without a struggle. 
Of any of these events I have not been able, 
by any exertion, to recall the most distant re- 
membrance. With the first view of the scaf- 
fold, all my recollection ceases. The next cir- 
cumstance, which—to my perception—seems 
to follow, is the having awoke, as if from sleep, 
and found myself in a bed in a handsome cham- 
ber; with a gentleman—as I first opened my 
eyes—looking attentively at me. I had my 
senses — , though I did not speak at 
once. | thought directly that I had been re- 

rieved at the scaffold, and had fainted. After 
knew the truth, I thought that I had an im- 
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vertect recollection, of having found, of fan- | 


ued, myself—as in a dream—in some strange 


place lying naked, and with a mass of figures | 


floating about before me: 
inly never presented itself to me until 1 was 
informed of the fact that i had occurred. 

The accident to which I owe my existence, 
will have been divined! My condition is a 
strange one! Lam a living man; and I pos- 
sess Certificates both of my death and buria! 

know that a coflin filled 


but this idea cer- | 


cisms on scriptural translations, and disserta- 
tions on the religious creeds and conduct of the 
numerous sectaries of every denomination— 
Christian, Jew, Manomedan, and Pagan, which 


| are met with in various parts of the almost in- 


with stones, and | 


vith my mame upon the plate, lies buried in | 


Andrew's, Holborn: I 
undressed hearse ar- 
was a witness to my 
strange things to sec. 


ve churchyard of St 
saw, froin a window, the 
rive that carried it: | 
wn funeral: these are 
My dangers, lowever, and | trust, uy crimes, 
re over for ever. Thanks to the bounty of 
the excellent individual, whose benevolence 
1as recognised the service which he did me for 
claim upon him, | am married to the woman, 
whose happiness and safety proved my last 
thought—so long as reason remained with me 
—in dying. And I am about to sail upon a far 
voyage, which is only a sorrowful one—that it 
parts me for ever from my benefactor. The 
fancy that this poor narrative—troin the singu- 
larity of the facts it relates—may be interest- 
ig to some people, has induced me to write it: 
perhaps at too much length; but it is not easy 
‘or those who write without skill, to write 
briefly. Should it meet the eye of the few re- 
latives I have, it will tell one of them—that, to 
his jealousy of being known in connexion with 
me—even after death—| owe my life. Should 
my old master read it, perhaps, by this time, 
ie may have thought I sutlered severely for 
vielding to a first temptation; at least—while 
{bear him no ill will—l will not believe that 
he will learn my deliverance with regret. For 
(he words are soon spoken, and the act is soon 
done, which dooms a wretched creature to an 
intimely death; but bitter are the pangs—and 
the sufferings of the body are among the 
cast of them—that he must go through before 
he arrives at it! 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 
including a Tour in the Crimea and the Pas- 
sage of the Caucasus; with Observations on 
the State of the Rabbinical and Karaite Jews, 
&c. By E. Henderson, Author of Iceland, 
&c. London. 1526. 

9. Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale, et par- 
ticuliérement dans les Provinces situées au- 
deli du Caucase, fait depuis 1820 jusqu'en 
1824. Parle Chevalier Gamba, Consul du 
Roi a Tiflis. A Paris. 1>26. 


Trere are but few persons who, having read 
Dr. Henderson’s Tour round Iceland, will not 
expect to find both instruction and entertain- 
ment in whatever may proceed from the same 
pen. We are inclined to think, however, that 
the general reader's interest may be somewhat 
damped in the perusal of his present volume, 
»y its long and frequent digressions on bible 
aucieties and their proceedings, minute criti- 
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terminable dominions of Russia. There are 
other reasons why this performance of Dr. 
Henderson should be less entertaining than the 
former. in Russia he travelled over the great 
distance of nine thousand versts (about six 
thousand eight hundred miles) in eleven 
niwnths, passing in rapid succession through 
various tribes, nations, and languages. He had 
to attend, and to assist in establishing, auxiliary 
bible associations in the capitals of no less 
than thirty of the Russian governments; and 
this business alone may well be supposed to 
have occupied so large a portion of his time 
and thoughts, as to leave, comparatively speak- 
iny, scanty opportunities for inquiries of a ge- 
neral kind; whereas in Iceland his undivided 
and concentrated attention was directed to one 
small island, curious in its structure and natu- 
ra] phenomena, inhabited by one people, of sim- 
ple habits and manners, speaking one language 
and professing one religious belief. Perhaps, 
also, an interval of nine or ten years, spent 
mostly in devising, and executing plans for the 
dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, may, in 
some degree, have diminished the traveller's 
ardour for secular pursuits. 

The volume before us is, notwithstanding all 
these circumstances, a highly curious one ; and 
contains much matter that the scholar, the 
theologian, and the antiquarian, on the one 
hand, and the candid political student on the 
other, will not fail to appreciate. 

The mission, of which Dr. Henderson now 
gives an account, originated in the favour with 
which the late Emperor Alexander was inclined 
to regard all efforts for the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the numerous nations scat- 
tered over his territories. This pious work he 
encouraged not only by pecuniary contribu- 
tions, but by placing at the head of the society 
established for the purpose, his minister for 
ecclesiastical affairs and national instruction, 
the Prince Galitzin. It seems that this good 
man had not long filled the situation of presi- 
dent ere he became the object of a deadly ha- 
tred on the part of the Jesuits. By their agents 
in Russia, and through the instrumentality— 
so at least Dr. Henderson distinctly says—of 
certain leading politicians at the conferences 
of Labach and Verona, those ambitious priests 
did all in their power to impress the mind of 
Alexander with a conviction, “ that bible soci 
eties are politically dangerous.” In this ob- 
ject they partly succeeded. The proceedings 
of the Bible Society began, and have continued, 
to be strictly watched ; but Mr. Henderson in- 
forms his readers, that “the most rigid scru 
tiny in regard to the conspirators, proved that 
not one individual who took any part in the 
affairs of that institution, was, in any way, im- 
plicated in the late plot against the govern- 
ment.”’—It would indeed be highly disyraceful 
were these institutions to dabble in any way 
in politics; and of any such tampermgs we 
entirely acquit Dr. Henderson ; whose sole ob- 
ject appears to be the extension of that faith 
which, by promoting civilization, inculeating 
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principles of pure morality, and infusing a spi- 
rit of benevolence among men, throws to an 
immeasurable distance all other systems of re- 
ligion which the world ever saw. But we shall 
not, on the present occasion, indulge in political 
speculations: intending to confine ourselves 
principally to the information which the vo- 
fumes on our table afford as to some of the 
most strange and picturesque sects and tribes 
dispersed throughout the Russian dominions, | 
and to a few remarks on Georgia 

In February, 1521, Dr. Henderson, in com- 
pany with Mr. Paterson, set out from St. Pe- | 
tersburgh, on his way towards Moscow. On 
approaching the city of Novogorod, whose im- 
posing appearance, in the distant view of its | 
churches and spires, upwards of sixty in num- 
ber, forcibly attracts the attention of a stran- 
ger, our travellers felt satisfied that the bril- | 
hiant and animated descriptions, which have | 
been given of the ancient extent and grandeur 
of this old metropolis of Slavonia, are by no 
means exaggerated; a place “ which once,” 
says our author, “ acquired such a tremendous 
importance, that the saying became prover- 
bial—* Who can withstand God and great No- 
vogorod?’”’ Its serious political influence in 
Moscovite affairs was only annihilated in 157%, | 
when the iron sceptre of Ivan Vasilivitch al- | 
most levelled it with the ground, at a time | 
when it is said to have contained nearly four 
hundred thousand inhabitants: its present po- 
pulation, including the military, does not ex- 
ceed fifteen thousand. The cathedral church 
of St. Sophia, founded in 958, is still standing ; 
many curious antiquities are preserved in it; 
and among others, some of Grecian workman- 
ship; and the library is said to contain a num- 
ber of Greek manuscripts, chiefly relating to 
ecclesiastical matters, and also two Slavonic 
MSS. of the four gospels of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The city contains three 
principal elementary institutions for the edu- 
cation of youth, a spiritual academy, a public 
school for the citizens in general, and another 
for the military. A few years ago the secular 
schools are stated not to have contained more 
than two hundred scholars; at present the 
number amounts to nine hundred, all of whom 
receive a free education. At the monastery of 
St. Anthony, on the right bank of the Volchof, 
is an academy of three hundred students, of 
whom one hundred and sixty have free board 
as well as education; the rest pay about 3V/. 
sterling a-year: they are divided into three 
classes, philological, philosophical, and theolo- 

ical.* 

Not far from this, at one of the post-houses, 
kept by Russian peasants, who furnish horses 
for travellers, the host was so eager to peruse 

* Dr. Henderson was here informed of a 
circumstance which may be deemed rather cu- 
rious. Near the banks of the Ladoga, a num- 
ber of coins have lately been dug up, bearing 
inscriptions of Cufic characters, and amon 
them one with the Latin inscription, “ Ethel- 
red Rex Anglorum,” which he thinks might 
probably have been part of the Danengeld le- 
vied by the Danes on England, and conveyed 
through channels of commerce to this remote 
quarter 








| expense of accommodating his guests 


a Slavonic New Testament which our auther 
put into his hand, that he sat up most of the 
night reading it aloud; and this, though it in 
terrupted the sleep of our travellers, afforded 
them unspeakable delight, as an early instance 
of that avidity with which, as they afterwards 
found to be the case, the Russian peasantry in 
yeneral read the Scriptures: the poor man’s 
joy on his being told the book was his own, is 
said to have been indescribable; and such wag 


| his feeling of gratitude, that it was with the 


greatest difficulty he could be prevailed on to 
accept any remuneration for the trouble and 
Asa 
contrast to the conduct of this poor man, we 
give the following account of their reception 


| at Krestzi by the wife of one of those “ dis- 


senters from the old faith,” named Starorertz, 
who are as averse from having any concerns 
with the members of the orthodox Greek 


| church, as the ancient Jews were from having 


any “ dealings with the Samaritans.” 

* One of our number happening to have me- 
tal buttons on his travelling coat, and another 
having a tobacco-pipe in his hand, the preju 
dices of the mistress of the house were alarmed 
to such a degree, that all the arguments we 
could use were insufficient to prevail on her to 
make ready some dinner for us. When com- 
pelled to do any service of this kind, to such as 
are not of their own sect, they consider them- 
selves bound to destroy the utensils used on 
the occasion ; to prevent which loss, those who 
are more exposed to the intrusion of strangers, 
generally keep a set of profane vessels for the 
purpose. As the proprictor of the house we 
had entered appeared to be in affluent circum- 
stances, it is not improbable that he might have 
furnished it with something of the kind; but 
the tobacco-pipe proved an insuperable obsta- 
cle to their use. So great, too, is the aversion 
of this people to snuff, that if a box happen to 
have been laid on a table belonging to them, 
the part on which it lay must be planed out 
before it can be appropriated to any further 
use. They live in a state of complete sepa- 
ration from the church; only they cannot mar- 
ry without a license from the priest, for which 
they are sometimes obliged to pay a great sum 
of money. The sacrament, as it is usually 
called, they never celebrate; and baptism is 
only administered to such as are near death, 
on the principle adopted by some in the early 
ages of the church, that such as relapse, after 
receiving this rite, are cut off from all hopes 
of salvation "—p. 26. 

At a place called Vodova, our travellers met 
with another religious sect, named Bezpopoot- 
chini, or the “ Priestless:” their village had 
recently been burnt down by lightning, or, as 
they said, “burnt by the will of Ged.” It 
seems they have a superstitious fancy, (which, 
our author says, prevails also in some parts of 
Germany,) that milk alone will quench fires 
kindled by lightning ; and the consequence is, 
as may well be supposed, “ it not unfrequently 
happens that, when this is resorted to instead 
of a plentiful supply of water, whole villages 
are consumed, and the inhabitants reduced to 
circumstances of great misery.” 

The town of Tver is estimated to contain a 
population of twenty thousand souls. It is com 
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sidered one of the finest towns in the empire 
for its squares and edifices. “It has a beauti- 
ful cathedral of Gothic architecture, twenty- 
eight churches, three monasteries, a magnifi- 
cent palace, and other public buildings, which 
altogether give the town a very imposing and 
igreeable appearance.” Here, too, the public 
seminaries for the education of youth corres- 
pond with the wealth and extent of the place. 

Moscow has so otien been described that we 
must pass over what Mr. Henderson says of 

is splendid city, and its richly-decorated 
-hurches, in one of which,—the cathedral of 

ie Assumption—he was told, “that the 
‘reneh, in 1812, erected a furnace at one end 
of the church in which they were proceeding 

» melt all the candlesticks, and other articles 

t gold and silver which they could collect, but 

cing surprised in the very act by the sound of 
i retreat, they made off with as many articles 
as they could carry, but were stopped by the 
‘‘ossacks, who recovered to the amount of 
eighteen and a half poods of gold (six hundred 
nd sixty-six pounds weight English), and three 
hundred and twenty poods of silver (five thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty pounds).”” In 
this, and in the cathedral of the Archangel 
Michwl, are deposited many curious and valu- 
able antiquities and Greek MSS.; and a stil! 
greater number in the library of the Holy Sy- 
nod and the patriarchal residence. In the 
vreat hall of the latter, Dr. Henderson attended 
the preparation of the holy oil, which is con- 
ducted with much ceremony every third or 
fourth year, and with such ingredients only as 
are prescribed by the Levitical law. We must 
also pass over two chapters of seventy or eighty 
pages on the origin of the Slavonic people, 
their name, language, and alphabet, with an 
account of the various editions of the Slavonic 
bible, and the Russian versions of the Scrip- 
tures. These chapters, we doubt not, will 
ieeply interest many readers; but to examine 
them critically, nay, even to give a mere ab- 
stract of them, would occupy a larger space 
than we can at present afford. 

Our author pauses at Maloi Jaroslavitz, 
which, says he, “ will ever be memorable in the 
annals of Europe, as the spot where Napoleon 
lost his first battle on the disastrous retreat 
from Moscow.” This unfortunate town was 
successively taken and retaken seven times in 
the course of three days. It was at a short 
distance from this place, and on the bank of 
the Louja, that Buonaparte, according to Sé- 
gur, took refuge in the habitation of a weaver 
—an old, crazy, filthy, wooden hut; in a dirty, 
dark room of which, partitioned off by a cloth, 
this singular man abandoned himself to a state 
of despondency as soon as he was made fully 
sensible of the unassailable nature of the Rus- 
sian position. Here he is said to have spent 
the night in great agitation—now rising, now 
lying down again, and calling out incessantly, 
yet not a single word would he utter to those 
about him. 

Proceeding towards Tula, and passing one 
of the estates of the Princess Galitzin, of Mos- 
cow, the only people observed at work were 
females; some breaking hemp, some mending 
the roads, and others managing the plough. 
“More robust pictures of health,” says eur 
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author, “ we never recollect to have seen in 
any country.” Tula has been called, and Mr. 
Henderson says not unaptly, the Sheffield of 
Russia—we have even heard it called the Bir- 
mingham ; but it is little deserving of either 
appellation. Excepting the imperial manufac 

tory of small arms, which is under the super- 
intendance of an Englishman of the name of 
Jones, and in which it is said upwards of nine 
thousand people are generally employed, the 
manufacture of other species of hardware 
would be nothing thought of, even in one of 
the villages appended to the two English towns 
above mentioned. It is but recently that coal 
has been discovered in the neighbourhood ; 
and that is so mixed with pyrites, as to be unfit 
to be used in the manufacture of iron. Tula, 
however, is a thriving place, and the valley in 
which it is situated is beautiful. It has an ex 

cellent gymnasium, containing two hundred 
and fifteen scholars; a Lancasterian school, 
and a spiritual academy, affording instruction 
to nearly six hundred students. Every where, 
as our travellers proceeded southerly, they ob- 
served that new buildings had been erected for 
the increased population, and improvements of 
various kinds were obvious. Among other 
matters, the state of the roads, that first and 
most essential point, seems to have been re- 
ceiving much attention. “These,” they tell 
us, “ were also improved, and we had now a 
fair specimen of their size, which is such as 
necessarily fills a foreigner with surprise. They 
are formed by digging six ditches, that run 
parallel with each other, and leave interme- 
diate spaces, the middle one of which is about 
forty feet in breadth, and is appropriated for 
the use of the military, the posts, and travel- 
lers. On either side of this is a fine walk, 
lined on both sides with a row of young trees, 
which, when grown, will afford an excellent 
shelter from the rays of the sun; and without 
the walks are two ordinary-sized roads for the 
boors, carriers, &c. Having been once made, 
the roads in Russia are maintained at little 
comparative expense, as they consist merely 
of the soil, which is either sand or a kind of 
hardened turf; and excepting some places 
where the wet is collected, afford the most 
agreeable and easy travelling of any in the 
world. That between the two capitals used to 
he extremely bad, as, indeed, part of it still is, 
Consisting of planks or branches of trees, laid 
across the road; but a fine chaussée, almost 
equal to any in Europe, is now forming, which 
will greatly facilitate the intercourse between 
those large cities.” —Henderson, p. 146. 

At Orel the Bishop Jonah entered cordially 
into the views of our travellers. He informed 
them that the number of churches in his dio 
cese amounted to nearly nine hundred: but 
that, from extreme poverty, few of the priests 
were in possession of copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,—indeed that some of them were so poor 
that they had never, at one time, in the whole 
course of their lives, had so mueh as six rubles 
(about five shillings) in their possession; and 
yet, at every town Dr. Henderson visited in 
this district, hundreds of youths were found in 
training for the church. There was present 
however, at the committce of the Bible Soci- 
ety, one venerable priest, turned of ninety 
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years, who had not only the desire, but the 
means of doing good. He has sometimes at 
his house three hundred poor persons entirely 
dependant on him for their subsistence ; “ he 
reads and expounds the Bible to them, prays 
with them, and endeavours, by personal con- 
versation, to direct their attention to the 
‘bread of life,” and the infinitely important 
concerns of eternity Every morning at four 
o'clock, this good old patriarch is, we are told, 
to be regularly found at his devotions in the 
church. and not even the rigours of a Russian 
winter are able to cool his zeal. In walking 
the streets of Orel, our travellers were struck 
by the appearance of a large house, the win 
dows of which were secured by iron bars, and 
filled with the heads of females, whose de- 
meanour induced the strangers to suppose 
them confined ina house of correction. It was 
found, on mentioning the circumstance to the 
bishop, that these ladies belonged to a theatri- 
cal band, supported by one of the nobility; 
and “ our mistake,” says Dr. Henderson, * won- 
derfully pleased his eminence, as it furnished 
hires with an additional argument on the demo- 
ralizing tendency of the stage.” 

At Bielgorod, or the * White Town,’ a spec- 
tacle presented itself to our travellers, which, 
they tell us, quite overpowered their feelings 


“ At an early hour, the people who had col- | 


lected from all parts of the government. and 
many of them from the governments adjacent, 
began to assemble in and around the cathedral ; 
and aiter mass had been performed by the bi- 
shop, and an oration pronounced by one of the 
priests, an image of the saint, whose festival 
they were celebrating, was taken down from 
its niche, to be carried in solemn procession to 
a@ monastery at the distance of about thirty 
versts, where it was to remain during the fair 
about to be held in that place. Some of the 
priests, dressed in robes of yellow silk, em- 
broidered with gold, carried a copy of the Gos 
pels, richly gilt, and thickly studded with 
gems; others the banners; numbers supported 
crosses of silver and gold ; and, last of all, fol- 





lowed the image, placed in a large ark, or car, | 


borne upon the shoulders of four of the priests 
As the procession entered the grand square in 
the middle of the town, it was joined by the 
pilgrims, to the number of twenty thousand, 


who all moved forward, with sticks or branches | 


of trees elevated in the air; and on their leav- 
ing the town, an immense cloud of dust, car- 
ried up into the atmosphere, marked the diree- 
tion in which they proceeded.”"— Henderson, 
pp. 155, 156 

Leaving the government of Kursk, our tra- 
vellers entered the luxuriant pasture grounds 
of the Ukraine, or Malo-Russia (Little Russia), 
which supply the markets of Petersburgh, 
Moscow, and other great towns of the empire 
with cattle. “The Malo-Russians,” says Dr. 
Henderson, “seem more disposed to cultivate 
the comforts of life than the generality of their 
neighbours; their manners are simpler and 
their morals more incorrupt, and a considera- 
bie degree of mental cultivation is discovera- 
ble in their ordinary intercourse.” The coun- 
try they inhabit has always been described as 
the finest portion of the Russian dominions, 
and our travellers seem to have found it so.— 





“The large herds that were grazing in every 
direction; the peasants engaged in agricultu 
ral pursuits; the number of carriers passing on 
the road, and the constant succession of hill 
and dale. with beautiful copses of different 


sizes, afforded altogether an interesting and 
delightful prospect The scene, however, 


1anged when they passed through 
tered Little Tartary by a breach 
in an earthen wall, erected in former days as a 
defence against the Tartars. It was eight 
feet hich and twelve thick, and is said to run, 


was entirely 


il nad e1% 


from south-west to north-east, to the distance 
of more than five hundred miles. Here every 
vestige of wood had disappeared, and that vast 


steppe commences which stretches, without 
interruption, to the Palus Motis, the Black 
Sea, and the mountains of the Caucasus, and 
from the Austrian frontiers to the grand Ura 
lian chain ‘To whatever side we turned, 
says Mr. Henderson, “ nothing presented it 
self to our view but sepulchral heights, and the 
remains of ancient camps and imtrenchments, 
so that we literally travelled over an immense 
Aceldama, the awful memento of human de 
pravity It is remarkable enough that the se 
pulchral mounds, scattered in such profusior 
over these regions, run in an eastern direction 
exactly in the line in which the Tartar hordes 
pursued their way into Europe; and they bear 
precisely the same character on the Jenese! 
that they exhibit in Russia 

At Pultowa, where Charles the Twelfth 
fonght the disastrous battle which obliged him 
to abandon his brave but vanquished warriors, 
and take refuge in the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, our travellers visited the large tumu- 
lus which perpetuates the memory of this 
event. It is a mound of earth, twenty-five 
feet high by one hundred in circumference 
round the base. The inhabitants are said to 
repair to it annually, to celebrate the victory 
of the Russians, and charitably to perform at 
the same time a mass for the souls of the 
slain 

Tchernigof is but a miserable town. “ The 
population amounts to upwards of seven thou 
sand, among whom is a considerable number ot 
Jews, a poor, ragged, miserable looking set ol 
human beings as are to be seen any where in 
the world. During our siay here, the mus 
quitoes began to be very troublesome, and the 
atmosphere was exceedingly oppressive, Fah 
renheit’s thermometer being from =(° to 84> in 
the shade. Towards evening the inhabitants 
repaired in great numbers to the Diesna, 
where they sought for a temporary relief be 
neath the cooling stream—men, women and 
children plunging into it indiscriminately in a 
state of complete nudity.”—p. 172. 

Dr. Henderson's account of the catacombs 
of Kief is curious enough, but too detailed to 
adinit ef our making any intelligible extract — 
In one of the little chambers of these subterra 
nean labyrinths, was pointed out to our travel 
lers, through a small aperture, either the mum 
my or the effigy of a rigorous ascetic, of the 
name of John. This John, says the legend 


constructed his own dormitory, and after 
building himself in by a wall, with this single 
small aperture, he interred himself up to the 
waist, and in this posture performed his devo 
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tions, till death found and left him in posses- 
sion of his grave. Kiefis full of * holy places; 
it is to the Russians what Jerusalem was to 
the Israelites; on which account pilgrims are 


said to resort to it annually, to the amount of 


about fifty thousand, many of them even from 
Kamschatka, and other distant regions of Si- 
beria. Its fixed population is supposed to be 
about twenty-five thousand. Another object 
which claims the attention of the traveller at 
Kief, is a fine monument, raised, 
his late Imperial Majesty Alexander, over the 
fountain in which the children of Vladimir the 


by order of 
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Great, when he became a Christian, were bap- | 


tized in the year ‘in9 
* It was near this spot that the general bap- 
tism of the Russians took place, the same 
year. On the preceding day, 
been either broken in pieces or burnt, and Pe- 
run, the chief of the gods, a huge monstrous 
piece of wood, with a head of massive silver, 
and a beard of gold, had been tied to the tail 
of a horse, and drawn to one of the highest 
precipices, whence it was thrown into the 
Dnieper. Whatever violence was thus offered 
to the objects of idolatrous worship, it does not 
appear that any coercive measures were em- 
ployed to induce the people to submit to bap- 
tism. They flocked in crowds to the margin 
of the Dnieper, to which Vladimir and the 
Greek priests repaired in solemn procession, 
and, on a sign being given, the whole multi- 
tude plunged into the river, the adults stand- 
ing up to the breast and neck in the water, 
while such as had infants supported them 
above it in their arms.’ —Henderson, p. 191 
Jitomir in Volhinia is stated to contain about 
twelve thousand inhabitants, of whom nearly 
ten thousand are the descendants of Abraham, 
who, notwithstanding, were eager to receive 
copies of the Hebrew New Testament, and ap- 
peared to read the gospels withavidity. Even 
the Rabbis called for Testaments, and entered 
with apparent interest into an argument on the 
sufferings of the Messiah. 
this province, Bereditchef, it is said there are 
upwards of ten thousand Jews, many of whom 
have contributed to the funds of its Auxiliary 
Bible Society by their voluntary subscriptions, 
and evinced an equal anxiety to obtain copies 
of the New Testament. The town of Dabno 
is chiefly inhabited by Jews, 
whom is estimated at more than ten thousand, 
and many of them appeared to be in affluent 
circumstances. The Hebrew population sub- 
ject to the Russian sceptre is stated by Dr 
Henderson as being little short of two millions ; 
Dr. Lyall, in his ‘ Military Colonies of Russia,’ 
makes the number amount only to five hundred 
thousand. Whether either of them, or which, 
is right, we pretend not to determine. It is 
certain, however, that the Jews swarm in 
every part of Poland; where, by their activity 
and industry, they have nearly gained a mono- 
poly of every thing: they rent the estates of 
the nobility and gentry; farm the public taxes ; 
manage the distilleries; keep the inns and 
brandy- -shops; and almost the whole of the 
wholesale and retail trade is in their hands. In 
short Poland may be considered, and, indeed, is 
called, the Paradise of Jews. The following is 
a striking picture of these Polish Israelites 


In another town of 


the number of 


Dr. Henderson's pen bears the strongest test:- 
mony to the truth of some performances of Mr 
Allan's pencil, the excellence of which as 
works of art attracted much notice a few years 
ago at Somerset House 

‘The Polish Jew is generally of a pale and 
sallow complexion, the features small, and the 
hair, which is mostly black, is suffered to hang 
in ringlets over the shoulders ; a fine beard, co- 
vering the chin, finishes the oriental character 
of the Jewish physiognomy. But few of the 
Jews enjoy a robust and healthy constitution ; 
an evil resulting from a combination of physi- 
cal and moral causes, such as early marriage, 
innutritious food, the filthiness of their domes 


| tic habits, and the perpetual mental anxiety, 
| which is so strikingly depicted in their counte 


the idols had | 


nance, and forms the most onerous part of the 


, curse of the Almighty to which they are sub- 


ject in their dispersion. Their breath is abso- 


; lutely intolerable; and the offensive odour of 
| their apartments is such, that [ have been more 





than once obliged to break off interesting dis 
cussions with their Rabbins, in order to obtain 
a fresh supply of rarified air. 

“Their dress commonly consists of a linen 
shirt and drawers, over which is thrown a long 
black robe, fastened in front by silver clasps, 
and hanging loose about the legs. They wear 
no handkerchief about their neck, and cover 
the head with a fur cap, and sometimes with a 
round broad-brimmed hat. In their walk, the 
Jews discover great eagerness, and are conti- 
nually hurrying towards some object of gain, 
with their arms thrown back, and dangling as 
if loose at the shoulder 

* They generally marry at thirteen or four 
teen years of age, and the females still young 
er. [have heard of a Rabbi who was disposing 
of his household, preparatory to his departure 
for Palestine, that gave one of his daughters in 


marriage, who had but just completed her 
ninth year. As a necessary consequence ot 


this early marriage, it often happens that the 
young couple are unable to provide for them 
selves, and, indeed, altogether incapable, from 
youth and inexperience, of managing the com- 
mon concerns of domestic economy. They 
are, therefore, often obliged to take up their 


' abode at first in the house of the husband's fa- 


ther, except he be in reduced circumstances, 
and the father of the bride be better able to 
support them. The young husband pursues 
the study of the Talmud, or endeavours te 
make his way in the world by the varied arts 


| of petty traffic, for which this people are se 


notorious. It is asserted to be no uncommon 
thing among the Jews for a father to choose 
for his son's wife some young girl who may 
happen to be agreeable ‘to himself, and wit! 


| whom he may live on terms of incestuous fami 





liarity during the period of his son’s minority. 
“Comparatively few of the Jews learn any 
trade, and most of those attempts which have 
been made to accustom them to agricultura 
habits have proved abortive. Some of those 
who are in circumstances of affluence, posses» 
houses and other immoveable property: but the 
great mass of the people seem destined to s! 
loose from every local tie, and are waiting with 
anxious expectation for the arrival of the pe 
riod, when, in pursuance of the Divine promise 
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they shall be restored to, what they still con- | 
sider, their own land. Their attachment, in- | 
deed, to Palestine is unconquerable; and it | 
forms an article of their popular belief, that, | 
die where they may, their bodies will all be 
raised there at the end of the world They | 
believe, however, that such as die in foreign 
parts are doomed to perform the Gdgul Mehi- 
loth (prom 9133,) oF trundling passage 
through subterraneous caverns, till they reach 
the place of ‘ their fathers’ sepulchres;’ on 
which account, numbers sell all their effects, | 
and proceed thither in their lifetime, or remove | 
to some of the adjacent countries, that they | 
may either spare themselves this toil, or, at | 
Jeast, reduce the awkward and troublesome 
passage within the shortest possible limits. In- 
stances have been known of their embalming 
the bodies of their dead, and sending them to | 
Palestine by sea; and in such veneration do 
they hold the earth that was trodden by their | 
ancient patriarchs, that many of the rich Jews 
procure a quantity of it, which they employ in | 
consecrating the ground in which the bodies | 
of their deceased relatives are interred.”"—Hen- | 
derson, p. 222—2 

He adds—* The love of money, which is the | 
rout of all evil, is the predominating vice of the 
posterity of Abraham. Every thing is esti- 
mated by this standard. If you point out toa 
Jew an exquisite piece of workmanship, he in- 
stantly discoversthe ruling bias of his mind, by 
asking—not, who was the artiticer, or how it 
was executed; but, what did it cost? If he 
sees a statue, instead of his attention being called 
forth in admiration of its beauty, it is exclusive- 
ly confined to the golden inscription—caleu- 
lating how many ducats it would bring him, if 
placed at his disposal, instead of being fixed to 
the stone, where, in his opinion, its place might 
have been equally well supplied by tron 

« Their habits of illicit and unrighteous trade 
are proverbial. No means are regarded as sin- 
ful that promise to secure the acquirement of 
money: Cheating, lying, stealing and even 
murder, if the persons on whom they are prac- 
tised be not Jews, are hallowed by the sanc- 
tions of the rabbins. They make a point of 
stealing froma Christian, whenever they have 
the smallest prospect of escaping with impuni- 
ty. Nor is this pilfering disposition confined 
tothe more abject and wretched part of the 
community ; the well-dressed Jew is not un- 
frequently a thief in disguise—flattering him- 
self with the hope, that his superior appear- 
ance will make him pass without suspicion.”"— 
», 229. 

The Jews have imported with them into the 
western world many of the superstitions of the | 
east. One of their sects, named the Chasidim, 
or “ Pietists,” are not only the bitterest and | 
most bigoted ememies of the Christian religion, 
‘but are also at enmity with all other Toon 
‘To their rabbins, whom they honour with the 
name of Zadike, or ‘ Righteous,’ they pay al- 
most divine homage. The extravagance of 
their gestures during their public service, en- 
titles them to the appellation of the ‘ Jewish 
Jumpers.’ Working themselves up into ecsta- 





sies, they break out into fits of laughter, clap 
their hands, jump up and down the synagogue 
in the most frantic manner, and, turning their 





| escape the vengeance of the Tuks,’ 


faces towards heaven, they clench therr fisis 
and, as it were, dare the Almighty to withhold 
from them the objects of their requests. This 
sect has so increased of late years, that in 
Russian Poland, and European Turkey, it is 
reported to exceed in number that of the Rab 
binists in these parts.” — Henderson, pp. 235, 236 

Within a few hours’ ride of the town of 
Jassy, a scene of novel and motley description 
was presented to the view of our travellers 

“ Wallachians, Moldavians, Servians, Bulga- 
rians, Grecks, Jews, and Gipsies, to the num- 
ber of twenty thousand, of every rank and con 


| dition in life, were in the act of emigrating 


from the principality of Moldavia, in order to 
in Conse 

quence of the late insurrection. This crowd 
was collected together at the quarantine o! 
Skulani, on the left bank of the Prut, and oc 
cupied a space of several miles, which was sur- 
rounded by a cordon of soldiers. Within the 
circle were tents and carriages of all descrip 
tions, with nen, women, children, horses, cows 
sheep, goats, dogs, swine, cats, and, in short 
says Dr. Henderson, “ every thing the poor emi 

grants could take along with them from their 
natal country On the opposite bank were 
many thousands more, striving who should first 
get into the ferry-boats. At Kishenef the 
travellers saw large numbers of gipsies, who 
inhabit a particular part of the town: these 
people, it is pleasant and also surprising to 
hear, reside in decent houses; they observe 
cleanliness, and their females are adorned with 
a profusion of trinkets; to this place, also, num- 
bers of a poorer description had just fled from 
Turkish vengeance, Among the emigrants on 
the Prut was Daniel, the Metropolitan of Adri- 
anople, a man who is described as of very short 


stature, and of a lively, active, and pious turn of 


mind. On learning the execution by the 
Turks of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch 
Gregory, Daniel conceived his turn might be 
next; but so closely were the Grecks of that 
city watched, that the only mode left for him 
to effect his escape, was to suffer himself to be 
headed up in an empty cask, which was put 
into a cart, amidst hogsheads of wine destined 
to the coast of the Euxine; and in this style 
the little bishop was jolted about for three 
days, before he could be safely shipped to 
Russia 

Having passed through Bender and Tiras- 
pol, our travellers entered the extensive steppe 
between the Dniester and the Bog, where the 
only objects that relieved the dreariness of the 
scenery were a number of sculptured monu- 
ments, erected as way-marks, at irregular dis- 
tances on both sides of the road. “ They con- 
sist of large male and female images, hewn in 
stone, whose physiognomy, shape, and cos 


| tume, evidently prove them to be designed to 
| represent a people of Mongolian origin. They 


are executed with considerable taste, the fea 
tures, limbs, and ornaments being all distinctly 
marked. Some of them are erect, and others 
in a sitting posture. They hold with both 
hands, in front of their body, a small box or 
pot, and are generally raised to some height 
above the stone forming the pedestal by which 
they are supported. They were found on the 
tumuli, which are scattered all over the steppe, 
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id are, in every respect, the same with those | this sequestered spot should receive his mortal 


nated by Pallas, of which we had after- 
wards numerous specimens in our progress 
through ancient Scythia. The fact that these 
regions were inundated in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Mongolian hordes, under Dehingis 
Khan, might naturally suggest the idea that 
these monuments are to be ascribed to that pe- 

od; but this hypothesis is overthrown by the 
mention made of their existence by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a writer of the fourth century, 
whose observation, that the features they ex- 
hibited were of the same cast with those of 
he Hans {Xevve:), forces upon us the conclu- 
sion that they were erected by the Mongolian 
ribes distinguished by that name, which were 
driven over the Volga by the Sien-pi, in the 
year 374, and spread alarm through all the na- 
tions inhabiting the eastern frontiers of the 
Roman empire.—Henderson, pp. 267, 268. 

Odessa is too well known to require any par- 
tieular description here. Under the fostering 
hand of the Duke of Richelieu, it has grown, 
in the space of thirty years, from a miserable 
Tartar village to a splendid town, containing, 





among meaner houses, at least two thousand | 


stone edifices, and forty thousand inhabitants. 
lhe streets are mostly paved; but the squares 
and market-places in wet weather, by the 
trampling of the numerous oxen which bring 
down the grain of Poland, become a complete 
mire. “ It was truly amusing to see,” says Dr. 
Henderson, “in the centre of a town, exhibit- 
ing such a display of modern elegance, what 
is called, in North Britain, a peat-moss, the 
accumulated mud having been all regularly 
eut and stacked up to dry, exactly like peat in 
the midst of a morass. Nothing but the healthi- 
ness of the situation could have justified the 
removal of the former commercial stations of 
Taganrog and Kherson to Odessa, which has 
no river, but lies midway between the mouths 
of two rivers, the Dniester and the Dnieper; 
while both Akkerman, near the former, and 
Otchakof on the latter, directly command an 
extensive inland navigation. The town of 
Kherson, on the Liman (estuary) of the Dnie- 
per, was said to be inconvenient and unhealthy ; 
and if so, it was right to remove the admiralty 
establishment to the new town of Nicolaief, at 
the junction of the Ingul and the Bog, where 
the admiral of the Black Sea has his residence, 
and not at Sebastopol (Aktiar), the station of 
the Black Sea fleet. Near the junction of the 
Bog with the Liman of the Dnieper, are still 
to be seen the ruins of the ancient town of 
Olbiopolis, mentioned by Herodotus, and also 
by Strabo, as being a great emporium of trade. 
it must have been a A rich in learning too, 
if it be true, as has oon said, that, in the reign 
of the Emperor Trajan, the inhabitants were 
accustomed to read the works of Plato, and 
that many of them knew the Iliad by heart. 
About four miles to the north of Kherson, 
are seen standing on the level steppe two brick 
pyramids and a few graves. The one pyramid 
is the monument of the illustrious fi oward, 
who, after travelling over a space of fifty thou- 
sand miles, to investigate and relieve the suf- 
ferings of humanity, fell a victim, near this 
place, to his unremitting exertions in this be- 
nevolent cause. It was his anxious desire that 





remains, and that neither monument nor in- 
scription, but simply a sun-dial, should be placed 
over his grave. The second pyramid is said 
to have been raised over the grave of a French- 
man who revered his memory, and wished to 
be buried by his side. That of the philanthro- 
pist, it seems, could only be distinguished by 
some co *r having cut into the bricks the 
words “ l’ixit propter alios.’ The late Em- 
peror of Russia, however, has caused a hand 
some cenotaph to be erected to his memory in 
the vicinity of Kherson, in the form of an obe- 
lisk, of white free-stone, thirty feet high, sur- 
rounded by a wall, within which is planted s 
row of Lombardy poplars. On the pedestal is 
an inscription, in Russian characters, “ How 
ard. Died January 20th, 1790, aged sixty- 
five ;"’ and, in accordance with the request of 
the good man, a sun-dial is represented near 
the summit of the obelisk 

Our travellers now crossed the deep ditch, 
and passed the gate which opens into the Tau- 
ridean Peninsula,—the Crimea. The modern 
name, Perekop, signifying, in the Russian lan 
guage, a ditch or fosse, was substituted for the 
Tartar Orkapt, which, Dr. Henderson says, 
denotes the “gate of the neck or isthmus 
The late Bishop Heber, who furnished so many 
valuable notes to Dr. Clarke's account of Rus- 
sia, deceived by the French appearance of the 
word, translates Orkapi into “ Golden gate ;” 
the bishop observed that the epithet “ golden’ 
signifies royal in the eastern world; and this 
is true enough; but the Tartar word for gold 
is not, says Dr. Henderson, or, but altun. ‘The 
principal town on the Crimea is Akmetchet 
or the “ White mosque,” containing a popula- 
tion of eighteen thousand souls. enter 
south is the town of Baghtchisara?, or the “ Pa- 
ridisaical palace’ ‘—rather, we should say, the 
“Palace of gardens”—the ancient residence 
of the Tartar Khans. “Here,” says Dr. Hen 
derson, “ every thing around us inspired the 
mind with ideas and feelings altogether novel, 
and more resembling those produced by read 
ing the airy fictions of romance, than any we 
had ever experienced in contemplating the ob- 
jects of natural or artificial reality. The tran 
sition was nearly as great as that a persor 
would be conscious of could he be transported 
in a moment from any European town, and set 
down in the midst of Bokhara or Samarcand—. 
so completely did every object wear an Asiatic 
appearance.”’—p. 296. 

ith the compton of a few Greeks and 
Arminians, this town ts wholly inhabited by 
Tartars and Jews, amounting together to about 
nine thousand souls. Dr. Henderson visited 
the principal of its thirty-three mosques, at the 
evening service of the Tartars, of which he 
speaks in the following favourable terins — 

“ The Tartars all sat on their heels in the 
oriental manner, while the Molah recited to 
them certain Surahs, or chapters of the Ko- 
ran; and when he came to the end of a sec- 
tion, or where any direct reference was made 
to the object of worship, they bowed them- 
selves twice, so as to touch the ground with 
their foreheads. During prayer they covered 
their faces with both hands, following the Mol- 
lah with low and solemn sighs, manifesting 





| 
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throughout the most profound reverence and 
veneration. Much has been said in defence ot 
pompous and splendid forms of worship, and 
many have insisted on their absolute necessity 


in order to interest the vulgar; but I will ven- 
! 


ture to affirm, that all the dazzling splendour , 


of external superadded to the 
Christian s\ olemmnity 
to be compared with that resulting from the 
simple adoration here exhibited in a Molham 


ceremonie 


stem. never produced a 


medan seemed closed 


against earthly objects, and a high degree oi 


mosque, every sense 


self-annithilation appeared to Inspire the mound 
How humbling the re 


7 


of every worshipper 
flection, that so little real devotion 
ble a sense of the presence of the great Je 





vah, is often to be found in assembles pre 
fessing to worship him in spirit and truth 
Henderson, pp. 202, 203 

Our travellers had long regarded with ple 
ing anticipations, the opportunity of obtaining 
a personal interview with the Aurarte Jews, 
who habit an ancient fortress, situated on the 
summit of a steep rock, at the distance of a 
few miles trom Bachtchisarai; it is now named 
Dyufut-Kale, or the Jews’ Fort — 

‘The antiquity of the sect, the reasona 
bleness of their grounds of separation from 
the great body of the Jewish peo; their 
purely oriental habits, the little intercourse that 
iny of the learned in Europe have had with 
them, and the fact, long known yet but little 
investigated, that they posses ed the books of 
the Old Testament in a peculiar dialect of the 
Tartar language: all tended to excite our eu 
riosity, and render them the subject of Biblical 
and literary research. —p. 30 

Peysonel, in his “ Commerce of the Black 
Sea, states, that a tradition obtained among 
this small community of Israelites, that their 
ancestors inhabited the city of Bokhara, in 
Great Tartary, and accompanied the Tartars 
n their memorable expedition into Europe 
No such tradition, however. has reached the 
present generation; they have never heard 
that any bond of uniog ever existed between 
their ancestors and the Bokharian Jews; nor 
are there now, to their knowledge, any Karaim 
m that part of the world. The only tradition- 
wry account among them is, that their forefa- 
thers came from Damascus, and settled where 
they themselves now live, about five hundred 
years ago, under the protection of the Khans 
of the Crimea. Dr. Henderson enters into a 
learned and critical discussion on the points of 
doctrine, in which they differ from other sects 
of the progeny of Abraham, and of their 
translation of the Tartar Targum, in whicb 
we shall not attempt to follow him, more espe- 
cially 2s, in our review of Dr. Clarke’s book,” 
the reader may find an account of this extra- 
ordinary sect, who have been not unproperly 
styled the “ Protestants of Judaism,’ not ma- 
terially different from that given by our author ; 





but we cannot omit his testimony to their ex- 
a ' 


emplary character :— 

* The Aaraim are free from many of the su- 
perstitions to be found among the Jews in ge- 
neral, such as the transmigration of souls, the 
power of talismans, &ec.; and, as might natu- 
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rally be expected from their principles, the 
standard and tone of morals which their gene- 
ral deportment exhibits, is quite of a different 
starmp from those of the Rabhinists. In their 
persons they are tidy, their domestic disci- 
pline and arrangements are correct and exem- 
and their dealings with others are cha- 


plary 
It is Ohe 


racterized by probity and integrity 
of their favourite maxims, that “ Those things 
which a man is not willing to receive himself, 

not rivlit for him to do to his brethren, —a 
inaxum litera!ly corresponding with that which 
our Lord provounces to be the sum of what 


the law and prophets taught as the duty of 


inan to man.—Matt. vii. 12. How far the Ka- 
raim act up to tius principle, may be ascer 
tained by the fact, that they are universally 
respected by all who know them; and I never 
vet heard any person speak il] of thei, except 
he was a bigoted adherent of the Talmud. In 
the south of Russia, where they are best known, 
is proverbial; and | cannot place 
it in a stronger light than by recording tho 
testimony borne to it by a Polish gentleman in 
Dubno, who informed me that, while the other 
Jews resident in Lutsk are continually em- 
broiled in suits at law, and require the utmost 
Vigilance on the part of the police, there is not 
on record a single instance of prosecution 
1fainst the Karaun for the space of several 
hundred years, during which they have been 


settled in that place !'—Henderson, pp. 322, 


yo 


their conduct 





l 


Leaving the Crimea, our travellers proceed- 


| ed along a narrowand sandy isthmus, which 





separates the Palus Mwotis, or sea of Azof, o1 
its western side, from the “ Putrid Lake. 
called by the Tartars “Tchuvash Dengiz 
The waters of the latter are stagnant, impreg 
nated with salt, and give out a disagreeable 
and insalubrious smell. The narrow isthmus 
which separates the two waters, is two days 
jourrey in length, during which not a human 
habitation occurs, except two or three post st: 
tions. At the northern extremities of this 
isthmus, a deep strait connects the Palus Max 
tis with the Putrid Lake. A little to th 
northward, and between the River Moloshnaia 
and the Sea of Azof, are colonies of Noga 
Tartars, who, till within these few years, led a 
life corresponding with that of the Nomadi 
Scythians, as described by Herodotus, wher 
they were spread over the steppes on th 
northern shores of the Mwotis. They are de 
scendants of that great body of Asiatic Tartars 
which passed into the West under Gengis 
Khan: in the wars of the South of Russia 
they had been forced across the Kuban int 
the regions of Caucasus, from whence, being 
plundered and annoyed by the warlike and pre 
datory Circassians, they were glad to return 
and submit to the Russian sceptre, in the year 
1791. Various attempts were made to esta 
blish villages for their accommodation, but it 
was not till 1808 that they could be prevailed 
on to discontinue that erratic mode of life t 
which they had always been accustomed— 
dwelling in tents, and moving their flocks and 
herds from place to place according as pas 
turage and water rendered change necessary 
By persuasion, however, and the adoption o! 
regulations which were in accordance with 
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thor feelings—such as the appointment of El 
ers, and of their own Kadis or Judges—the 
Russian authorities so far succeeded, that, to- 
wards the end of 1812, 
n the steppe, and in a short time the whole 
ypulation was brought into a settled and or 


villages began to rise 





lerly state of society. In Is18, the number of 
ith sexes amounted to thirty-two thousand, 
listributed into seventy-three villages, each of 
vhich had its own duly-elected magistrate 

On the rieht bank of the Moloshnaia, or 
Milky River, is established a sect of dissenters, 
who have been called Russian Quakers, and 
who, indeed, call themselves Wrestlers auth 
he Sprrut The y exclude all external rites 
all their knowledge is tradi 


They told our travellers, who offered 


uid ceremonies ; 
tionary 
them copit s of the Seriptures, that they had 
w occasion for the gilt > the vy had the Bible in 


their hearts—the light thus imparted was suf: 
ficrent—they needed nothing more A striking 


mtrast to these conceited and repulsive ser 


tarlans was found on the opposite s of th 
river, in the settlements of the Mennonites 
whose industrious habits. and the neatness of 
their villages, (amounting to thirty-three in 
number, and containing about « it thousand 
inhabitants.) made our travellers fancy almost 


that they were in the heart of Prussia 
“The Mennonites in this quarter are de- 
secendants of those to whom Vrederick the 
Great granted peculi 
# the Vistula, in East 
were raised, by the blessing of God on the 
y of thei 
and eas Here 
they remained till the year I-05, when th 
found it mer SuUry 





industry, and the sobrict 








to circumstances of pros] 


Prussian government 
raise a powerful army against the French, and, 
contrary to their well-known principle of non 
re sistance, proces ded to enrol them among the 
new conscripts. On refusing to cor iply with 
the order, they were informed that there wa 

no other alternative but to sell their property, 
pay ten per cent. of their capital, and leave the 
country. The only country to which they 
could flee as an asylum was Russia; and ac 

cordingly, in the above-inentioned year, dis 
posing of all their immoveable property, they 
quitted Germany; and taking a 
the greater part of their live stock, they ar- 


moe with thew 


where they had the 


| 
rivilewes a 


rived in these regions 
most liberal grant of land, and 


man government 





lowed them by the 
Henderson. Pp 37 
Contiguous to these worthy 


Mennonites 


were found no fewer than twenty-one colonies 
of other 
partly Catholics, cons 
and eighty-six familes; and there are five 


hundred families of emigrants from Wuirtem 


Germans, partly Protestants and 


ting of four hundred 


berg, not far off, all of them apparently dwell 
ing together in a state of the utmost harmony 
The number of immense tumuli which were 
scattered over this steppe led our travellers to 
conclude that they had before their eyes the 
spot which, accord ng to Herodotus, was held 
sacred among the Scythians, as the place of 
interment for their kings They may be 
about twenty feet high, and two hundred in 
circumference. If they be 
cal sepulchres, their enormous appearance | 
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medeed the identi 
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still bears testimony tu the barbarous rites of 
Paganism at that distant period of ume. On 
the death of any of their kings, his body 
was instantly embalmed, and sent round to all 
the nations of Scythian origin, each of which, 
in its turn, conveyed it, in solemn procession, 
to the others, till, after having gone round them 
all, it was conveyed to the vicinity of the Ger- 
rhus, where a large square pit was dug, in 
which was deposited not only the royal corpse, 
but also the golden goblets used at the royal 
table, the ministers of the king, his prineipal 
wife, and his horse, all of whom were slain on 
the occasion. A great quantity of earth was 
then heaped over the whole, till it became an 
immense tumulus, the size of which was still 
augmented by a fresh aceession of carth the 
following ve u p. Sol 

Our limits will notallow us to follow Dr 
Ilenderson in his route through Teherkask, 
nor to notice any part of his account of the 
Don Cossacks, of whose history and manners 
many details will be nd in one of our early 
Neither shall we think it necessary 





t company him along the north-west shores 

of the ¢ shan toe Mosdotf and from thenee 
‘ <s the Caucasus to Teflis, as his remarks 

‘ t teresting countries are rathes je 








ime nd t res he gives to them chiefly 
occuple with the « ition of missions, the 
crits of translations of the Scriptures, and 
‘ tations on Bib al dite ture We wish, 
moreover, to preserve room tor a more copi 
ou deo these uthern parts of the Rus 
empire, whose work stands second at the 

fof this article We shall therefore take 

ve of Dr. Henderson, after briefly noticing 


some two or three societies, whom a commu 
nity of feeling on matters of religion has col 

lected together, under a government which 
has at least this merit, that all opinions, how 

ever extravagant, are not only tolerated by it, 
bul protected 

\t Sarepta, on the Wolga, is an establish 

ment of Moravian Brethren, founded in the 
vear 1765, by the special favour of the Em 

press Catherine A mineral spring at a short 
distance from the settlement soon became a 
souree of great prosperity to this society, in 
cousequence of the increased number of visit 





equented it in search of health, 





ers whine nnow 
and the improved accommodations which the 


brethren had the good sense to supply de 





veral compames ot ind sisters joined 


the ormwinal settlers, and the establishment 


grew rapidly under their hands, far, mndeed, 
beyond what had orginally been projet ted 
* They aceordingly ereeted dwelling-lhouses 


mills, tanneries, and distilleries; planted or 


chards, vineyards, and culinary gardens ; and 





L into oper ttlon an extensive system ot 
The town is regularly laid out, 


Towns 


ayricuiture 
according to the plan of the Brethren 
in Germany, with wide streets; a fine large 
square, Wit: a fountain in the centre ; a capa 
cous place of worsh ps the houses be onging 
to the elders, the unmarried brethren, sisters, 
and widows, and those occupied Dy the differ 
ent families, together with the workshops for 


the different handicrafts carried on in. the 
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pl ce Fine tall poplars line the streets, and 
ornament the square; and the vineyards and 
gardens giv tan appearance most enchant 
ing to the eve iit has been accustomed to 
wander in \ 1 in quest of a single bush for 
hundreds of versts in the surrounding steppe 





Wi ved to find, from a note of the 
iuthor, t this flour tlement has 
since | t. been a st ent destrove 
by \s their iis ‘ 1 thie 
c t l ( ith \ 
cimit ir trave ( the Sarepta mis 

m s hav r | i \ auctive 
with the exception ¢ if girls, who 
“gave enco rev ‘ i. work of th 
sp fant f ! 1 i not ap 
i yin 

t ! ! i ie Coa n lore 1 
little to the 4 t i ts s 
ated the “3S ( { | This 
mission wa t vy M Bruntoi 
and Pate i | 
been jo ‘ ttlers. and 
the whole are prote t ns 
of the n 1 t t ¢ ~ 
The b t sto ‘ t ( i 
of the Ma imeda lartar 1 wi t 
admitted, no pr ress has as vet been 
One reason of this failure Dr. Il mn 
supposes, Is the nmussionark ur i I the 





Arabie lancu e, and consequent want of a 


critical Knowledyg of the Koran * What 





says he, “ should we think of a Mahommedan 
Effendi, who should settle in any part of Scot 
land, and attempt to convince the inhabitants 
that the doctrines of the Bible were talse vd 
yet know not rot i i n t 
was written One ot the m inies, bevy 
ever, he exempts from this censure Bi tor 
Mr. Henry Brunton had entwo years at Ka 
rass, he, we a told is able to 1 rtak 


the translation of the New Testament into the 


Turkish: la: , and the extraord ry dul 
ficulties |i hi to er inter « ild only 
the writer, ha‘ : no ‘ * by that D 


vine Agent who worketh mwardly tn his ser 
vants 





The ae tw i he was stationed, the 
character of the surrounding tril { ul 
settied state ol p i flairs the distance to 
which the m naries were removed from the 
necessary mat t of tvp cal lab 











the embarr: n 1 i y were tre 
quently involved ithe | t nd contin 
ally interrupted inter of time which could 
be devoted to the Work ill te to excite our 
admiration of the manner f it execution 
The hou erected in the colony were by no 
means of a substantial or comtortable nature 


and the printing-oflice, in particular, was so 


supertic illy constructed, that during the frost 


in winter, a trouch of water, used for wetting 


the paper, though 


froze into a solid mass in the course of twenty 


placed close to the stove 
four hours, and all the iron-work of the press 
was white with frost. The cold prevented the 
ink from spreading properly, owing to which 
and similar causes, the execution of the press 
work was very indifferent. Being often alarm 
ed by the Techerkessians, the missionaries 
were obliged to secure the types by interring 


Russia and Georzia. 


them. Add to this, that the workmen were 
continually changing, so that they never rose 
higher than learners; and it may safely be af.- 
firmed. that there never was an edition of the 


New Testament, or of any other book, carried 








through the press under such a multitude of 
intoward circumstances.’'——HHenderson, pp 
2, 423 

VW © we ready to admire the perseve 
ince Ob tiie nwho had to strugels 
tt t we car t ut ieela 
mething fication, that so much Ja- 

t rs ul iV ‘ thrown aw and th: 
Ni $ ing iity should not have been 
exer matte that would have been 
! { to society at rve 
I! vi 1, if t \ tii t be no prin ad 
] t ! \ | ed clsewhere 
t t t it t re t lat Karass 
! t as i scheme, as it would be to 
ris Inverness. Another branch 

ott : el mois resident among the In 
i rous tribe beyond the Terek, in 
t rep eys of the mountains 

I \ 1 iv These are represented 
Vir. Blythe, t TT iry, a8 an extraor 

7D rie 1 \ eV the existence 
Go 3a spirit, whom they call 

) m a piu t i demons, Who some 
I ssul \ e sha , and appear as 


irmed men, with their feet inverted; in th 





lmmeortality the resurrection of 
the body rary punishment of 
the wicked te From the great 
ven mn y hold the ruins of 
churches ar s in the Caucasus, 
ind their a inages which are 
ly le on their walls, it is suppos d they 
the descend of the early Georgian 

( stians ing Klaproth, s 
t V not ins and have ceaser 


h they retain certair 
te t the time of the ce 
lebrated Th ir, Queen of Georgia, who 
r ned inthe year IIs All these authors 
rive the Ingush an excellent character for in 
} They always go arm 
ed, and for the protection of their villages 
ivainst the incursions of the Kabardian moun 
taines they have built, at short intervals 
tles or “ towers of defence,” the entrances 
s in our Martello towers, near 
ind reached by means of a lad- 
der, which can be drawn up, so as to cut off 
towers are kept 
red with stones and other missiles.- 
But foreign feuds are not all they have; there 
ire frequent broils among the people them 
selves, and they practise a bloody revenge of 
versonal injuries 
The missionaries were acquainted with a 
young man of an amiable disposition, who was 
worn down almost to a skeleton. by the con 
stant dread in which he lived, of having 
avenged upon him a murder committed by his 
father before he was born. He can reckon up 
more than a hundred persons who consider 
themselves bound to take away his life, when 
ever a tavourable opportunity shall present it 





? 











ill com inication These 





self. There is scarcely a house in which there 
is not one implicated in something of this na 
ture, on which account they never appear 
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They also 
year a shield, made of wood or strong leather, 
nd surrounded on the outside with iron, in 
the use of which they are very expert. "—Hen- 

erson, p. 485, 

Mr. Blythe, it seems, had made great pro- 
sress in the Ingush dialect, and, what was 
till better, had succeeded completely in gain- 

y the esteem and affection of these poor peo- 

but he been there a year 
vien he unexpectedly received orders from 


to quit the plac e N ’ 


without a loaded gun and sword 





had searcely 


] 
ral 





erovernor-ve 


son is assigned 





for this interruption of mis- 
nary intercour . thing unusual in any 
tion of the Russiame ind Dr. Hen 
rson speaks With great fionation against 
»>man who could thus wilfully ut the door 


rough which the gospel was about to enter, 
» deliver the poor beniehted Ingush from all 
1¢ horrors of their pi tate. We cannot, 
owever, help suspecting that there was some 
ry sufficient reason for th ict of the Rus 
nm government naect which ts to be la 


nied on more grounds thi 
nto consider, if itt 
that a 


nd of Ingush hieh pric has 





would perhaps de 


Cruldenstaedt states 


person who ts 


venerated as a | 
his habitation in the mountains, near an an- 


ent stone church, said to be adorned with 
various statues and inscript . ind that, 
under the church is a vault that contains 


books, which, however, no one 


ertain old 
ever 

In the vicinity of Tetlis is a colony of Ger- 
man Millenarians, who, in the years S16 and 
is17, emigrated chiefly from Wartemburg, in- 


luenced, as it by the ¢ 


attempts to approach 


mviction that 


is said, 

‘ i ] 
andthe millennium 
us that an 


vhose works are said 


the second coming of Chris 
vere near at hand it see author 
{the name of Stilling, v 
to be much read in that part of Germany, had 
stated that the countries near the Caspian sea 
e those wherein Clirist’s visible reign will 
taking 


vin; and these poor deluded fanatics 
this in a literal s joined by some 
iventurers of a dé praved character 
uly expectation was that of leading an easy 
ite without working, assembled together, and 

t out by the Donau, on their way to Odessa 
At their first outset they are supposed to have 
amounted to hundred but 
about two-thirds died on the Donau and in the 
quarantines, of the ague or plague ; and it ts 
stated that, long before reaching Odessa, 
union of the remnant 
Some of the leading men co 


‘nse, being 


whose 





- Ss - 
ifteen families 





was broken by in 
dissentions 
dered that the nearer they got to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, the 


sooner they would ex 


perience the blessings of the millennium 
whieh, sav they, will cert unly commence tm 
the year P= Others. again, were of a dil 


ferent opinion ; but equally certain that some- 
thing disastrous was about to happen to this 
rlobe of out nothing short of a second de- 
luge—this party thought the grand object 


should be to settle as near as possible to Mount 
Arrarat, on tlre faithful 
and chosen Stillingites might save themselves 
the 


band 


summit of which the 


As Georgia was well situated to answer 


purposes ol 


both sets of seers, the whole 


set out from Odessa to cross the Caucasus, and 


seven villares in Georgia are now of ued 


i 


“~ 
27 


by the few survivors of this crazy expedi- 
tion z ; 
Some of these details are deplorable enough ; 
but sheer imbecility of intellect is often as 
pregnant with extraordinary freaks as the 
most distorted imagination; and while on the 
subject of sectarians, we may just mention one 
story which is not found in Dr. Henderson's 
book, and which would have furnished an ad- 
mirable addition to the catalogue of Russian 
two disappointed 


enormiuties t 
and irascible travellers, the Doctors Clark and 


recorded by the 


















Lyall. We give it, as we find it, in the words 
of the Chevalier Gamba, who, after speaking 
of the Russ ti ssente . t 

* Mais quelle distance en Ja vie d’ancho- 
rete des R In entre cette exaltation qui 
determine a ! e de t us les plaisirs, et 
le fanaticisme horrible qui a reuni en une secte 
nouve des hom consentent a une en- 
ticre mutilation: Ce secte, dont la creation 
ne date « de peu d'annees, a fait des pro- 
eres bien au-deli de ce quon pourroit croire, 
Ma plume refus tracer les details des cé- 
reu es qui ac menent un si affreuax sa- 
crifice. Dvordinat: une viecille femme est 
charece de ictions de sacrificateur: cepen- 
dant ces sect ‘ int quelques senti- 
mens dhum te 11 eu de leur barbarie, 
sont parvenu ‘ r qu’aucun danger n’ac- 
compacne cett tilat } : 

I] paroit quwils fondent leur doctrine sur un 
verset de | Evangile qui dit que si votre @il 
vous don une jnauvaise pensee, vous devez 
larracher; et sur une passage de la Bible, ou 
lest question du bonheur des eunnuques. Un 
h rratiie { rie ae Tonite ( i me disoit 
quayant demande a un employe de la chancel- 
lerie d' Odessa, qu fi t partie de cette secte, 
comment i avoit pu se porter un attentat si 
douloureux sur lui-meme, celni-ci repondit 


avec un sourire ¢ fl ivant “vous ne savez pas 
e de chasser les malin.’ 
huit ans, punir 
Siberie: chacun 
et ila fallu fermer 
dont la publicité 
pouvoit favoriser les progres deja trop étendus 
surtout parmi les marines de la flotte impé- 
riale.”"— fim. 419 
This Chevalier Gamba, consul to the king 
of France at Teflis, having turned his thoughts, 
| themselves in duty 


ill French consuls feel 
bound to do, to the manner in which the com- 


ce que cest ¢ 
On a voulu, i y a environ 
tires par lexil en 


envi le 


ces sect 


deux a 
les yeux 


martyre, 


une secte 


Giamba, ii pp 


inercial interests of France may be best pro- 


moted, at the expense of all other nations, but 
more especially of lngland, conceived a plan, 

ich is developed in an introduction of fifty 
pages. and by whieh the old story of the arbi- 





trary dominion of the seas exercised by Great 
Britain, and her monopoly of the trade with 
India. are annihilated. We pass 
his nor about the dominion of the 
and with regard to the other point, we 
find it so very easy of ac- 


to be at once 
over Lense 
SCus, 
suspect he will not 
complishiment as he seems willing to persuade 
His first postulate is, that all the 

f Europe shall bind themselves, 


himself 
great powers ¢ 


by a solemn treaty, not in “armed,” but a 

pacific neutrality.” by which the wenerai in- 
terests of this “ vast commerce” are to be se 
cured. This being accomplished, the next 





A401 41S 


et a, Bates —< 
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step is, to destroy the monopoly of the “ vast 
commerce’ between Europe and Asia, now 
possessed by Great Britain, to which end the 
confederated powers are to re-establish the 
ancient intercourse and stations between these 
two parts of the world, as they existed before 


the discovery of America and the Cape of 


Good Hope. We could tell M. Gamba, that 
if the execution of his first project be politi- 
eally and morally improbable, that of the se- 
cond is physic ally impossible We could show 
him, were it worth the while, that a single In- 
diaman, of twelve hundred tons burden, will 
bring from India or China to the Thames, in 
less time and at less expense, a greater quan- 
tity of merchandise than twelve thousand 
mules, donkies, and dromedaries would carry, 
in many parts of his land journey, for a single 
week; and that looking to the five or six 
months’ travelling over rugged and barren 
mountains and naked sandy plains,—whiat 
with the additional beasts for the drivers, the 
sore backs, the deaths, and the relays,—it may 
well be doubted whether three times twelve 
thousand might not be required to transport a 
single ship's cargo of goods from India or 
China, by land, (throwing him the navigation 
of the Caspian and Black Seas into the bar- 
gain,) to the capital of France; for—be it 
noted—a part of the Chevalier’s plan is to 
avoid the Persian gulf and the Mediterranean 
in time of war, as not being maria claunsa—and 
therefore not quite secure from the molesta 


tion of the unconscionable power which holds 


the * dominion But, in fact, this project of 


the consul is a story as old as the time of 


Queen Elizabeth, and was tried and failed in 
the reign of Peter the Great, by Captain Elton 
and Jonas Hanway, men far superior, in every 
respect, to M. le Chevalier Gamba—That 
Russia might profit, as undoubtedly she will, 
and, in fact, has partially done, by a commerce 


of this kind, is obvious enough. The posses 


sion of nearly the whole of the eastern coast of 


the Euxine, and the western coast of the Cas 
pian,—the magnificent rivers which flow into 
them through the heart and centre of her own 
dominions,—with the occupation, also, of the 
whole interjacent country between those seas, 
—these give her advant uwres such as no other 
European nation can expect to enjoy 


An ukase of the late Emperor Alexander, of 


October, In2Zl, which opens Georgia to fo- 
reigners as well as Russians, with certain pri 

vileges and immunities, M. Gamba more than 
insinuates was grounded on his project. That 
sovereign, indeed, appears to have been so 
much caught by it, that he made the author a 
grant of a large tract of land on the banks of 
the Phasis, where he intends to plant vine- 
yards, and improve the wines of Georgia. An 
order was also despatched to Admiral Greig, 
who commands the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea, to convey the consul and his suite, in a 
ship of war, from Odessa to Redoute-Kale, on 
the western coast of that sea, by which he had 
an opportunity of seeing and making excur 

sions into the countries of the Abassians, the 
Mingrelians or Colchians, and the Imimeritians, 
all bordering on that coast. From Redoute- 
Kalé he proceeded to Kotais, in Immeritia, and 
from thence visited the banks of the Phasis 


and various parts of the ancient Colehos. His 
residence at Teflis gave him opportunities of 
seeing most of the provinces of Georgia, and 
on his return to France he skirted the western 
shore of the Caspian, from Bakou to Astracan. 
M. Gamba is but a superficial observer; and 
modestly enough, he apologizes for his defi- 
ciency in geology and natural history, and in 
the various languages spoken in Georgia. Still 
we may perhaps glean something from his two 
bulky volumes relating to this latest acquisi- 
tion of the crown of Russia 

On his visit to the banks of the Phasis, now 
one dense forest, the Chevalier feels that he is 
treading heroic earth, and accordingly thinks 
it right to talk of Jason, and Alexander, and 
Mithridates. We are not surprised at this 
we know from experience how wide a diffe- 
rence there will always be, in point of feeling, 
between the mind of a traveller on such classic 
ground as that of Colchos and Iberia, and of 
another who may be doomed to “ plod his 
weary way” through the back-woods of Ame- 
rica. ‘The objects may be the same in both— 
forests, rivers, mountains—more sublime, pro- 
bably, in the latter than in the former country ; 
but when the eye once becomes satiated, as it 
soon does with the most magnificent mono- 
tony, all that remains is drearily barren,— 
making no appeal to any memory either of 
deeds worthy to be written, or of writings 
worthy to be read; whereas, in the other case, 
every step the traveller takes calls up recollec- 
tions which transport him back to those happy 
days, when the young imagination fed itself 
on such stories as the flight and subsequent 
sufferings of Phryxus, the fate of poor Helle, 
the adventures and exploits of Jason to reco- 
ver the Golden Fleece, the magic cauldron of 
Medea, and the rejuvenescence of son. It 
can scarcely be doubted, that most of these ve 
nerable fables have their foundation in facts 
and we could wish that some C&dipus, among 
the idle sons of the Cam or the Isis, would se 
riously set about expounding—what we think 
has not yet been satistactorily done—these mys 
tic tales of “ hoar antiquity.” Mr. Marsden, 
in one of his valuable notes on Marco Polo, 
says,’ | have long entertained the idea, and 
it will not be thought an extravagant one, 
that the Golden Fleece, which Jason and his 
companions, in the Argo, are said to have 
brought away from Colchos and exhibited in 
Greece, was a cargo, or perhaps only a speer- 
men, of rich, golden-coloured raw silk, in the 
hank, which might, figuratively, be termed a 
fleece, because, like the wool of the sheep, it 
was to be twisted into thread, and woven into 
cloth This is invenious enough, and we have 
but two objections to urge against it. The 
first is. that Phryxus carried away the ram with 
the golden fleece from Greece, and that Jason 
only went to fetch it back again: the second 
is, that s¢//: continued to be unknown to the 
Greeks, and even to the Romans, nearly 2 
thousand years after the Argonautic expedi 
tion. Gibbon, following Strabo, supposes that 
the Col 





chians were in the habit of fishing up 


gold particles by means of sheep-skins, which 
is but a puerile suggestion, and open to objet 
tions of the kind just stated 

M. Gamba just hints at the possibility of the 
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Argonauts having first brought into the Wes- 
tern world from the banks of the Phasis, whose 
name it bears, that beautiful bird which is now 
so abundant in our copses, contributing to the 
amusement and the luxury of one class of so- 
ciety, and unhappily the innocent cause of de- 
moralizing another. The forests of Colchos 
and Iberia still swarm with the common phea- 
sant (Phasianus Colchicus), and the large tur- 
key-pheasant (Ph. Gallipavonis), but not, as 
stated, with the golden pheasant, that species 
being a native, exclusively, of China. The 
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ascended without great danger. They lead to 
a gallery surrounding the column, at the dis- 
tance of forty feet from the top. The origin 
is lost in the night of time; it is ascribed to 
Alexander, king of Macedon. It is surrounded 
on all sides with ruins more or less considera- 
ble. In olden time, no doubt, a population, 
rich, active, and powerful, occupied the terri- 
tory at present covered with demolished build- 
ings, in the midst of which wander, during the 


| winter, a few Tartar Nomades.”— Gamba, tom. 


usual mode of taking these birds by the pre- | 


sent race of Mingrelians, or Colchians, is with 
the faleon, which may have accompanied the 
introduction of the former into the western 
world. The vine, as M. Chaptal supposes, was 
brought originally from Iberia into Greece 
It is still found in its wild and native state in 


all the forests of ancient Colchos, climbing to | 


the tops of the loftiest trees. If the celebra- 
ted chemist be correct, we see no reason why 
this delicious fruit might not have been trans- 
planted at least as early as the pheasant into 
Greece; and if so, what charm more potent 
than the fermented juice of the grape could 
Medea have employed to invigorate the limbs 
and exhilarate the spirits of old Mson? It 
would appear, from the Iliad, that some three 
or four hundred years after the Argonautic 
expedition, wine was common enough in 
Greece. We may here observe, that the mo- 
dern Georgians) under which term we mean 
to include the Colchians, Iberians, and Alba- 
nians) are in the habit of doing ample justice 
to their wines, which, according to M. Gam- 
ba, are by no means of an indifferent quality. 
“The consumption of wine in Georgia,” he 
says, “ and above all at Teflis, is considerable, 
I may even say, prodigious. From the artisan 


ii. p. 245. 

M. Gamba quotes a passage of Gibbon, taken 
from Strabo, the accuracy of which, he says, 
he cannot confirm, as, indeed, it would be most 
surprising if he could. “ From the Iberian 
Caucasus,” says the historian, “ the most lofty 
and craggy mountains of Asia, the Phasis de- 
scends with such oblique vehemence, that, in 
a short space, it is traversed by one hundred 
and twenty bridges Bat in making this 
quotation, he adds to it what is not in Gibbon 
* pour ea rompre l’impetuosite ;” as if bridges 
were thrown across torrents to check their un- 
petuosity, instead of furnishing the means to 
cross them. i 

Georgia may be considered as one of the 
most interesting countries on the globe; we 
include under this name the whole territory 


| between the summit ridge of the Caucasian 





to the prince, the ordinary allowance of a | 


Georgian is a tongue per day ;” that is, a full 
gallon, the cost of which is from a halfpenny 
to sixpence or sevenpence a quart, according 
to the quality. 

The wreck of walls and fortresses command- 
ing the passes, and perched on the summits of 
the mountain ridges of the great Caucassian 
chain; the remains of bridges in the streams 
of the Phasis, the Kour, the Terek, and the 
Aragvi, or Aragua; 
churches, baths, &c. in the midst of which are 
discovered, from time to time, medals of Medes, 
Parthians, Persians, and Romans, 
(Gamba, tom. il. p. 259,)—attest the various 
nations that have been in possession of Geor- 
gia in ancient times 
scribes one extraordinary monument— 

** About five versts from the post of Dzeyam 
is seen the column of Chamkor; it is placed 
outside the boundary of the fortress, and re- 
markable by the boldness of its elevation and 
solidity. It may be, compared to Trajan’s co- 
lumn at Rome. It is of red brick, laid in the 
most regular manner in courses, and corres- 
ponding perpendicularly the one with the 
other. Its base, which is square, is fifteen feet 
wide each side, and twelve feet high. Upon 
this base stands the column, whose diameter is 
about twelve feet; its height about one hun- 
dred and eighty feet. The stairs wind round 
a double spiral, but so decayed as not to be 


Greeks, 


the ruins of palaces, | 


chain of mountains and the river Araxes, or 
Arras, on the Caspian side, and the redoubt of 
St. Nicholas, some twenty miles below the 
mouth of the Phasis, on the side of the Eux- 
ine, and all that lies within these limits be- 
tween the two seas; and also the two provinces 
of Daghestan and Shirwan, formerly belong- 
ing to Persia, but now held by Russia, partly 
by conquest and partly by cession. While 
Georgia maintained a nominal independence, 
it was not only kept in a state of perpetual in- 
ternal warfare by the violence of its numerous 
khans, or princes, but subject to the frequent 
inroads of the Persians on the one hand, and 
‘Turks on the other—it was, in fact, en- 
tirely open to the southward; but the great 
Caucasian ridge, stretching north-west and 
south-east between the two seas, had always 
proved a complete barrier against the Tartar 
hordes on the north, and might also have suc- 
cessfully resisted the Russian arms, had there 


the 


| been any thing like a common interest among 


The Consul thus de- | 





the chiefs, and a disposition to support the 
king and the integrity of the country. There 
are, in fact, two practicable passes only across 
the Caucasus—that of Darie!, about the cen- 
tre of the ridge, the Porta-Caucasia of the an- 
cients; and that of Derbent, between one of 
the spurs of the Great Chain and the Caspian 
—the Porta-Caspia—across which a wall was 
built of four or tive miles in length, passable 
only through a strong iron folding-gate. 

The pass of Dariel is a narrow defile, bor- 
dered by almost perpendicular cheeks of rock, 
and five or six miles in extent. Sir R. Porter 
says, “ The chasm rises from the river's (Te- 
rek) brink upwards of a thousand feet. Its 
sides are broken into cliffs and projections, 
dark and frowning—so high, so close, se over- 
hanging, that even at mid-day the whole is 





Decline and Fall, vol. vii. p. 210 
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covered with a shadow bordering on twiligtt 
Sometimes these cheeks give way, or an ava 


lanche of ice ar now descends trom the Kas 


beck, in either of which cases the road be 
comes unpas ‘ ind the Terek below 
choked up, and the valley inundated. ‘T 


little beyond Kobi, 


| 4 | 
summit of this defile is a 











every attempt to reach the summit of Elbourz 
woof K 


isbeckK 


has hitherto proved abortive 
bel ve 





tly. we from the savage disposi 
ue of the barbarous tribes which dwell in the 
ver regions and around its base 





Very false notions have prevailed as to the 


wall at Derbent, through which was the Porta- 
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at is sull more to its honour, that it pre- 
ved its ancient faith in Christianity for four- 
n hundred years, in the 
tire ly devoted tu the religion of 


countries 
Mahomet 
jeraclius, who had proelaimed himself king of 
ter struggling 


inst the 


midst ol 


during his whole 





invasions of the Persians, 








kingdom under the protection of 





it ind his son George made a cession 
his states to the Emperor Paul At the 
ith of George, it was deemed expedient for 


his 


tranquillity of the co intry to remove 
; but towards this high 


dow Mary to Moscow 


sirited dame, it was necessary to proceed 
th caution and great delicacy. General 
azareff, a Georgian, and her supposed lover, 
is pitched upon as the most proper pers to 
ike the prop sal Ma fixing her eves 








idily upon him, said, * Lazaretf, f 


jat you are my 


subject. and don't sutler your- 
lLor I 
The 


’ + } ‘ 
nerai persisted in his entreaties, and in an 





f to repeat to me so h 


wil know how te punish you tor it 


stant Mary drew her guindja/, or dagger, (a 





id of Roman swor1 hich all Georgians 
ir in the belt.) and | him dead at her 
t Alexander, the brother of George, Hed 


ountry. and is supposed to be one of 
d Abbas Me 

nee hostilities with Russia 
The late Kinper r Alexander 
fieulty in preserving tranquillity among 
itley population whom he 


m thee 


se who en urge rza to Coulil- 


had no little 
the 


had to govern to 





» southward of Caucasus. He found it ex- 
dient to grant to the Persian khans of Da- 
justan and Shirvan, and to the native 


nees, the enjoyment of their former privi- 
little in their 
t that it was 
the brutal 
ractices of selling their children to the Turks 
nd Persians, and of 
2 on their ) 
eath. A few, and they were but few, exam- 
les of wholesome severity did not prevent 
ist emigrations into Georgia. M. Gamba 
tates that, in the year 1-20 alone, not less 


Persian families crossed 


and, indeed, to change 


res, 
neient laws and customs,—exe 


cessary to 





restrain them froin 
executing stunmary ven- 


eance vassals by mutilation or 


in seven thousand 
the boundary, to whom it was intended to as- 
Arn 


nstant pract ce of « 


sign lands; and Turks and llans are to 
this hour in the c 
ver and placing themselves under the protec- 
m of the The Cireas- 
however, on northern side of the 
are accused of still 
eir sons and daughts $s for 
ugh it is done by stealth; M 


ning 


tussian government 
ins, the 
Caucasus, bringing up 
ive-market, 
Gamba tells 
his tather to 
n Armenian for a sack of salt; and 


ne story of a Circassian sellin 


it appears 


rom the following, which he gives on the au- 


thority of a one-eyed porter to a mosque, that 
\lexander’s laws have not as yet put a total 


stop to the practice of mutilation 


“This Tartar was one of the officers 
f the late Khan of Ghen s palace, of 
hich he had the general superintendence 
\ccording to the custom of all the palaces of 
Kast, the officers who cro the « irts are 
equired to walk with t r eyes fixed on the 
und, and their hands acro the breast 
One day this unhappy wretch, having | 


ertently litted his eves towards the ayprat 
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ments, perceived the Khan, and near hun one 
of his wives. He was called before his mas 
ter, and asked, in a severe tone, with which of 
his eyes he had seen the sultaness? he replied, 
with the right eye. The Khan immediately 
ordered it plucked out, which did not 
however prevent him from remaining attach 
ed to the person of the Khan, and continuing 
his functions till the death of his master.’’- 
Gamba, p 251 

The Persians, it is well known, think no 
more of plucking out an eye, than we in Eu 
rope do of extracting a tooth 

The whole country of Georgia is so beauti 


to be 


tom. 11 


fully diversified with grand mountain scenery, 
eradually spreading out into hill and dale, that 
some of the old travellers fancied they had 
Garden of Eden. The 
climate is equally favourable to the growth of 
fruits, grain, and esculent plants, and to the 
iuman const The sky is almost always 
clear and the rain being chiefly con 
fined to thirty or forty days in the year. In 
summer, on the plains, the thermometer usu 


about 7° to 84 


discovered in it the 


tution 


ally stands , rising occasionally 
to (W The winter there 
two months, during which the 
seldom de 10°; however, every 
possible degree of temperature, down to per- 


scarcely continues 
thermometer 
below 


scenas 


petual frost, 
of the 


covered v 


may be had on the sloping spurs 
The 
vith the 
] 


beech, elm, chesnut, 


hills and the ravines 

finest forests of oak, 
1 ‘ 

walnut, ash, and lime 

many of them entwined by vines grow- 


Caucasus 


trees 
ing perfectly wild, and loaded with vast quan- 
Most of the eulti 
Kurope, as apples, pears, 
and cherries, are 
found evrowing in the forests in a 
ture. The black and white mulberry grow 
without culture; and Iberia was famed for its 
sik lone before this article was 
brought into Italy by the two Persian monks, 
in the reign of Justinian. Cotton and flax 
spontaneously en the plains near the 
rice, wheat, barley, millet, sesa 

madder are raised with very little 

The pasturage of the valleys is (x 
d the rivers are full of fish, but be- 


tities of the finest grapes 
vated fruits of 
peaches, t 


apricots, 


plums, 


state of na 


valuable 


grow 
Caspian; aud 


mum, and 


culture 


cellent; a 


ing mostly mountain-torrents, are unfit for in- 
ternal navigation. Honey of the finest kind is 
collected from bees’ nests in the crevices of 


rocks and 
le article 


hollow of trees, and their wax sup- 
plies no mco ibl of trade In 
short, nature scems to have lavished on this 
favoured country all that can contribute to the 
iceable and in- 


sidera 


happiness of a pe 





comfort a 


dustrious population. Wild animals are not so 
numerou ht b expected ; but as every 
nan goes armed, they have always met an ene 
iny in every native. There are, however, on the 





deer and antclopes; 





and rav wolves, foxes 


hnevahier 


nes, 


: and 





L species ol wild 
Gamba calls Toure 
4 ! 


\lias, os 


t, which the C 


but the print ot 


which, in his 


like nothing, we humbly cuess, that ever was 
created, approaching more to an ass with two 


ear, than to a All 
© drawin ire, in fact, evidently of Parisian 
and all th 
men and women are thrown into theatrical at 


hort horns and one mroat 


manulacture fanciful figures of 





temo « 
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— — 


| 
ee 


BIS WE Bs 


re 


<i es 


bres. 


iF 


, 
) 


titudes. It is evident. indeed, that M. Gamba 
cannot draw a line: but a Fr 
would be nothing without an ‘ 


It is imposs 


renchman's trave 
‘ Atlas 


a conjecture as t 


le te form 


the amount of population to the southward of 





the Caucasus It has been loosely stated as 
something about half a million, exclusive of 
sixty or seventy thousand Russian troops 
Under t mild grove it of Kuss it wi 
no doubt rapidly increas Betore (seoreia 
was annexed to this crown. the p pulation was 
kept sorely down by the constant dissentions 
of the chiefs—for those idle, arrowant. and te- 
rocious beings, po tf our Lites ‘ 
over the lives and properts of their v 

chose to be constantly at war wit t 

chiefly with a view to the making of pr 

for the Pers im and lPurk 1 slave-niarket 


The incursions of the Persians, moreover, ut 


terly desolated, trom time to time, the pr 
vinees on that frontier It has been state 
that Abbas the Great, as he is called, « 

off at one time no less than eighty thousa 
families: this is, no doubt, seventy thousand 


more than the 


was bad enough without ex ration \! 
these drawbacks on population have for so 
years ceased, and the me ires V ‘ the tk 


Emperor adopted for the encouragement 





merce and agriculture, by his uk 





said to have already pr | 
ficial effects. The capital, Tetlis, which befor 
Was a mean and dirty town, ts now rising 

cording to M. Gamba. into a splendid city 
prinees, the rich Ar 


build the mos 


the generals, the native 


menians, all striving who shall 





magnificent houses: they are constructi 

these, as well as their public van 
seras. hospitals, barracks, and bu the 
civil and military admimistrations, on a grand 





according to a fixed pl in: the com- 
town is rapidly on the increase 
and its population, which, in the year 1=20, 
was only twenty-four thousand, had risen in 
1825 to thirty-thre e thousand souls 

The Chevalier Gamba assures us, that the 
beauty for which the Georgian women have 
been long celebrated is by nv 
that their regular features and symmetry of 
form might have served as the model trom 
which the Grecian artists have produced their 
finest statues. “ It is in the 
of Georgia, Mingrelia, and 
Gibbon, “ that nature has placed, at least to our 
eyes, the model of beauty, in the shape of the 
lionbe. the colour of the s! metry of 
the features, and the expression of the coun- 
tenance; the men,” he adds, “ are formed for 
action, the women for love Yet, if we may 
believe Herodotus, the natives, in his time, 


scale, and 
merce oft the 


pmeans overrated ; 


adjacent climates 
Circassia,” says 


the syn 





n, 





were dark-complexioned | ‘$) and had 





crisp, curling lke ovres 


re: é 
change produced by the mixture of nation 


v but most powerful influence of 
climate he ladies of Georgia, however, not 

satisfied with those lovely tints which nature 
has bestowed upon them, have recourse to the 
odious use of paint. One of their great luxuries 
vy in perfection at 





and the sl 





is the bath, which they en 
Teflis, where artificial excavations in the rock 
situated in deep caverns, are ipplae d with na- 


tural warm water Here, says an intel llwent 
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and entertaining writer,” the Georgian ladies 
devote a whole day m every week to these 
bat ind not unfre que ntly whol 
night in them; it is here that, reclining ir 
luxurious ease upon their couches, they anus 
their hair and their 
j they paint their faces rei 
and white. and, above all, torture themselves 
rows join,—for that Anacre 
ontic charm is absolutely essential in a Geor 
rian beauty M. Gamba informs us that the Ar 
menian girls marry at the early age of twelve 


pass a 


by staining 


to make the eyeb 


he adds, that tormerly they were married be 

fore they reached the age of ten; but that this 

was done by their parents to prevent tl 
cle ‘ by the rinces of Georgia 


either for their own, or for sale to the Persia: 


reins larried Women were not in reques 
the ‘ 

On the ¢ return to France, along the 

western s es of the Caspian Sea, he notice 

acirreumstance which shows how cautious we 





on itt t 3 ulous what we 
are pleased to deem improbable Plutarch, i 
! t | V s After this aetio 
(with the Albanians Pompey designed t 
HN e his way to the ‘ian Sea, and mare 
! ts coast into Hyreama: but he found 

number of venomous serpents so troublesome 


that he was forced te return, when three days 


march would have carried him as far as he 
proposed Now this plac e answers exactly 
to the steppe of Moehan. to the southward « 


r.and upon the shore of the Caspian 


hich M. Gamba says, 


the Kour 
respecting w 

The veneral opinion im the country is, that 
in the months of a July, and August, the 
steppe or plain of Moghan is so much covered 
with snakes, that men eal horses cannot cross 
t without the er during the rest 
of the year the snakes retire into the earth and 
the crevices of the rocks. When the Genera 
Zubotf was about to attack Salian, his army 
encamped about the end of autumn, [s00, and 
passed the winter on the plain of Moghan 
The soldiers, in digg@img the ground to pitel 
their tents, were constantly turning up snakes 
in a state of torpor, &c."— Gamba, tom. ii. p 
ws 


eatest danger ; 


We may remark, also, that Mr. Freygan, o 
his mission from Teflis to Tabreez, passed neat 
some hills bordering the plain to the westward 
one of which was named * the hill of serpents; 
observing, “the inhabitants dare not go near 
it, on account of the numbers of these rep 
tiles.” 

M. Gamba visited Bakou, in the vicinity of 
which are found those naphtha pits, whieh af 
ford to the inhabitants an inexhaustible artic 
and of which not less than fron 
seven to eight million pounds weight are an 
nually consumed by Russia and Persia. This 
used to lieht their houses, to grease 
the wooden axles of their carriages, and as 
paint, to preserve different kinds of 
work: and the Georwians smear it over the 


p and goat-skins in which they keep their 


of commerce, 
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wine. Ata httle distance from the town is an 
ancient monastery, wherein a few of the dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster, and two or three misera- 
ble Hindoos, are still to be seen adoring the 
All-holy Flame which is supposed to have been 
lighted at the creation of the world, and will 
continue till “time shall be no more.” At the 
four corners of a large altar, chimneys or tubes 
of a considerable height carry the inflammable 
gas up into the air, where it is ignited, and a 
ame issues something like what we have in 
eur own streets, burning continually, night 
andday. These gaseous lights, and the napth- 
tha pits of Bakou, have been so often described, 
that we deem it unnecessary to enter upon any 
detailed account of them 
gress through Daghestan he found the country 
well covered with Tartar villages, the inhabi- 
tants apparently in easy circumstances, and 
possessing vast herds of horses and cattle. He 
was told that in this province, at certain sea- 
sons, great numbers of horses die suddenly— 
from eating, as it is supposed, a particular 
plant, which M. Gamba has understood to be 
the absinthium ponticum. When the Russians 
marched an army into Bakou, they lost in one 
night two hundred and fitty of the horses em- 
ployed in dragging their artillery. The plant 
is said to produce no ill effects on sheep and 
horned cattle. Silk, cotton, rice, sesamum, 
and madder, are the chief articles of produce. 
I'he forest-trees are small and stunted. The 
province of Kouba is said to contain sixty 
thousand souls, many of them Jews, who are 
here cultivators of the land, of good character, 
and in good circumstances. In most parts of 
Georgia, these people can scarcely be said to 
exist, their place being supplied by Armenians 
The town of Kouba has about five thousand 
inhabitants, of which the Tartars and Arme- 
nians are the most numerous. This town and 
the country to the northward are so extremely 
onhealthy, that one-fourth of the Cossack sol- 
diers stationed there are said to perish annu- 
ally from the effects of the malaria —Of the 
seven or eight thousand inhabitants of the an- 
cient city of Derbent, which is supposed to 
have been built by Alexander, or some of his 
successors, two-thirds are said to be Persians, 
the rest Jews, Armenians, and Arabs. From 
hence to the Terek, the surface is diversified 
with hill and dale, and the fine plains are co- 
vered with the flocks and herds of the Tartars. 
\ singular fact is mentioned, which we recol- 
lect to have read of elsewhere, we think in 
Guldenstaedt. Near the Soulak, and in a val- 
ley of the. Caucasus are found, says our au- 
thor, ‘two beautiful villages, inhabited by a 
people, active, industrious, sober, laborious, 
rich, independent ; and whose manners and re- 
ligion have no relation to those uf the other 
nations by whom they are surrounded. They 
were generally supposed to be the descendants 
of a colony of Moravian brethren, which in- 
«luced the Moravians of Sarepta to send thi- 
ther, some thirty years ago, a deputation of 
three persons, to fraternize with them; but 





* Hanway, and more recently, the writer of 
‘ Lettres sur la Caucase et la Georgie,” give 
interesting details of these fires “that are ne- 
ver quenched.” 

Vor. XL—No. 61. 


*—In the consul’s pro- | 





So 


whether the report was incorrectly stated, or 
whether the two or three generations that had 
passed away since the date of their retreat 
among those mountains had no longer left any 
trace of their original language, origin, and 
religion, the deputies returned with the con- 
viction that there was no similitude whatever 
between them and these people.”—Gamba, 
tom. ii. p. 370. 

Kislar, near the mouth of the Terek, is said 
to be a handsome city. inhabited chiefly by Ar- 
menians. It is unhealthy, on account of the 
delta of alluvium deposited by the river; but 
the neighbouring country is beautiful and well 
cultivated. The vineyards, from which good 
wine is made, the mulberry plantations to feed 
the silk-worms, and the numerous orchards of 
fruit-trees, are all enclosed within fences. But 
from this place to Astracan is one dead flat, 
for about two hundred miles, composed of sandy 
deserts, creeks running inland from the Cas- 
pian, swamps, and morasses, without a tree or 
a bush—where nothing interrupts the line of 
the horizon except here and there perhaps the 
solitary hut of a fisherman, or the tents of 
some roving Tartars. It seems to be precisely 
that kind of country which is described by Della 
Cella as surrounding the Great Syrtis in Afri 
ca. It has all the appearance of having been 
at some time or other covered by the waters 
of the Caspian. Pallas and Gmelin, indeed, 
were strongly disposed to think that the Cas 
pian must at one time have communicated 
with the sea of Azof—and said, none could 
think otherwise who looked to the low and 
sandy plain that stretches between the two 
seas, its saline plants, its soil impregnated with 
salt, and the abundance of shells peculiar to 
the Caspian Sea. If the union in question 
ever existed, however, it must have been at a 
period antecedent to all history; for Herodo 
tus describes these regions just as we now find 
them. Nothing, we believe, but damming up 
the Strait of Constantinople could unite the 
Caspian and the Black Sea; and this would do 
more than that—it would convert the great 
southern steppe of Russia into one vast ocean 

Various conjectures concerning the Caspian 
have, in ancient as well as modern times, ex- 
ercised the ingenuity of man. It was thought 
by the ancients, who were little acquainted 
with the effect produced by evaporation,” that 
a sea into which the waters of the mighty 
Wolga, the Kuma, the Terek, the Cyrus or 
Kour, the Oural, and various minor streams, 
were constantly pouring, would necessarily 
overflow the lowand flat parts of the surround- 
ing country, unless there were some outlet for 
the water to escape ; and thus, although He- 
rodotus had given a sufficiently accurate de- 
scription of the Caspian as an inland sea, un- 





* The same opinion prevailed in more mo 
dern times. “ Considering,” says Herbert, 
“ how that these mighty rivers are incessantly 
vomiting their full-gorged watery stomachs 
into it (the Caspian,) in reason it may be 
granted, that it would overflow its banks, did 
it not as well empty as receive ; for that is but 
a weak assertion that the sun attracts equally 
by vapours to that excess of water which is 





' poured in." —Herbert's Travels 
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counected with any other,* yet Strabo, five 
hundred years afterwards, was persuaded that 
it communicated with the Northern Ocean by 
a narrow strait: Pliny, indeed, adopted the 
same opinion, and it prevailed even in the 
days of Justinian In more modern times, the 
Caspian has been supposed by some to be con 

nected with the Palus Meotis, by others with 
the Persian Gulf, and by a third set again 
with the Black Sea, by subterraneous passages 

we have been told that at the mouth which is 
supposed to open in the last mentioned sea, ts 
found a species of sea-weed that grows only on 
the shores of the Caspian; and the same thing 
has been said of leaves and branches of plants 
appearing at certain seasons in the Persian 
Gulf, that grow only on the southern shores 
of the Caspian near Ghilan and Mazanderan.t 
The Black Sea theorists add that, near the 
Caspian vortex of this supposed passage, a 
species of fish is caught peculiar tothe Euxine 
Even Gibbon, in describing the shores of the 
Phasis, talks of “ the hollowness of the ground 
appearing to indicate the subterraneous chan- 
nels between the Euxine and the Caspian 

There is a story which has run the round of 
the geographical dictionaries, and is errone- 
ously attributed in them to Athanasius Kir- 
cher, which says that, in olden time, a fish 
was taken from the Caspian Sea with a golden 
ring about its tail, whereupon men read this 
insecription—* Mithridates mihi dabat in urbe 
Sinope libertatem et hoc donum Such a 
story might well be considered worthy of Kir- 
cher, a man of much learning but small sense, 
and strangely deficient in the faculty of diseri- 
minating truth from fiction. He has, however, 
fables enough of his own, and should not be 
saddled with this story ; though, indeed, he 
borrows a legend not unlike it from Abulhas- 
sen, showing how a certain bashaw of Suez, 
having caught a dolphin of monstrous size, 


Russia and Georgia. 


seized his 8 


| agitate the Caspian Sea. 


| is several feet deep 


but anchors at the island of Sara; that new 
islands. one of them several miles in length, 
have appeared at a distance from the western 
shore. We are further informed that, about a 
century ago, at the mouth of the Terek, there 
was a town on an island in the sea,of the name 
of Toumin, which ts at present covered by the 
waves; but the most extraordinary statement, 
and that which would prove the “ variations” 
in the increase and decrease of the Caspian 
beyond a doubt, if true, is, that some time ago 
there appeared above the surface of the water, 
more than two versts from the shore, the sum- 
mit of a building, the lower parts of which 
have by degrees emerged from the water to 
such an extent that the edifice is now ascer- 
tained to have been a vast caravansera. How 
regretted that, during M 
Bakou, a fever, which had 
n and his interpreter, should have 
prevented him from obtaining ocular proof of 
the existence of “le caravanserail découvert 
par les eaux, et les iles nouvelles!’ Of the 
existence of the former of them we must take 
leave to express our doubt, till the information 
comes in a less questionable shape: we suspect 
that it is nothing more than the repetition ofan 
old story told to Jonas Hahway,“ that the tops 
of houses might yet be seen where the water 
And as to the ‘s/ands, 
here the explanation ts easy enough, when we 
remember the shifting and accumulation of 
the vast quantities of mud and sand brought 
down by the Volga, the Oural, and other large 
rivers, and the violent storms that sometimes 
It may, too, happen 
—nay, undoubtedly does happen, that the 


greatly it is to be 


Gainba’s stay at 


quantity of water thrown in by these rivers in 


fixed a plate of brass to the branchie of the | 


animal, with this inscription in Arabic letters 
—* Amed Abdalla Bassa Suez tibi vitam uni 
cum hoc munere donavit, anno Hegirm, 720" 
—and how this same dolphin was afterwards 
caught near Damietta, in the Mediterranean.t 

Dismissing these puerilities, we may observe 
that, according to a very general opinion, the 
waters of the Caspian have long been on the 
decrease : and this on the whole accords with 
the observation of the Chevalier Gamba—who 
mentions some facts that give colour to ano- 
ther idea, namely, that there are certain peri- 
odical variations in the increase and decrease 
of its waters. He tells us that, no longer ago 
than four years, vessels drawing eighteen feet 
water navigated places which at present will 
admit of none drawing more than fifteen; that, 
not many years ago, the walls of Bakou were 
washed by the waves of the Caspian, from 
which they are now so distant, that the impe- 
rial navy no longer frequents as usual that bay,|| 





* Herod. Clio. 

* The voyagers Struys and P. Avril, and 
also Kempfer, suppose these gulfs of commu- 
nication to exist 

t Ath. Kircheri Mundus Subterraneus, lib. ii. 
sap. 13. 

|| It is stated by Hanway, that in his time 


| greatest ; 


different years, and the quantity of the evapo- 
ration, are not so nicely balanced as to pre 
serve the surface at one uniform level; as. in- 
deed, is proved by the fact of that level being 
highest in winter, or early spring, when the 
evaporation is least, and the influx of water 
and lowest in dry summers like that 
which is just passed, when the evaporation is 
greatest and the influx of water least 

But we believe we have exhausted our li- 
mits. If any one should think it impossible, 
that forty thousand persons, of forty different 
médes of faith—Jews, Christians, Mahome- 


| dans, and Pagans—ever could be found living 





together under the same government, and in 
the same town, each worshipping the Deity 
after his own manner, all tolerated, nay pro- 
tected, by one presiding nation, and all tole- 
rating each other, without hatred, or malice, 
or uncharitableness, on the score of their re- 
spective religious opinions—let the sceptic go 
to Astrachan. He will there find Russians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Persians, Hindoos, Cal- 
mucks, Cossacks, Mongols, Chinese, Bucha- 
rians, Turcomans, Poles, Germans, Italians; 
in short, representatives of every nation and 
every horde, from the wildest steppe of Asia 
to the most civilized kingdoms of Europe—and 
among the rest, three English, or rather 
Scotch families, sent by the Bible Society of 





(now nearly eighty years ago) “ ships can be 
— head and stern forty fathoms of 
shore.” 
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l.ondon to convert the Bucharians, Calmucks, | high rank, being present at a conversation in 


&c., to the Christian faith. “ For this end, 
says M. Gamba, “they distribute Bibles trans- 
lated into the languages of these different peo- 


ples; but the greater number, unable to read, | 


can make no use of them, and those who can 
read are hardly disposed to change their creed 
for a religion deprived of all ceremony and ex- 
terior worship.’ Mr. Henderson says, in sub- 
stance, nearly the same thing —* Sometimes 
they found few of the inhabitants at home ; at 
others, those whom they did meet would 
searcely listen to them Sometimes they 
treated their message with mockery and scorn, 
hooted them with the utmost rudeness, and 
ordered them away.’ And yet it is stated by 
both our authors, that these Scotch families 
inhabit (we need not say at whose expense,) 
“ beyond comparison, the best-looking house 
in Astrachan!’*—Nobody can attach import- 
ance tothe coldness with which professed pro- 
selyte-makers may happen to be received any 
where. But perhaps we ought to distinguish 
trom the state of general harmony we have 
been applauding, two sects of Christians—the 
Rascolnicks, a kind of Russian Roundheads, 
wid the Roman Catholics, whose priests are 
here, as they too often are elsewhere, ignorant, 
bigoted, and intolerant. Both these sects bear 
1 hatred, plusquam theologicum, towards the 
established Greek church 

We cannot conclude without saying that 
the perusal of these two works, from the pens 
of two apparently impartial and dispassionate 
men, who have no grievances to complain of, 
no angry and disappointed feelings to gratify, 
no favour to ask or expect, and, in short, no 
other objects in view than the promulgation of 





truth, (always excepting that little share of | 


vanity which attaches, more or less, to au- 
thorship,) must, we think, leave on the mind 
of the dispassionate reader an impression emi- 
nently favourable to the character of the Rus- 


sian government. So little does there appear 


} 


of the exercise of what Englishmen think of | 


when they hear the mention of despotic power 
—jealousy, and unnecessary interference in 
private concerns—that, on the contrary, a spi- 
rit of forbearance, of kindnese, and considera- 
tion, is every where manifested towards those 
who have sought protection under the imperial 
crown—wiether it be to those hordes of bar- 
barians which, in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, have intruded themselves, most incon- 
veniently sometimes, into parts of the Russian 
territory already occupied by Russian subjects, 
or to those restless and infatuated beings, 
whom disordered imaginations concerning 
points of religion would not permit to remain 
quiet in more civilized countries. 

The government of Russia is no doubt arbi- 
trary and despotic ; but, as in Denmark, where 
the subjects are almost proverbially happy, the 
despotism is a mitigated and a mild one. It is 
one also in which the abuse of power carries 
with it its own corrective. Much unquestion- 
ably depends on the personal character of the 
sovereign ; but he cannot, if so inclined, long 
play the tyrant with impunity. A Russian of 





* This useless mission, we believe, has since 
been abandoned. 








England, which turned upon the unceremoni- 
ous manner in which they get rid of an ob- 
noxious autocrat in Russia, Is said to have sot- 
tovoce observed, “ It is very natural for you to 
disapprove of it; but we consider it as our 
Magna Charta.” Russia has shown, indeed, 
that she has no wish, like the two great Ma- 
hommedan states of Turkey and Persia, to 


keep her subjects ina state of horeiess sla- 
very and stupid ignorance: she is, on the con- 
trary, proceeding, with a rapidity that could 


hardly be expected, to alleviate, with the view 
of eventually abolishing, the one—and, with 
a liberality almost unexampled, to afford the 
means of enlightening the other, by the en- 
dowing of free sehools for the children of the 
poorer citizens and the military, in every city 
and town throughout the empire—while ex- 
cellent seminaries for the higher classes, at 
which the superior branches of education may 
be had at a trifling cost, are also to be found 
every where encouraged and protected by the 
government. The spiritual schools, as Mr. 
Henderson calls those for the education of the 
clergy, are perhaps too numerous, and edu- 
cate too many students. The papas, or parish 
priests, are miserably poor, and the number of 
churches is far beyond what can be required 
for the purposes of religion. It can scarcely 
be necessary, for instance, that a town of 
twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants, not half 
of them Russians, should have fifty or sixty 
churches, and yet such is often the case. 
There is nothing, perhaps, more detrimental 
to the cause of true religion than to see its 
teachers degraded in their circumstances be- 
low the bulk of their fellow-citizens, whom it 
is their office to instruct. The same remark 
as to numbers may be applied to the military 
schools, as means for recruiting the army. In 
fact, the church and the army of Russia ab- 
sorb a far larger portion of the population than 
sound policy would seem to warrant ; and the 
stop which has been put to General Aratcheef’s 
plans of military colonization would appear to 
show, that—in regard to one of these depart- 
ments, at least—the imperial government 


| have perceived, and are anxious to amend, 


the evil 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
ODE TO THE MOON. 


Moruaer of light! how fairly dost thou go 
Over those hoary crests, divinely led! 
Art thou that Huntress of the Silver Bow 
Fabled of old? Or rather dost thou tread 
Those cloudy summits thence to gaze below, 
Like the wild Chamois on her Alpine snow, 
Where hunter never climbed—secure from 
dread ? 
A thousand ancient fancies I have read 
Of that fair presence, and a thousand wrought 
Wondrous and bright, 
Upon the silver light, 
Tracing fresh figures with the artist thought 


What art thou like? sometimes I see thee ride 
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A far-bound galley on ita perilous way ; 

Whulst breezy waves toss up their silvery spray ; 
Sometimes behold thee glide 

Cluster’d by all thy family of stars, 

Like alone widow through the welkin wide, 

Whose pallid cheek the midnight sorrow mars 

So.netimes | watch thee on from steep to steep, 

Timidly lighted by thy vestal torch, 

Till in sume Latuman cave I see thee creep, | 

To catch the young Endymion asleep, | 

Leaving thy splendour at the jagged porch 


Huntress or Dian, or whatever named 

And he, the veriest Pagan, who first framed 

A silver idol, and ne'er worship'd thee! 

[t is too late, or thou should’st have my knee— 

Too late now for the ald hphe sian Vows, 

And not divine the crescent on thy brows; 

Yet, call thee nothing but the mere mild Moon 
Behind those chesnut boughs 

Casting their dappled shadows at my feet 

I wili be grateful for that simple boon, 

In r.any a thoughtful verse and anthem sweet, 

Aed bless thy dainty face whene’er we meet 


i 
O thou art beautiful, howe’er it be | 
| 


In nights far gone—ay, far away and dead, 
Betore Care fretted with a lidless eve, 

I was thy wooer on tv little bed 

And watch'd thy silver advent in the sky ; 
Letting the downy hours of rest go by, 

© see thee flood the heavens with milky light, 
rd feed thy showy swans before I slept ; 

thou wert then purveyor of my dreams— 

} wert the Fairies’ armourer, that kept 
beir burnish’d helms, and crowns 


T 
F 
| ind corslets 
bright.— 
Their spears and glittering mails ;— 
And ever thou didst spill in wand ring streams, 
Sparkles and mudnight vieams, 





For fishes to new gloss their argent scales 
Why sig! why creeping tears? why clasped 
“ee. 
, ; | 
Is it to count the boy's expended dow'r | 
That Fairies since have broke their gifted 


wancs, } 
That young Delight, like any o'erblown flower, | 


Gave, one by one, its sweet leaves to the | 
ground 

Why then, fair Moon, for all thou mark’st no 
hour, 


Thou art a sadJer dial to old Time 

Than ever | have found 
On sunny garden-plot, or moss-grown tow’r, 
Mottoed with steru and melancholy rhyme! 





Why shou'd I grieve for this? Oh, 1 must yearn, 
Whulst Time, conspirator with Memory, 
Ke eps his cold ashes In an antique urn | 
Richly ensboss'd with childish revelry ,— 
With leaves, and cluster'd fruits, and flowers 
eterne, 
Eternal tothe world. though not to me -- 
Ay, there will those young sports and blossoms 
be 
The deathless wreath, and undecaved festoon, 
When | am hearsed within, 
Less than yon pallid prinrose to the moon, 
Whom now she watches through her vapours 
thin, 
So let it be: Before I lived to sigh, 





2. THE 





‘Thou wert in Avon, and a thousand rills— 


Beautiful Orb! and so whene er I he 


Trodden, thou wilt be gazing from thy hulis- 


Blest be thy loving light where’er it spills, 
And blessed thy fair face, O Mother inild; 
Still put a soul in rivers as they run ; 

Still lend thy lovely lamp to lovers fond, 
And blend their plighted shadows into one ; 
Still smile at even on the bedded child, 
And close his eyelids with thy silver wand 


Westminster Rericu 


From the 
1. THE TROUBADOUR, a Poem, hy L. E.l 


Hurst, Robinson, and Co. tds 
GOLDEN VIOLET, a 
L. EL. Hurst, Robinson, and Co 


Tue attention we shall bestow upon the 
poems of L. EL, will not be commensurate 
with our own opinion of their merits, but rather 
admiration universally bestowed on 
class of readers to whom they are 
addressed; viz. the younger part of the fair 
sex, and those members of our’s who deem it 
interesting to be sentimentally melancholly 


Poe m i, ‘ 
Is26 


with the 


them by the 


As we teel a deep concern in the welfare of 


the former class of readers, and some pity for 
the situation of the latter, we shall consider oun 
time well spent if we succeed in laying before 
them a correct estimate of these extravagant 
ly applauded productions 

One word, however, by way of preface, con 
cerning the authoress Men are generally 
accustomed to treat women much in the same 
manner in which a superstitious votary treats 
the image of his saint; they approach them 
with reverence, bestow upon them, in words 
great homage and adoration, and invariably 
manifest, by their actions, a most contemptuous 
opivion of their intellect It is our intention to 
pursue aditferent course. We shall not shrink 
from a fair and complete criticism of the pre- 
sent works because they are the works of a 
woman; but thiscriticism will be written in the 
belief, and with a wish to impress the belief, 
that the authoress is equally capable with our 
selves of comprehending the reasons we shall 
assign for the hardest of our strictures. Though 
our language be very reinote from the extrava- 
gant flattery she has experienced, and by which 
it 1s Se arcely possible that she should not have 
been intoxicated, it will not be the language of 
flippancy or invective ; it will be addressed to 
her reason. We shall state no opinions with- 
out the arguments on which they are grounded ; 
and however unsparing may be our critique, 
it will express no disrespect, will assume no 
fancied superiority. We shall address the au- 
thoress as an equal, because we consider her 
an equal; we shall repress nothing out of re 
ward to her weakness, because we do not con 
sider her weak: in short, we shall be perfectly 
candid in declaring our opinions, which, though 
far from favourable, are neither inspired by 
persona! ill-will, nor by the still more contempt- 
ible desire of rendering any of our readers 
merry at herexpense. Let the authoress fairly 


weigh our reasons, and we have little doubt 
that her good sense will at once acknowledge 
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he justness of the conclusions to which they 
lead 

We shall endeavour as well to point out the 
practical tendency of L. E. L.'s productions, 
41s to discuss their poetical merits. But as we 
well know that the influence exercised by a 
poem depends chiefly upon the estimation in 
which its poetical merits are held, we shall first 
proceed to estimate the value of L. E. L.'s 
writings considered merely as poetry. If we 
succeed in establishing our opinions on this 
point, the observations we shall afterwards pro- 
mulge regarding their tendency will be receiv- 
ed with greater attention, and acquiesced in 
vith wreater readiness 

L. E. L are, for the most part, 
uetrical romances; generally sentimental de- 
ecriptions of sentimental loves: it is nothing 
wonderful, therefore that they have attracted the 
vdmiration of her female readers. Love is the 
rreat business of a woman's life; and any one 
who discourses with but ordinary ability on this 
ul-important topic, finds in a woman a ready, 
patient, and admiring listener. Such facile 
udges, however, are not to be implicitly relied 
n; they but too often confound the attraction 
f the matter with the manner in which it is 
reated, and erroneously attribute to the mode 
n which the subject is discussed, the pleasure 
vhich arises solely from the inherent interest 
of the subject itself’ We are inclined to be- 
ieve that such has been the mistake in the 
present instance ; and that L. E. L. has acquir- 
ed a degree of fame by writing on love, which 
she by no means deserves, and which her read- 
ers would not have awarded had she chosen a 
ess seductive theme 


s poems 


It is generally believed, that to render a 
metrical romance entertaining, requires less 
bility than to create equal interest in a poem 
vf any other description. This, however, is 
only partially true. The reader, indeed, finds 
mediocrity less irksome when his intention is 
somewhat occupied by a story, than when he 
has to depend for amusement solely on the po- 
etical beauties of the production: but if medi- 
ucrity be more irksome in a poem without a 
narrative, perfection is more easy. The poeti- 
val novelist must not only possess the ordinary 
wetical excellencies, a fund of striking and 
riginal ideas, with the capacity of expressing 
them in powerful and melodious language, but 
must also possess powers of a totally distinct, 
ind still more rare description—the powers re- 
quisite to imagine, and to unfold an interesting 
fable: he must know as well what incidents 
will create vivid emotions in his reader's mind, 
as the manner in which those incidents should 
be related to produce their full effect. To ac- 
quire this knowledge, he must study human 
nature profoundly. It is not surprising, that a 
few should soar above mediocrity in a pursuit 
requiring qualifications that few have perse- 
verance or capacity to acquire. 





Concerning the narrative parts of L. E. L.'s 
poems there can hardly betwo opinions. That 
he incidents of her tales have by others been 
a hundred times repeated is a matter of fact 
about which there can be no dispute; that 
even when new they were exceedingly pue- 
rile and uninteresting, is a matter of opinion, 


to which few, we believe, who have read li 
poems, will refuse their assent. 

A youthful pair invariably find themselves 
at the commencement of the romance, in that 
ecstatic state of feeling usually termed being 
in love. The heroine is uniformly represented 


| as perfectly beautiful; sometimes indeed, she 





is a blonde, flushed with health, possessing 
‘clouds of fair hair,” laughing blue eyes, and 
rosy lips: at other times she is a darker and 
more pensive beauty, whose brilliant eyes 
“flash darkly beautiful ;"” whose glossy curls 
surpass the raven’s wing in the darkness ot 
their hue, and whose pale and lefty brow speaks 
of exalted and melancholy musings. These 
engaging qualities are judiciously varied to suit 
different tastes, but at every change the heroine 
still is beautiful. ‘The hero also possesses his 
share of personal attractions: he is always tall, 
straight, well-proportioned, and valorous; he 
may be either slender, or stoutly built, brown 
or fair, possessing dark eyes or blue, fair oi 
black hair, a warrior or a bard. As the ro 
mance proceeds this engaging pair are crossed 
in their loves: to bear up against this misfor 
tune, the gentleman rushes to war, and consoles 
himself by slaughtering his fellow creatures 
the lady, with more humanity, manifests her 
constancy by rendering only herself unhappy 
she gradually pines away, and because deprived 
of one pleasure, ceases to enjoy every other 
‘These untoward circumstances having detained 
the denouement for the established time, the 
romance is at length brought to a pleasant © 
fatal conclusion, by overcoming the cross acc: 
dents, or rendering them insuperable. 

Such being the dramatis persone, the nex! 
question is, where to place them. It is evident 
that such heavenly beings could only be the 
production of a heavenly country: we accord 
ingly find them amidst bowers of roses, jas 
mines, honeysuckles ; always wandering by ths 
banks of some fair river ; inhaling the odours of 
the above mentioned flowers, and lulled tc 
slumber by the gurgling of s me sparkling 
streamlet ; cooing turtles attend them by day 
and plaintive nightingales by night. The air 
of this delicious country is ever mild and balmy 
the sun ever bright, and the moon always at 
full. Such are the narrations invariably found 
in the poems of our authoress: of the talen: 
requisite to concoct them, of their novelty and 
their interest when concocted, the reader is 
capable of judging without our assistance. 

Ve believe, however, that L. E. L. would 
preter to rest her claim to admiration upon hex 
poetical excellencies, rather than upon her 
merits as the contriver of a romantic fiction 
These excellencies we will now examine. 

We shall not attempt in this place to enu- 
merate all the requisites to good poetry; we 
shall select only those particulars necessary for 
our present purpose. It may be said, without 
any great deviation from accuracy, that the 
excellence of any poetry, considered merely 
as poetry, depends upon the reflections or de- 
scriptions it contains, and the language in 
which those reflections and descriptions are 
expressed 

Reflections in poetry, as elsewhere, should at 
least be just: it would be an additional merit 
if they were new ; and in all cases they should 
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st any rate, be pertinent, arising naturally fron 
the objects supposed to suggest them, and illus- 
trating, in some manner, the matter then actu- 
ally in question 

To retlection, however, L. E. L. seems little 
disposed: all that we have met with in her 
poems, which comes under that denominatior 
are some few, yet trite, remarks on the fickle 
ness of fortune, the instability of human happ- 
ness, and the cruelty of the world. Her com 
plaints are usually of the following descrip 
ion 


The first, the very first: oh! none 
Can feel again as they have don 


Alas! that every lovely thing 
Lives only but for withering ; 
That Spring rainbows, and Summer shine 
ind but in Autumn's pale decline.” 


fhe fleeting existence of rainbows is indeed 
in interesting and original subject of complain- 
wr; but the wisdom of such sorrow, or the 
vertinence of the remark, we are at a loss to 
neither can we perceive what ration- 
l cause of rejoicing would exist, even if rain- 
sows became everlasting. Moreover, although 
» true as to Surnmer, that it ends when Au- 
unn begins, Spring rainbows end somewhat 
irlier; this is an instance of the incorrectness 
lways attendant on hasty writing. We would 
Ivise L. E. L. to trust in future less to her 
eader’s ear, and more to his understanding 
The triteness of the following remark is only 
ialled by its incorrectness 


discover 


‘She led him te the lonely cot, 

And almost Amirald wish'd his lot 
Had been cast in that humble life b 
“rer whose peace the hour of strife 
Passes but like the storm at sea, 
That wakes not earth's tranquillity. 


‘he day-dreams of Arcadian happiness have 
ne since vanished; that poverty is rarely a 
tate of enjoyment or content, Is a_proposi- 
ion that no one above fifteen years of age now 

thinks of denying. We would ask also what 
s meant by the hour of strife passing over 
peace: peace is destroyed by strife but we 
ever before heard it made (even by metaphor,) 
u sort of high road over which strife might oc- 
casionally travel 

A portrait suggests the following lamenta- 

tion :— 

How sad, how strange, to think the shade, 
‘he copy faint of beauty made, 

Should be the only wreck that death 

Shall leave of so much bloom and health 

The cheek, long since the earth-worm’'s prey, 
Beside the lovely of to-day 7 
Here smiles as bright, as fresh, as fair, 

As if of the same hour it were.” 


Whatever fame L. E. L. has acquired, how- 
ver, is owing chiefly to her descriptions; to 





Our quotations, in this article, are almost 
ntirely extracted from the Troubadour. The 
observations, however, which they illustrate, 
ipply equally to the Golden Violet, which is 
nerely a repetition in different words of the 
ms contained in the Troubadour 


her descriptions of love, heroes, eroines, and 
landscapes 

Descriptions as wellas re flections, ifintended 
to be worth reading, should be original: it ts 


not requisite, indeed, that the objects de- 
seribed be different from those which other 
imen have described, but the description should 
“mia novel hght. Moreover 


description is to present to 


at least put th 
as the obye ‘t of 
the mind not only a vivid picture, but a pic- 
ture of the very thing 
illustration should be used that does not di 
rectly or tmdirectly 
It is not by crowd ng 
on lina 


that we 


deseribed, no epithet o 
} 

contribute to this end 
epithet, 
raise this vivid con 
enumerating im the 
words possible those few leading particulars 


epithet on 


hnoage 
} 


ception, but by tewest 


| that are sutlicient to suggest all the remaining 


conception of the 
object we wish to represent to the imagina 
tion. We cannot better explain our meaning 
than by adducing the following example. It 


is the description of Andromache receiving 


ideas requis te toa complk 1 


| her child trom the arms of Hector, whose de 


parture creates in her bosom the most anxious 
alarm. The tenderness of the mother, and 
the anxiety of the wife, are thus beautifully, 
yet simply deseribed 


* He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms 
Restored the pleasing burden*to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe was laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd ; 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear.’ 


It would be difficult by any number of words 
to raise a more vivid conception of Androma- 
che’s feelings than is created by this simple 
narrative. ‘The reason is obvious. The lay- 
ing the child on her bosom, hushing it to re- 
pose, and smiling over its slumbers, are all 
actions expressive of maternal affection; these 
indications were sufficient to suggest the idea 
of that state of mind which constitutes a tender 
and affectionate parent, while the sorrow that 
immediately succeeds or rather mingles with 
her joy, suggests with equal certainty the ideas 
of all those painful emotions which an affec- 


| tionate wife would experience upon the depar 


ture of her husband to battle. Thus Cowper, 
in his admirable description of crazy Kate 
conveys to the imagination a more vivid fee! 
ing of a wandering intellect by describing her 


| as ** begging an idle pin of all she meets,’ and 


hoarding it in her sleeve, than the most la 
boured enumeration of her extravagancies 
could have created. What more evident and 
striking proof of imbecility, than supplicating 
only for a pin, when destitute of every thing 
requisite for the preservation of life ? 

We will adduce one other illustration of 
these observations. Virgil, in describing thu 


| effects of a pest amongst the herds, gives the 


following example :— 


“ Eece autem duro fumans sub vomere taurus 

Concidit, et mixtum spumis vomit ore ervorem 

Extremos ciet gemitus. It tristis arator 

Meerentem abjungens fraternd morte juven 
cum; 

Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratra.” 


Every object here mentioned serves to 
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eighten the picture of misery. The ox drop- 
ping suddenly down, and dying; the sad hus- 
bandman loosing from the yoke the yet re- 
waining ox, sorrowing for the death of his fel- 
ow, and the plough stayed in mid-furrow, are 
unages that immediately create a strong and 
definite conception of the misery and desola- 
tion attendant on the pestilence the poet is 
describing 

The poems of L. E. L. furnish few im- 
tances of descriptions in consonance with the 
are endeavouring to illustrate 

The conventional language of poetry, as dis- 
tinguished from prose, atter it has been made 
the vel 
rree the 


rules we 


le of fine poetry, retains 
power of calling up poetical ideas, 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


in some de- | 


even when it is thrown together without form, | 


order, or meaning. A’ dictionary of such 
words, if printed in lines of ten syllables, might 
be mistaken for poetry by many who fancy 
themselves ardent admirers of poetic genius 
and would in truth have as much claim to the 
title as nine-tenths of the verses which are 
commonly read and admired. ‘Trusting to 
these poetical associations, and being pleased 
ierself with the words, L. E. L 
epithets and similes into her verses without 
regard either to poetical numbers or to reason 
In many of her lines, consequently, it would 
ve difficult to find sense, and still more difficult 
to find correct prosody. She evidently de- 
scribes from the descriptions of others, and 
not from the observation and study of nature 
itself. Her descriptions therefore never bring 
the whole subject definitely before our view 
scattered and unconnected particulars are enu- 
merated, and epithet added to epithet, without 
any determinate end. We thus find suggested 
to our imagination only a confused mass of 
single images, destitute of connexion, or any 
particular adaptation to the subject. The fol- 
lowing description of a battle from Byron, 
when compared with one extracted from the 
Troubadour, will fully illustrate our mean- 
ing -— 
“ As rolls the river into ocean, 
In sable torrent widely streaming 
As the sea-tide’s opposing motion 

In azure column proudly eleaming, 
Beats back the current many a rood 
In curling foam and mingling flood, . 
While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Roused by the blast of winter rave ; 
Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 
‘That shines and shakes beneath the roar, 
Chus—as the stream and ocean greet 
With waves that madden as they meet— 
Thus join the bands whom mutual wrong, 
And fate and fury drive along.” 


A river dashing into ocean, and a rushing 
tide impetuously repelling the headlong tor- 
rent, are magnificent illustrations of the furi- 
ous charge of hostile armies; and the uproar 
created by the elemental strife is an awful pic- 
ture of human warfare. From the co nce- 


But this apt similitude and determinate pur 

pose are not to be found in the following pas 

sage :-— 

* One silent gaze, as if each band 

Could slaughter both with eye and hand 

Then peals the war-ery! then the dash 

Amid the waters! and the crash 

Of spears—the falchion’s iron ring, 

The arrow hissing from the string, 

Tell they have met. Thus from the hetgi: 

The torrent rushes in his might. 

With lightning’s speed, the thunder’s peat 

Flashes the lance, and strikes the steel 

‘Many a steed to earth is borne, 

Many a banner trampled and torn,” 

{Or ever its brand could strike a blow, 

Many a gallant arm lies low 

Many a scarf and many a crest, 

Float with the leaves on the river's breast 
This is merely a confused enumeration of a 


few unconnected particulars, many of which, 
from the vague and general manner in which 


| they are described, might with equal propriety 


has crowded | 


belong to a tournament, a chase, and to a bat 
tle. The fury and the headlong madness o: 
combatants are no where depicted. The tor 
rent rushes in his might, but is a pacifie tor 
rent; meeting with no opponent, it is not an 
illustration of a combatant. Moreover, the 
arrow hissing from the string is no indication 
of the combatants having met, but is rather a 
proof that they are yet distant from each 
other. Neither is there any thing compared 
with “ the torrent rushing in his might.” The 
word “ thus’’ is used, but is neither referred 
nor referrible to any preceding part of the de 
scription. “ Lightning’s speed,” and “ thun 
der’s peal,” are the common-places of a school- 
boy ; and moreover the couplet in which they 
occur is almost without a meaning. Does the 
lance flash with the thunder’s peal, or with light- 
ning’s speed; and if flashing with lightning s 
speed, what object is attained by describing 
the rapidity of its gleamings? It is evident 
that the circumstances have been enumerated 
without any definite end, and the epithets ap 
plied without any consideration of the perti 
nence of their application. Whether a parti 
cular epithet serves to illustrate the object to 
be described, is a question that never suggests 
itself to L. E. L.'s mind: if a word sound pret- 
tily, and possess the proper number of sylla- 
bles (feet never being thought of), no further 
qualification appears to be required; it is 
placed in juxta position with certain other syl- 
lables, and thus contributes its quota to the 
formation of a line. L. E. L.'s vocabulary 


| though so indiscriminately brought to bea: 
upon every subject, is nevertheless exceeding 


ly scanty, and her stock of voit still more 
scanty than her vocabulary. Her printed 
works amount to more than three octavo vo 
lumes; yet we seriously believe that these 
volumes would be reduced to less than fifty 
pages, if her poetry were stripped of roses. 
violets, bees, rainbows, suns, and moons; fo: 








ment to the end of this description there is 
one definite comparison strictly adhered to; 
and every epithet used, every circumstance 
alluded to, serves to heighten the similarity 





* Almost verbatim from the two bad lines in 
the speech of Marmion to King James. 

t “Or ever” is not English, at least net 
grammatical English 
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We will be a little more methodical, an: 
range the example under particular heads. 
Roses and other flowers :— 
“ The lady sits in her lone bower, 
With cheek wan as the white-rose flower 


hese elements enter into all her descriptions, 
and compose, by their various combinations 
almost every line of her poetry. The number 
and dissimilitude of the objects, however, 
which they are made to illustrate, bespeak a 
boldness and ingenuity in the application of 
scanty materials, that few poets have had the 
power or the opportunity of manifesting 
Love, for instance, is like the smell of the 
rose; lovers are like the rose-trees (love is 
also like the morning sun, like wine, like a 
palace, like a lion's den). Dreams, smiles, 
snd eyes, are like sunshine; dreams are also 
ike violet’s breath, a rainbow, music, and 
mirth. A blush is like the inside of a white 
violet; a turban, a lamp, a lady's blandish- 
ments are all like a rainbow; and the lady her- 
elf like the moon. We cannot give a more 
haracteristic specimen of L. E. L.’s poetry, 
than the following fragments of a song from 
he Troubadour :-— 
In some valley, low and lone, 

Where I was the only one 

Of the human dwellers there, 

Would I dream away my care ; 

I'd forget how in the world, 

Snakes lay amid roses curl'd 





it this idea be not novel, the mode of express- 
ng itis not more so; and it is tame enough at | 
nest 
‘I'd forget at once distress, 
For young love's insidiousness ; 
False foes, and falser friends, 
Serving but for their own ends 


his idea, too, is equally original, and the ex- 
pression equally appropriate, elegant, and new. 
“| will fly like these away, 
To some lonely solitude, 
Where the nightingale’s young brood 
lives amid the shrine of leaves, 
Which the wild rose round them weaves. 
And my dwelling shal! be made 
Underneath the beech-tree’s shade 
[wining ivy for the walls, 
Over which the jasmine falls, 
Like a tapestry work of gold, 
And pearls around each emerald fold.” 


; the image of jasmine and ivy twined together, 
rendered more definite and vivid by the simile 
of the tapestry? The illustration itself would 
be unintelligible without the light reflected on 
it by the subject it is meant to illustrate. 

“ And my couches shall be set 

With the purple violet ; 

And the white ones too, inside 

Each a blush to suit a bride.” 
This collocation of words appears remarkably 
agreeable to our authoress: in the same poem 
she has, 

“ And the gold-spotted moss was set 

With crowds of the white violet.” 


Again— 
“ With a moss-seat, and its turf set 
With crowds of the white violet.” 


Again— 





“ The blush should be like the one, 
White violets hide from the sun.” 


“ And she was nurtured as a flower, 

The favourite bud of a Spring bower.” 

“ Look on the cheek. the rose might own 

The smile around, like sunshine, thrown ” 

“| will dwell with Summer flowers 

Fit friends for the Summer hours ; 

My companions honey -bees, 

And birds, and buds, and leaves, and trees 

“ Beneath the garden lay fill'd with rose-trees 

Whose sighings came like passion or the 

breeze.” 

“ And underneath its shelter stood, 

Leant like a beauty o'er the food, 

Watching each tender bud unclose, 

A beautiful white Provence rose ; 

Yet wan and pale, as that it knew 

What changing skies and sun could do; 

As that it knew, and knowing sigh’d, 

The vanity of Summer pride.” 
Moon-shine and sun-shine :— 

“ T thought how upon the moon-lit hour, 

The minstrel hymn‘d his maiden’s bower.’ 


“ Music's power 
Is little felt in sun-lit hour.” 


‘* When memory, like the moonlight, flings, 


A softness o'er its wanderings,” 
“ Hope and fame 
Together on my visions came ; 
For memory had dipp'd her wings 
In honey-dews and sun-lit springs.” 
To say nothing of the affectation and obscu 
rity of the phrase “ sun-lit springs,” we would 


ask if the alleged cause of the expectations of 


future fame at all elucidates the matter? We 
hope for fame: w hy? Because 

“ Memory has dipp'd her wings 
In honey-dews, and sun-lit springs.” 

We fear that whoever has no other reason 
for his expectations of fame, will live and die 
in obscurity. Under the head of unintelligi- 
ble, we could adduce a volume ; two examples, 
however, must suffice :-— 

“ Freshness of feeling, as of flower, 

That lives not more than Spring's first hour 
“ When comrade of the star and flower 

He watch'd beside his lady’s bower ; 

And number'd every hope and dream, 

Like blooms that threw upon life's stream 
Colours of beauty.” 
Want of space, not of matter, prevents any 
further extracts. 

The merely writing correct poetical lines, is 
the easiest part of the poet’s task. It is an 
operation that a schoolboy often performs with 
accuracy, by the aid of a correct ear and a 
slight knowledge of | row Correct prosody 
indeed is but one of the requisites to poetical 
numbers: it is, however, an indispensable one. 
For the formation of a correct poetical line, 
there are required a certain number of sylla- 
bles, and a certain namber of emphatic sylla 
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bles Rhythm in poetry resembles time in 
rausic, and its emphatic syllables are like the 
:ecented musical Without accented 
»otes there is no music; without emphatic syl- 
poetry All polysyllabic 


words have at least one emphatic syllable: the 


notes 





lables there is no 


syllable, however, on which the « muplasis fa is, 
nt in different words; but the sy 











1a poetical line on which the emphasis must 
ill, is always determinate. And the art of the 
yriter lies in so arranging his words, that the 
emphatic svilables shall I 
ie emplhat iit i 
pinion, however, i rlain nu ver of syllables 
is of itself sufl ent to er of t 
necessity { cl ( t ! i 
her lines prove h ter bee i rit i 
wine, in addition to ina 
ther ’ pruses, i ‘ ‘ 
this 
They parted, but each or hit 
Th micrhit conn Line n t 
Here the word “al mid the sy t 
eceupy the place of er 1 1 
the line i ! { Vet unle i! ) i 
cented in the pronun 
Ayain 
Oh' where the h t it knows 
Love's first Leps ure nthe ros 
Acai 
“ T cannot but think of those yea 


No ingenuity can convert this into poetry. "The 
is equally 


next example 


“A loved one, and yet be foryiven 


The next, as far as rhythm is concerned, ar 


ike a sailor's ditty 


“ Their fathers died for thy father: 


Thev would have died for thee 


“Too beautiful to be 


quite Vain, 


} . ‘ 
1s prose . unl SS We make “Tt l BET? iM on 


phatic; our reading would then be an exiac 


imitation of the sonorous sing-song of a school 
boy. We fear that we have tired « ead 
patience, and shall therefore clo our r¢ 





marks on L. E. L.'s poetical merit 
It is now our intention briefly to remark upon 
the tendency of her We shall not 


examine how great may be the influence these 


writings 
feelings 


writings are likely to exercise over tly 
that 


and opinions of her readers; but we tear 
if they exercise any, that influence 1s more 
likely to be pernicious than use ful 

It must be recollected, that the heroes whom 
L. E. L. describes are the heroes of a woman, 
and they may therefore be supposed to possess 
the qualifications requisite to enyvage awomans 
affection. A lady is good authority in these 
cases, and her beau-ideal of a hero may be 
fairly taken as the standard to which those men 
must conform who wish for her admiration 
And what greater inducement can be found for 
men to model themselves after any original, 
than the known approbation and encourage- 
ment of women? 

That compound of qualities which consti 
tutes a hero in the opinion of our authoress, is 
that sort of character commonly called roman 
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tic. He is to love women, and poetry, and 
fighting: he is to love women with so much ar- 
dour, that the remainder of his life is to be 
without comfort eit if his love be not re- 
or if the beloved object should die or 





turned, 


i ¢ noth 


e married to another during the hey-day ot 
his affection; poctry he is to love, as a means 
of eulogizing the rht eyes of a fair lady, 
courti her les, and deprecating her 
fr 2 - th milly noble and gen- 
tle ily f dispelling ennni, as well as 

il means of obtaining the ad- 


rt - rentle damsel All 











a is are to reme; feeling and im- 

t of his conduct; 

‘ | m are to be 

lle is indeed always 

but t I tinet virtue; 

the result of prin riple 

f met i! and homely a charac- 

ter to belong to | born knights and gallant 
ti i ipposed far too va- 

t vent trifling and useless an 

t as refi on the rule of life, 

the we be 1 vice and virtue 
When a la eyes are to be praised, or a gen- 

I runt h the body, it would be 

t to de the iccomplish- 

it of « f these pl ng tasks, by any 

t t cor rning the possibility 

f or more benevo- 
lent employ t In short, a hero must rash 
{to r,t | f the mise it creates; glo- 
' t isl I pas ls except love, 
of m ition than the 

or h f mil of his fellow- 
t ce e ! useful occupa- 

‘ of war the 

emp sentleman. He 

1 ! rant, because he is 

than his neighbours; and must culti- 


those intense and vehement emotions 
P h destroys the taste for 
i permanent pleasures of 
It seems neve t to have occurred to our 
, that the beings whom she so fondly 








idimires, be endowed with all these pleas- 

| ing qualifie and in the superlative de- 

ree, are purely imaginary; and that if acci- 

dent should combine these various qualifica- 

| tious in one individual, he would be no better 

than a scourge to his fellow-men, and a curse 
tol Ist 


We can see no very good reason why women 
should always be rendered an instrument to 
the destruction of all our best sympathies; why 
they should be induced to bestow their appro- 
bation upon men just in proportion to the effica- 
ey with which they produce, and the zest with 
whichthey enjoy bloodshed and misery. Love 
and war are words that we see but too often 
| connected; and success in love is but too well 
known to be the reward of valour in war. The 
savage presents to his mistress the scalps of 
his enemies, and finds favour in her eyes accord- 
ing to the number of these testimonies of his 
prowess. The more civilized killer of men, the 
modern soldier does not indeed preserve as a 
trophy the bloody heads of his opponents, but 
dangles at his button-hole a medal or hangs 
round his neck an order or a searf, and obtains. 
by these petty yet horrible baubles, the admi- 
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ration and affection of those gentle beings who | 
are supposed to render men mild and benevo- 
Jent—of women, 
blood would tremble, and shriek, and faint, but 

who reckle w their admiration on men | 


asly besto 


! the satisfaction of 
who at the sight of human | 


whose trade is to spill it like water, and to | 


spread desolation and carnage over the globe 
The time may come when women will cease 





to aid in rendering mankind a savage and a |} 
brutal race. At present, however, a charm is | 
spread over the dis ng trade of blood; ideas | 
of gaiety, of unspeakable pleasure, of romance, | 
of beauty, and of pomp, of every thing, in short, | 
that is glaring and attractive, are associated 

with the cruel and heart rending business of 


war. A woman imagines only the pleasurable 
part of this life of butchery—the parade but 
never the battle; she sees the young soldier 
decked out in his gaudy livery; she dreams of 
plumes and helmets, sashes, 
and spurs (for thus far the a sol- 
dier’s accoutrements ts romantic) ; 

can she see this interesting object 
templation worn out, fatigued, cold, and hun- 

ry; his “brilliant trappings all besmire hed, 

Fis limbs perhaps shot off, and himself exposed, 
condition, to a barniser sun, 
and almost mad with agony 
cities stormed, 


trumpets, cloaks, 
inventory of 
but seldom 
of her con- 


in this mangled 
thirsty, feverish, 
Neither does the spectacle of 
their inhabitants plundered and butchered, pre- 
sent itself to her view, nor apparently even to 
her imagination: yet wherever 
things must be. Did L. E. L 
tal consequences when she indulged in her 
fantastic descriptions of war and warriors? 
When she composed the following lines, did 
she believe that war was an evil? 


“ Lady, to-night I pledge thy name, 
‘To-morrow thou shalt pledge mine ; 
Ever the smile of beauty should light 
The victor's blood-red wine 


« And rush’'d the blo ud, and flash’d the light 
To Raymond's cheek, from Raymond's eye, 
When he stood forth, and claim’d the fight, 
And spoke of death and victory. 
Those words that thrill the heart when first 
Forth the young warrior’s soul has burst. 
° » ° . * . . 
* And Raymond felt as if'a gush 
Of thousand waters, in one rush, 
Were on his heart, as if the dreams 
Of what, alas! life only seems, 
Wild thoughts and noon-tide re velries, 
Were turned into realities.” 


That is to say, the gay dreams of his youth 
were about to be realized by the joys of war- 
fare. 


“ Impatient, restless, first his steed 

Was hurried to its utmost speed, 

And next his falchion’s edge was tried, 
Then waved the helmet’s plume of pride.” 


“When will youth feel as he felt, 
w hen first at beauty’s s feet he knelt ' 


* * « 


And where the glory that will yield 
The flush and ion of his first field, 
To the young chief? Will Raymond ever 
Fee] as he now is feeling ? 


Never.” 


var is, these 
weigh these fa- | 


no pleasure in life is equal to 
having slaughtered a large 
number of our fellow-creatures in a field of 


In other words, 


battle 


‘The first, the very first: oh, none 
Can feel acain as thev have done, 
In lore. + r, in pride, inall 
The planets « f life’s coronal; 


However beautiiul and bright, 
What can be |! their first sweet light!" 


Here, and by a woman, we have war classed 
as one of the “ planets of life's coronal ;”’ and 
thought also “ beautiful and bright.’ Canany 


human suffering is no fit 
aise without a blush the 
feelings of satisfaction derived from desolation 
And can L. E. L. with justice 
praise of gentleness of disposi- 
with sincerity the beneficent 
t the distance of a 
few pages from such passages as the above 

Of what use are applauses bestowed on tender 
feelings, when accompanied by the declaration 
itate against every in- 


I 
one who believes that 
subject ior rejoicing, pt 
and carnage? 
lay ec] 
tion, or eulogize 


sympathies of our nature, a 


tlin to the 


of sentiments which mil 
terest of humanity 

A few words mo L.'s opinion 
concerning the recipro the sexes, 
and we have done. ‘To a careless observer it 
must appear extraordinary that a woman should 
make a distribution of these duties entirely in 
favour of the opposite sex. To any one who 
knows with what servility women are accus- 


upon L. E 


il duties of 


| tomed to follow the opinions of men, any other 


distribution would appear surprising. 

There floats in the imagination of most men 
a vague notion, that it is the peculiar excel- 
lence of a woman to possess a timid and re- 
tiring character; in other words, to be diffi- 


dent of her own judgment, and rely implicitly 


on that of others. They therefore contrive 
that all rules for her conduct shall have a ten- 


| dency to make and keep her this timid charac- 





ter. A love of dominion on the part of men 
has alone induced them to consider this timi- 
dity and helplessness as desirable qualifications 
They almost universally believe it conducive 
to their interests to have women paraded be- 
fore them, and exhibited like automata; to 
have them patiently submit to be criticised, to 
be admired, and to be chosen. To permit a 
woman to weigh one man’s merits against 
those of another; to keep her judgment in sus- 
pense, till she learn their comparative excel- 
lencies ; to permit her to change her opinion, 
to own that her preference had been improperly 
bestowed, would, they fear, be to render wo- 
men free agents, to make them our equals, and 
to rob us of those dear prerogatives of domina- 
tion which our vanity and indolence are so 
deeply interested in maintaining. It unfortu- 
nately happens that the opinions of men in any 
society are invariably the opinions of women 
also; no matter whether inimical or not to the 
interests of women. In the case before us it 
consequently happens that none are more firm 
or warmer advocates for the utter helplessness 
of women, than women themselves; none more 
ready to punish every attempt to escape from 
thraldom, every indication of a desire to judge 
for themselves. A vast number of hall epi 
thets have for this purpose been coined by fe- 
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male indignation, of which unsparing use is 
made whenever a sister manifests restiveness 
under control. To such a length has this 
principle been carried, that the mere circum- 
stance of a woman's endeavouring to provide 
for herself, because it rescues her from the do- 
mination of men, is considered a derogation 
from her dignity, and degrades her, if she be a 
gentlewoman, trom her station in the world. 
Although this may be exceedingly grateful to 
the vai ity « f me n, we have but too convincing 
proofs of its baneful effects on the happiness of 
women 

L. E. L. takes every opportunity of preach- 
ing up this perfect subordination, and of be- 
stowing admiration upon those qualities which 
fit women for being useful and agreeable 
slaves; while those unfortunate attributes, 
which render the dominion of men precarious, 
are visited with corresponding reprobation In 
the Troubadour we find the hero, Raymond, 
permitted without censure to rove from beauty 
to beauty, reckless of the fatal effects of his 
fascinating arts; while Adeline, because she 
rejects Raymond's love, and is, like himself, 
somewhat difficult to please, is accused of 
cruelty and disdain, and visited with all the in- 
dignation our authoress is capable of assuming 
She is, it appears, a coquette: that is, she can 
behold a number of men admiring her beauty 
without falling in love with any of those ad- 
mirers; and does actually perimit young gen- 
tlemen to make flattering speeches on the sub- 
ject of her charms, without absolutely annihi- 
lating them with her frowns. On such slight 
encouragement it appears that the men fall 
dangerously in love; so dangerously indeed, 
that usually their lives are despaired of; at 
least so says our authoress, who cannot retain 
her wrath when speaking of those heartless 
creatures who smile, and have the cruelty to 
look exceedingly pretty, unmindful of the 
dreadful consequences attendant on the display 
of so much beauty as they possess. 


“ But she, alas for her false smile, 
Adeline loved him not the while. 

And is it thus that woman's heart 

Can trifle with its dearest part, 

Its own pure sympathies? Can fling 
The poison’d arrow from the string 

In utter heartlessness around, 

And mock, or think not of the wound! 
And thus can woman barter all 

That makes and gilds her gentle thrall, 
The blush which should be like the one, 
White violets hide from the sun ;* 

The soft low sighs, like those which breathe 
In secret from a twilight wreath; 

The smile, like a bright lamp, whose shine 
Is vow'd but only to one shrine; 

All these sweet spells, and can they be 
Weapons of reckless vanity ? 

And woman, in whose gentle heart, 
From all, save its sweet self, apart, 
Love should dwell with that purity, 
Which but in woman's love can be: 

A sacred fire, whore flame was given 
To shed on earth the light of heaven ; 





* Js this verse or prose 
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That she can fling her wealth aside 
In carelessness, or sport, or pride!’ 


Here is an injunction as strict as the lord 
chancellor's against waste, to restrain young 
ladies in future from being prodigal of blushes, 
sighs, smiles, or good-natured glances, in pre- 
sence of any gentleman, save him whom, by 
the gift of prophecy, she may discover to be 
destined, in the fulness of time, to become her 
lawful husband. We would beg leave, how- 
ever, to assure L. E. L., that, in these days, 
men seldom die of love; that she needs feel no 
further uneasiness on this account, and that 
the overtlowings of her benevolence would be 
more advantageously directed if employed in 
sympathizing with the wrongs of her sex, than 
with the victims of their cruelties. 


From the Westminster Review. 


LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE ALIGHIERI: 
Illustrata da Ugo Foscolo. Tom. 1. Londra. 
Pickering. 1725. 

Tuose who are acquainted with Italy and 
with Dante, cannot but be gratified in observ- 
ing the eager study of the works of that im- 
mortal poet, to which the Italians have de- 
voted themselves since the stimulus given, to- 
wards the close of the last century, by Alfieri, 
Gozzi, Monti, Parini, and others: for all the 
works of Dante have this distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, that they not on!y contain an ad- 
mirable application of sound principles to the 

talian language and poetry (which existed 
only during the triumph of the school of 

Dante.) but also the best maxims and fittest 


| instructions for inspiring the Italians with a 


love of their country ; and for removing those 
local obstacles which, from the state in which 
Italy has so bng languished, are opposed to 
her regeneration. Strangers to Italy can 
hardly conceive how so fierce a contest can 
have been so long waged respecting Dante's 
doctrines as to the Italian tongue; doctrines 
whien he has advanced ina little unfinished 
werk, written in bad Latin, and entitled, De 
Yulgari Eloquio, where he endeavours to es- 
tablish what is the genuine Italian language : 
and after a train of cogent and profound rea- 
soning, passing in review the different dialects 
of the Peninsula, discards them all, the Tuscan 
included, and decides, without hesitation, that 
the claim of the Florentines to the exclusive 
possession of the true dialect is an untenable 
and ridiculous pretension.” He adds, that the 
true Italian is that which is written and spoken 
by polished writers in every part of Italy, and 
is not restricted to any particular province. 
Since the discovery, in the sixteenth century, 
of this work of Dante’s, the Florentines, hay- 
ing failed in disproving the authenticity of the 
work, have strenuously resisted its authority. 
Thus this illustrious man, after having been 
condemned by the Florentines of old to be 
burnt alive, as a bad citizen, has been doomed 





* Post hee veniamus ad Tuscos qui propter 
amentiam suam infroni? titulum sibi Vulgaris 
illustris arrogare videntur —L.i.c. J 
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fresh by their posterity to undergo, as it 
were, a similar punishment in his writings, for 
imputed ignorance of that language which he 
hunself created 

But a philological dispute like this, which, 
when first agitated three centuries ago, was a 
mere question for pedants and literary tritlers, 
is now of far different importance. The ear- 
liest and greatest curse of Italy was the jea- 
lousies which grew out of the division of her 
provinces. The inheritance has been those 
civil hatreds and unworthy disputes which 
were studiously kept alive by each petty ty- 


rant who succeeded in enslaving his small and 


exclusive circle of dependents This division 
not only deprived Italy of the strength neces- 


sary to oppose a foreign power, but led one 








state after another to invite the presence of 


these strangers, from whom they patiently 
submitted to any insult, provided their neigh- 
bours had received a greater. Of this political 
parricide, the court of Rome was the great 
prototype. For, independently of cutting Italy 
in twain by her geographical position, inde- 
pendently of her ready disposition to call in 
one foreign power to expel another, which 
she had previously invited, while at no time 
was she very scrupulous in the use of either 
temporal or spiritual means to effect her ends ; 
as she was never sufficiently strong to master 
the whole Peninsula, nor so weak as to fear 
any of its separate states, so she always fo- 
mented those intestine discords, on the exist- 
ence of which alone she perceived her own 
safety todepené. Alluding to this, Macchia- 
velli said, with his peculiar discernment, that 
Italy owes it to her priests that she has net- 
ther religion nor repetation.* ‘Thirty years of 
revolution have, however, produ ed an i 





portant chang: A foreigner now rules, 
rectly or indirectly, froin oye end of Italy to 
the other. There is now but one [talian prines 
nor does he seem disposed (we hope we may 
be mistaken) to utter that woré. that sin 
but mighty word Unite.” which would be 
hailed as the matin song of salvation. There 
is not now, in truth, one of the provijces of 
Italy that does not hate the government to 
which it is subject, and to which it 1 linked 
alone by the tearful ble, chain 
of terror. The petty ustor 





their subjects to look on their fellow-citiz 








of another state as fore le have either « 

appeared, or, from the pressure of the mo- 
ment, are obliged to enter into one common 
league. Thus, while all the s of 





Italy are united, the 
Formerly, both tyrants and people were di- 
vided; Italians were then the e1 
lians: now, the stranger is the 
of interest exists no longer; } 
and tyranny, all centre in one point. 
Napoleon, whom the Italians should hat 


' ’ 
people are equally so 








* Abbiamo adunque con la chiesa e con i 
preti noi Italiani questo primo obbligo d’essere 
diventati senza religione e cattivi: ma ne ab 
biamo anche un maggiore, il quale ¢ cagioue 
della rovina nostra. Questo ¢ che lachiesa ha 
tenuto e tiene questa nostra provine 1a divisa.— 
Miscorsi su T. Lira, Loi. ec. 12 


not so much for having inflicted evil, as for 
neglecting to conter blessings, was, however, 
their benefactor in this, that he destroyed the 
distinction of Florentine, Lombard, or Pied- 
montese, and taught the present generation, 
who will certainly influence the next, to con 

sider all those as brethren who speak the same 
language. The Venetian, the Milanese, the 
native of Romagna, were for some years under 
the same laws, the same administration, and 
the same despotism, and united even by their 
common wretchedness. The remembrance of 
the existence of a kingdom of Italy, which, it 
is true, was but the shadow of national inde- 
will be neither soon nor easily ef- 
faced from Italian hearts. Rome, Turin, Flo- 
rence, indeed, were no part of this kingdom, 
but their union with the French empire only 
made the foreign yoke more odious, and led 
the respective inhabitants of these states no 
longer to regard each other as strangers.— 
Then the civil, criminal, and commercial laws, 
and the leading and fundamental maxims of 
government, were the same throughout Italy, 
whether Italian (if we may use the term), 
French, or Neapolitan. For proofs of the pre- 
valence of this national sentiment, we need 
only refer to the journals and official reports of 
that monarch who may now be deemed the 


pendence, 


holiest of the Holy Alliance, the emperor of 


Austria. Our readers have, no doubt, been 
tired of hearing it incessantly repeated, that 
Italy was, and perhaps 1s now, filled with sects, 
to whom the most atrocious sentiments and de- 
signs were charitably imputed ; designs which 
were to overturn the legitimate order of things 
in their native country, or to liberate (for this 
is the meaning of legitimacy in Italy) “+t feli- 
from the noxious presence of 
Granting the existence of these 
immensely numerous sects in Italy, it evi- 


cissimi sudditi 


foreigners 


' dently proves that the Italians not only regard 


each other without distrust, but are closely 
united by the ties of friendship and patriotism 
1a league against their common enemy. We 
now, as an exemplitication of this remarkable 
and happy change that has taken place in lta- 
ly, that the Genoese, whose old hatred to- 
wards Piedmont and all its inhabitants is noto- 
rious, received with brotherly kindness and 
most generous hospitality those brave and un- 
fortunate men of Piedmont who, after their 
truggle for liberty, arrived among 
them in I-21, poor and dependent, though 
they left behind them fourteen millions of 
francs untouched in the public treasury, which 
have carried off. 

doubtless the chief distinction 
people and another. Supposing 
for amoment that the political ties which bind 
the. nations of Europe together were dissolved, 
leaving all at liberty to form fresh unions, ac- 
cording to their choice, we should see that, 

here not separated by leagues of ocean, all 


i 
} 
KR 





Unsuccess 











itions speaking the same language 
would unite together, just as the particles of 


different salts in the same solution are attract- 
ed each by its homogeneous kind, and form re- 
gular crystals, per / amor che sentono I’ una 
per € altra, as Dante would say. This ex- 
plains the policy of the Romans in imposing 
their language on the nations whom they con 
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quered,* well knowing, that diversity of lan- 
guage is that which constitutes a foreigner, 
snd taught by their own language to regard a 
foreigner as an enemy.} Napoleon, whose des- 
potism was of itself equal to that of any two 
Roman senates, decreed that the French lan- 
guage should be used in all public acts in those 
Italian provinces which he incorporated with 
his colossal empire, Rome and Florence ex- 
cepted. The theatre was not even left to the 
unfortunate Italians, the suspicions of the go- 
vernment banishing from the stage the gene- 
rous and patriotic Alfieri. But in the king- 
om of Italy, where it would have been too 
tarefaced to attempt this, what was practica- 
tle was effected through other means; and 
among these it was decreed, that all young 
men wishing to go to the Universities should, 
before their admission, bring proof of having 
studied French in the different colleges, where 
professors were appointed to teach that lan- 
guage. This attempt to abolish the Italian 
ould only answer to France while governed 
by Napoleon; nor would it even then have 
succeeded, if despotism, which corrupts and 
contaminates every thing, had not, in time, so 
far degraded the Italians, as to make them put 
the finishing stroke to their own destruction, 
ss the Cumeans formerly did, when they 
eagerly begged permission to make use of the 
language of their victors.{ 

Now that the danger is past, it is evident to 
ill enlightened Italians, that it is of the first 
mportance to their country to preserve her 
language. Living under governments where 
to be charged with having the feelings of an 
Italian is too often synonymous with condem- 
nation, and the loss of all that renders life 
ear, and frequently of life itself, they also 
perceive that philological discussions may be 
productive of the happiest effects in keeping 
up the national spirit. Unable to speak the 
truth without disguise, yet feeling, that duty 
to themselves and to their country forbids 
them to preserve an injurious silence, they 
have discovered a way of invoking their coun- 
trymen by the powerful spell of national at- 
tachment This way presented itself to them 
n Dante’s work “ De Vulgari Eloquio.” 

The Italians to whom we have referred saw 
that the doctrines of Dante—that man to whom 
Italy owes every thing,and who acknowledged 
but one language as the true Italian—were ex- 
netly those calculated to serve their design. 
Accordingly, on his authority they began, by 
showing that the Italian language is not, and 
ought not to be, either Tuscan, Roman, or 
Sienese ; that the Italians should henceforth 
pe only one nation ; and that it was inadmissi- 





* Imperiosa civitas Roma non solum jugum 
rerum etiam linguam suam domitis gentibus 
imposuit.—D. dugustin. de Crritat. Det. b. ix. 
c. @. 

t Apud majores nostros, is (hostis) diceba- 
tur quem nunc peregrinus dicimus.—Cicer. I. 
Offic.c. 12. See Servius in Virgil. /Eneid. 
iv, 424, 

t Cumanis petentilus permissum ut publice 
Latiné loquerentur, et preconibus Latiné ven- 
dendi jus esset.—T. Liv. Histor.1. 40, ¢. 42 
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ble to speak either of different dialects or se- 
parate provinces. 

When this question began to be agitated 
three centuries ago, as we have already re- 
marked, it was merely ridiculous and useless, 
not being directed to its proper object. It was, 
indeed, sometimes injurious, because the vul- 
garity of some of the disputants rendered them 
only the more hostile to each other; and be- 
cause the contest was not so much in favour of 
one language throughout Italy, as from a dis- 
like of the arbitrary tone of the infant Acade- 
my Della Crusca. By some it was, at that 
period, denied (by Gigli for instance,) that 
the language was either Tuscan or Florentine ; 
not in order to restore one common language 
to the whole nation, but merely to establish 
its supremacy at Siena. In short, the doctrines 
of Dante were not then maintained in the spi- 
rit of their author, nor had Dante himself that 
magic power over a nation enervated by the 
dominion of Spain and the Council of Trent, 
which he possesses at this day, thanks to the 
ardour with which the study of his poem has 
been renewed. Now, the combat is carried 
on under the shelter of his name, that name 
so eminently Italian, and his doctrines are now 
propagated with various commentaries. This 
rekindles and increases the desire of studying 
the Divina Commedia itself, to which he owes 
his fame, and in which he introduces with 
such felicity the precepts laid down by him 
with equal force as a rhetorician, in his lesser 
work, De Vulgari Eloquio. But if these dis- 
cussions had no other merit than that of ex- 
tending the reading of the Divina Commedia, 
they would still be of incalculable advantage, 
since there is either no work capable of rous- 
ing Italy from her present state, and of making 
her again what she was, or, if there is, that 
work is the Divina Commedia ; with this ad- 
vantage, too, that no human power can pre- 
vent its being reprinted, or can limit its study 
Nay, in that part of Italy directly subject to 
Austria, the government, trom a well-grounded 
jealousy of the court of Rome, looks with fa- 
vour on the study of the works of Alighieri, 
who was so formidable an enemy to that Court, 
and hurled his thunders with such force against 
the Papal power. ‘To understand this feeling, 
it will be right to take an estimate of the re- 
spective power of Austria and the court of 
tome at the present day in Italy. 

Whoever attentively considers the conduct 
of the Austro-Italian cabinet on the subject of 
religion, will observe, that Austria speculates 
before-hand on the future. It is not at this 
moment that she has any thing to fear from 
the preponderance of the court of Rome in 
Italy. In no country are the papal bulls, and 
the superstitions and mummeries of the Ro- 
mish religion, more despised. Even in the 
times of the Italian republics of the middle 
ages, and before Italy groaned under multi- 
plied fetters, the Italians laughed at their 
popes, without ceasing to be Catholics ; and in 
former days, the pope, whose name was so 
terrible, and the object of such reverence to 
the nations of Christendom, was frequently 
chased from Rome, and even put into prison 
by those subjects whom he now rules with 
leaden hand and iren rod. When the ambas- 
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sadors of our Henry II. repaired to Rome to 


exculpate that monarch from the crime of | 


Becket's death, they did not find the Pope in 
the Vatican, but at Tivoli, besieged by the in- 
habitants of Rome: so that, as Macchiave 

in his own unrivalled manner, remarks, while 
a powerful and distant monarch was abjectly 
humbling himself before the Pope, his neigh- 
bours were in arms against him, and, driving 
him to the last extremity So true it i 
says that great politician, “ that phantoms are 
more formidable when viewed » distan¢ 
than when examined w, that 
the Romans, not throu tear * the P 
but of that league whi 

of the continent in cliains 


to expel his holiness trom I 

tented, like other Ital » w 

he: rtily at him induleences, and 
lees.| Indeed, as they ild not enter into 
all the absurdities which 
to believe, they began by r diculing, and have 
ended by despising, not only the church of 
Rome, but the Gospel and the Scriptures 
The vices of the titled Romish clergy, from 
the nepotism ot the popes to the ivarice of the 


were called on 


priests, their well known state of concubinage, 


and their womorality, have had an admirable 
tendency to produce this effect 

It is not, therefore, under such circumstances 
+ to fear: but sh 
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mly too happy t 
see a conqueror to whom all the world gav 
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eferred to the fourth commandment, and con- 
ined a long argument to show “ the obliga- 
tions of good Catholic subjects towards their 
irinces, and particularly those of the Italians 
towards Napoleon I. emperor and king Af. 
ter declaring that he was deserving of the hich- 
st honour, amongst other reasons because he 

is the anointed of the Lord 
! s with the foll 
serve our emperor 

honour and serve 
wever, did 


it conclude wing 


iH line SS, 
} ’ 


ords—“ To honour and 
! king, therefore, is 

God himself. The people, he not 

and the curates 


( nul vate d 


prie sts. Wiio 
ines from 


eneve this; and 
doect 
Latin 
ntelligible to the con- 


but sup; “d by 


suc h strange 
r, with the addition of extracts 
m the Scriptures, u 


regation, to sanction 


ligible te » di ! te to con- 
both 
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ie intel 
» society and from 
ived for 
e whom they cordially re- 
ged the latter 
others heir vate exhorta- 
ful than their public 
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viled in secret, and they encou 
entiment in 1 
ns were more p 
reaching, because they had the air of being 
t so that thi ly fruits of the Ca- 


Caprar », that those 


weous;, 
doctrines of 
nersous who knew 

ere in their injunctions to honour and serve 
1 king, thought that they were only enjoined 
ro formd to honour and serve God. In the 


‘an time, when the Pope was so unjustly and 


nominiously dragged to prison by Napoleon, 


nd the cardinals were put into confinement, 

ny persons, who at another time would have 
nant at such proceed- 
, sympathized with an un- 
fortunate old man, whom Napoleon had him- 
elf elevated and held up to their veneration 
ind esteem by the manifestation of those sen- 
himself. Pius VII. was the very in- 
lividual whom he had solemn!y recognised as 
and the visible head of the 
be that of the state. He 
! f Napoleon, 
ud approve d the sale of the church posses- 

ns Vet, in « pposition to the rights of na- 
tions, who rested on the faith 
if treaties, was dragged from his bed with 
every indignity But tar different is the posi- 
tion of Austria less 


rejoiced at this, felt ind 
gs; and the people 


ments 


1 sovereign prince, 
religion declared to 


oo it was who. fo aid and farour 


this sover¢ ign, 


She is careless as to the pa- 


: j 
pal approbation in ecclesiastical affairs, because | 
n all her proceedings she acts as if her actions | 


und decrees were grounded on an undeniable 
right, inherent in the empire. She perceives 
that the more the court of Rome embraces the 
principles of the Jesuits, the further it is re- 
noved from those of Vienna. Austria is aware 
of that maxim of which Napoleon was igno- 
rant—that subsequent farours do not cancel 
ld grievances: that Rome cannot look with 
complacency on the emperor's nomination, at 
his pleasure, of bishops holding Jansenist prin- 


ciples ;* on his refusal to place the censorship 





* The Austrian government appointed a ca- 
ion of the name of Morandi bishop of Mantua, 
aman distinguished for piety and learning; but 
the court of Rome refused him canonical insti- 
tution, because he was suspected of Jansenism 


His journey to Rome to be instituted was to no | 


purpose, as he refused to subscribe the famous 


by the hand of 


that their teachers were in- | 


of the press in their hands; his not consider- 
ing the papal sanction necessary previous to 
the imprisonment of a priest; his prohibition 
against the entrance of friars into his domi- 
nions; and his denial of permission to his sub- 
jects to repair to Rome to enjoy the plenary 
indulgence, which the Pope would dispense 
to them with a liberal hand.” Austria knows 
that priests never forget nor forgive; that they 
wait for favourable time and place with mar- 
vellous patience; that small concessions are 
only so many incitements to demand greater; 
and that the Jesuits, the present rulers in 
Rome, are never content until they become 
masters in those houses into which they at first 
gain admittance on the score of charity. But 
Austria will neither tolerate Jesuits nor friars 
of any kind, as she considers them auxiliaries 
of the other Italiun rulers, with whom she may 
one day be at variance. She is indisposed also 
towards the holy fraternities, because she dis- 
likes that they should preach, in private as well 
as in public, the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the Pope over the empire; while at the same 
time she is unwilling to incur obligation to- 
wards them for abstaining from domg so, as 
she does not choose to be under the necessity 
of treating any person with deterence, still less 
the satellites of the Pope, and because she 
compels all classes indiscriminately to obey her 
without remonstrance. The clergy, and espe- 
cially the bishops, are treated by her with pe- 
culiar rigour, as they consider themselves ac- 
cording to the canons, not to be legally and 
unconditionally subject to the temporal power 
In Piedmont the bishops refused to take the 
oath of fidelity to the government without per- 
mission from Rome. It was granted, as the 
exercise of such a prerogative established the 
principle that permission might be denied; it 
was not denied, as there was no object in doing 
so; and as on swearing allegiance, they pre- 
mised that they did so under the papal sanc- 
tion and not otherwise. The Piedinontese go- 
vernment, being the vassal of Rome, was ob- 
liged to swallow this bitter pill; but Austria 
would send the first bishop to prison without 
ceremony or formality of any kind, tdlicd et 
immediate, who should evince the slightest he- 
sitation in obeying an order of the government 
In 1815, when after having in vain attempted, 
in the face of recent treaties, to retain the 
three Jegations of Bologna. Ferrara, and Ra- 
venna, she was obliged, at the instance of her 
allies, to give up the point, she did not aban- 
don these possessions to the Pope, as a just re- 
tribution to their legitimate and ancient sove- 
bull The Austrian government 
would not yield by appointing another indivi- 
dual to the bishoprick, and the episcopal see 
of Mantua remained vacant seven or eight 
years, and we believe, indeed, is so still. 

“ * An edict was published in the Austrian 
state, prohibiting any of the subjects of the 
emperor to go to the jubilee at Rome. But 
the government might have spared the cost of 
the paper. The Lombards would not have 
gone at any rate, and the sentiments of the 
Italians may be collected from the small num- 
ber of pilgrims from those states in which there 
was no prohibition 
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reign; for general Steffannini, the Austrian 
commandant in Bologna, on withdrawing his 
troops, published a proclamation, stating that 
Austria gare (as if it were a gift), not restored, 
the three legations to the Pope ; and the gifts 
of sovereigns, it is well known, are not irrevo- 
cable. As a sovereign, the Pope is legitimate 
in the eyes of that power, but scarcely so much 
so as other princes. 

For these reasons, Austria will probably al- 
ways be favourable to the circulation of Dan- 
te’s works, as they lay bare the vices of the 
court of Rome without mercy, and refute her 
extravagant claims, by dissipating the delu- 
sions on which they are founded. To this 
must be added that he openly supports the im- 
perial doctrines against the and the 
principal object indeed of his book De Monar- 


popes, 


chid is to maintain against the court of Rome, 
that the empire is independent of her. And 
his reward was, that his book was put under 
the censure, and enrolled in the index of pro- 
hibited works. Indeed his bones were nearly 
being disinterred, and burnt as those of a he- 
retic.” The life of Dante shows him to have 
been a true and staunch Italian. He was a 
Ghibelline after the popes had invited foreign 
powers into that country, and when, abandon- 
ing their pastoral crook for the sword, they 
wished to render themselves superior to the 
laws; and, asa Ghibelline, he was of the im- 
perial faction in the sense already mentioned, 
because the emperors would doubtless restrain 

* These are Dante's words: “Sit ecclesia 
1, imperium B, autoritas sive virtus imperii ¢ 
Si non existente .7, C est in B, impossibile est 
/l esse caussam ejus quod est C esse in B. Ad- 
huc; si nihil operante ./, C est in B, necesse 
est 2 non esse caussam ejus quod est © esse in 
B,cum necesse sit ad productionem effectis 
properart caussam, presertim efficientem, de 
qua intenditur ;” and this is infallible logical de- 
monstration. As to the fact of the threatened 
disinterment and burning of Dante's bones as 
a heretic, Boecaccio, in his Life, and Bartolo 
da Sassoferrato, a celebrated commentator of 
the Roman Laws, and contemporary of Dante, 
place this beyond a doubt. To satisfy the cu- 
riosity of our readers, we give the words of 
this jurist, often quoted, but seldom referred 
to. In his commentary on the L. 1. § 2, ff. de 
Requir. Reis, Bartolo disputes whether a judge 
can cite an absent person to appear, who is 
living in another state, and says, “ Quidam 
sunt habentes jurisdictiones separatas et dis- 
tinetas, ita quod una ab alia non dependet, nec 
sunt sub eodem domino, prout papa et impera- 
tor. ‘Tunc unus non potest citare in territorio 
alterius; ita loquitur C. Pastoralis, sed debet 
requirere illum judicem in cujus territorio est 
ut illum citet, ut hic dicitur. Et tenemus illam 
opinionem quam tenuit Dantes prout illam 
comperi in uno libro quem fecit qui vocatur 
Monarchia: in quo libro disputavit tres ques- 
tiones ; quarum una fuit, an imperium depen- 
deat ab ecclesia? et tenuit quodnon. Sed post 
mortem suam quasi propter hoc fuit damnatus 
de heresi, nam ecclesia tenet quod imperium 
dependet ab ecclesia, pulcherrimis rationibus 
quas ommitto: tenendo istud, quod imperium 
dependeat ab ecclesia.” 





the unbridled pontifis within their proper limits, 
and expel those strangers from Italy, who had 
been invited thither by them. 

The greatest merit of Dante, that especially 
which renders him so much dreaded by the Je 
suits, is the spirit of inquiry and research with 
which he inspires his readers, teaching them 
to use their reason as the foundation of their 
belief. Only a herd of sheep, says he, follow 
one another, without knowing why—not men 
created by God for the exercise of virtue and 
acquirement of knowledge. Now let truth 
only be freely sought, and it must be effectually 
found. Dante had undoubtedly a mind most 
strongly impressed with religion; yet in his 
poem, precisely because he is truly and sin 
cerely religious, he attacks all the abuses and 
superstitions of the court of Rome with pro 
and has done that which, by the 
way, the leaders of the reformation subse- 
quently took so much credit for. Against the 
abuses of not reading, or of garbling the Serip 
tures—the riches of the priesthood—the omni 
potence of the Pope—the imposture of the de 
cretals—the venality of the Roman court of 
chancery, and against bulls, excommunica 
tions, indulgences, and masses, Dante raises 
his tremendous voice from one end of the Mi 
rina Commedia to the other. He perpetually 
declauns, too, against the civil discords of the 
Italians, and their various tyrants are held up 
by him to patriotic execration. Change but 
the names, what he then said is applicable to 
the present day. But further, the reading of 
the Divina Commedia necessarily requires a 
profound study of the history of the times of 
Dante and of the middle ages in Italy; and 
were this alone the fruit which the Italians 
would gather from the study, it would, as we 
have already said, be an inestimable gain. 

In whatever form the maxims of Dante were 
repeated to Italian ears, they would not fail to 
make a powerful impression, but no one can 
truly estimate its strength. if he but considers 
the poetic charm with which, by the pen of 
Dante, they are clothed, and which so greatly 
enhances their attraction. We feel, for in- 
stance, the power of the imagery of Dante, 
but can hardly be alive to all the force and vi 
vacity of expression which constitute so great 
a part of true poetry: we can estimate the no 


digious force ; 


| bleness of some of his characters, but can 
| hardly do justice to the peculiar propriety of 


their eloquence. The bitterness of his irony, 
the pungency of his reproaches, the delicacy 
of his praise, the touching grace of his pity, 
require, for their full perception, a vast mas- 
tery of the language. To understand the ex- 
tent of the influence which Dante may exert 
upon the destinies of Italy, we must imagine 


| the powerful effect produced upon a people of 


| 





the most lively perceptions and strongest feel- 
ings, by the sublime traths of that immortal 
poet, amidst such splendour of expression, such 
striking similitudes, propriety of diction, sobrie 
ty of style, copiousness of imagery, harmony of 
metre, variety, vigour, and grace, logic and 
enthusiasm combined; all occurring* in the 
midst of continual patriotic allusions, so dear 
to the national feeling of a people. 

Dante is now more than ever talked of in 
England; yet, without being identifted with 
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the author and his book, it is impossible to 
enter into what we have now said. All persons, 
however, would be judges, and, what is worse, 
some who evidently show that they have never 
read nor heard more than a few passages from 
the poem, here and there. 

But it is not enough to be an Italian to feel 
and even to understand the Divina Commedia ; 
and to enable the Italians to reap that advan- 
tage from it which we trust they will yet do, 
some assistance is required. From the mo- 
ment that this poem was composed, the want 
of this was felt, and a commentary is still in 
existence, though only printed in part, styled de/ 
Famigliare di Dante, and written by some triend 
of Dante himself, who states that he had heard 
hin say that he had never, for the sake of the 
rhyme, written any thing which he had not pre- 
viously designed to write. After this commen- 
tater, an infinite number appeared, and still 
there is not yet one good commentary, while 
its necessity is felt more and more every day. 
In proportion as we are further removed from 
him, the history of himself, the times in which 
he lived, and of his lite, becomes more uncer- 
tain, broken, and obscure. It is well known 
how often it is necessary to the understanding 
of the poem, and, still oftener to the perceiving 
and enjoying the delicacy of its frequent histo- 
rical allusions, to be perfectly acquainted with 
the Italian history ofthat period. Still more ne- 
cessary, we should say, isan accurate knowledge 
of his life, cleared from what is fabulous; be 
cause in this singular poem the real hero and 
principal actor is the poet; every thing refers 
to, every thing depends on, him. Moreover, 
he was the creator of his language, formed and 
selected words from every dialect, and, as a 
poet, used them figuratively ; and the language 
of his time not being that of the present day, a 
commentary becomes desirable, in order to teel 
and comprehend a poet well, who knows how 
to say so exactly, neither more nor less than 
he intends. To understand Dante, the reader 
must also be intimately acquainted with the 
state of knowledge in the world in his day, 
whence this knowledge was derived, and, what 
is more extraordinary, how it has been in some 
cases verified, after the lapse of As if, 
too, this were not suflicient to give employ- 
ment to a commentator, Dante takes pleasure 
in throwing the veil of allegory over many 
parts of his poem, rendering the commenta- 
tor'’s task the more difficult, as the poet him- 
self was a most subtle investigator of allegory, 
and continually discovered it where others 
would not have suspected its existence.t In 
such a field, the unbounded space of possibili- 


ares.” 


* The planetary attraction, for example, was 
the foundation of Dante's astronomical system, 
which clearly states that the heavenly bodies 
mutually attract each other.—See Parad. c. 2, 
v. 123, and c. 28, v. 125 

{ For an example of this, we have only to 
open the Conrite. But, for the sake of those 
who have not this work (often unintelligible, 
thanks to the ignorance of the copyists and the 
credulity of the Academy della Crusca, which 
has often legitimized words that have been tn 
terpolated, and thus rendered the text more 
obscure) we will cite an example 
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ties lies before the commentator open to his 
path. But this is not all. He must possess 
exquisite taste and talent for criticism, ena- 
bling him to make a selection amongst various 
readings, often equally beautiful, but entirely 
different. These are gifts and acquirements 
rarely united inthe same individual: and where 
they are found, it is no easy task to put them 
into practice, considering the dryness of the sub- 
ject, the Herculean labour, and almost more 
than human patience necessary, and the inade- 
quate fame which he has a right to expect from 
so ungrateful a toil 

The volume of Ugo Foscolo, by its arranged 
facts and arguments, connected in succession, 
and supported by authorities, punctually quoted 
by volume, chapter, and page, endeavours to 
elucidate as much of the life of Dante as is ne- 


| cessary for understanding, or rather to prepare 


! the reader for understanding, the poem 


Dante says, | 


The 
question is discussed whether it was ever pub 
lished by Dante ; and if so, whether there is any 
hope of discovering the MS., and what steps 
mirht to be taken to establish the genuine text. 
The e then demonstrates the ob 
ject of Dante in writing the poem, and strives 
to TN the t 
ry of the middle ages, and on those parts of the 
poem and their particular meaning, which may 
to the political interests of modern 
an ement of his volume gave 


wnhinentator 


tentian of the Italians on the histo 


be of service 
Italy. The 
pleasure 
we indulged the hope (not unreasonable, from 
the well-known talents and learning of Signor 
Foscolo) that any commentary published in 
Eneland. that is, without fear of the censor or 
the police, or of excommunication, would, at 
least as fur as freedom of expression, be worthy 
of Dante ; 


those 


woul 





us is lovers of that country, because 


and have for its object to point out 
and maxims which most 
likely to be of use to Italy: to recall the doe 
trines of Alighieri to her attention, would fur- 
nish, as we thought, an adinirable subject for 
a commentary on the Drrina Commedia, 

Foscolo, relying on what Dante himself says 
in the Conrito. to show the difficulty of unray- 
elling allegories, takes occasion to warn himself 
and others not to go deeply into that subject. 
Impartial and just tow ards preceding commen- 
tators, he frequently discovers and corrects their 
errors, but praises their industry and good in- 
tentions, when these errors were neither wil- 
ful, obstinate, nor factious 

With respect to the work of Ugo Foscolo, 


are 


passages 





we are sorry not to be able to detail all its me- 
rits, nor to give all our reasons for praising it 
as it deserves. Its chief recommendation is 


that of being directed to the pursuit of truth, 
whatever that may be, instead of collecting 
proofs in support of the truth of an assumption, 
to which every thing is made subservient; so 
that where the author falls into error, and we 

Veder si pud (I allegoria) in quel canto del 
Profeta che dice: Nell’ uscita del popolo d’ 
Israelle d’ Egitto, la Giudea ¢ fatta santa e |i 
bera Che avvegna esser vero secondo la let 
tera, ® manifesto, non meno esser vero quello 
che spirittualmente s intende, cioé: che nel/ 
uscita dell’ anima del peccato, essa fi fotta 
santa e lhera m sua potestade Would any 
one have expected this 
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do not mean to say that he may not have done 
difficulty ot 
love of any particu- 


so, it must be attributed to the 
the subject, and not to the 





lar system ie secondary, but very conside 
rable, charm of Foscolo’s work consists in his 
profound know ledg of the times of Dante, in 
the perspicacity am rcumen of h observa 
tions, in the philosophical and eh want spirit of 
eriti m th i 1s EN hi 
difficult question \ i. howeve sive me 
lich thre \ le of tl ( ( " 
me ir sor) r ne ‘ rand 
vere na masenu ear ‘ t \ 
we | vast : f t 
not ¢ ved in aw t Ss anin 
duction to the most 1 nerget ! 
poets Foscolo's -p tin the m0 
of the personages aud t re otf Dant HH 
matomizes the tacts nd extracts trom them 
the minutest circumstance v serves to 
lustrate and explain what us rppeare 
either of no import or undeservir { 
ther elaucid n \ tl " Dp t 
togeth it on it if t n 
admirably to clear up eae] tuer, and to 
tate the understanding of the por 

Ifthe author sometin ( ends to the of 
fice of commentator, he seatters ymany tf 
ers over his thorny mth as to inst et lis 
reader without fiticu him. Perhaps t 
introduction of certain divres und episodes 
which are extraneous to the argument undet 
discussion, is injudiciou f they serve to 
amuse the attent } y their variety. thev ex 
act too great in effort of t mim n resuming 
the argument, in der not to | t train of 
previous reasoning » and the argument of itself 
requires the closest at tion, both as to matter 


and the exactness of method with which it is 
treated. We must, however, except from our 
tined t »doh - 


disapprobation the few 


nour to the inemory of our countryman Payne 


Knight, for the sake of the elegance of style, 
sincerity of affection, and delicacy of sentiment 


for which they are remarkab!| 

We have observed a few trifling mistakes, 
which we notice only to show that 
perused the book with attention. It is surely 
not correct to say [sect. 10] that the most an- 
cient known copy of Dante is that which is 
attributed to Filippo Lillani, and to th 
1343, when the Landi } 
date 1336, which we have reason to think cor- 
rect. There is another MS. too, among the 
Triulzi Mss with the date 1357 We do not 
think there is any hope of having a specimen 
of the hand-writing of Dante 
existing 
house of Papafava, quoted in the “3d section 
because the signature o 


we h ive 


year 


MS. of Piacenza bears 








taken from the 
document in the possession of the 


"Dante cannot be 


atnx- 
ed to it, inasmuch as neither the witnesses nor 
the principals to a contract put their signatures 
in those days to notarial acts in Italy, a custom 
only introduc beginning of this 
century; nor is the want of the name of the 
mother of that Aleghiera mentioned in the do 
cument cited in sect. 171 of any consequence, 
the name of the mother not being put to any 
document except the marriage settlement : 
It is seldom possible to do justice to good | 
books by extracts: still less could we make ex- 
tracts from the work of Foscolo, all the parts 


since the 


He, how 


tui iustanee of great erud 


of which at S esely connected 
would see 


inited, has only to read 


7 
i 


tion and criticism 


th and following sections of this 


rk, relating to Dante's wile, hitherto so i 
treated by rraphers and commentator Hhis 
per t sensibility over all writers who 
\ riiten on Dante, may be seen in th 
11ith tions, where th 
enisocr t} d’ Arimino 1s introduced 
Aft t t t that ur readers will joi 
thu it n, that this work, wor 
t t oat thor and tts subject, gives us rea 
re tor hoping that at length we 
s} e, from Fe Ys hands, an edition 
wl } tin tothe text and the notes, w 
hor to the father of Italian Literatur 
dwe th Lhe will also agree that, to un 
derstand ar ! the Divina Commedia, and 
to read it with advantage, it will be highly use 
il (not tos necessary) to prepare, by mak 
mselves pertect masters of this E say on 
t text Dan 
ib thirt : renders the work of Foscolo 
‘ ind entitles him to the 
t i ! ‘ int study to place 
t em of | the Itahans under 
pomts of ¥ i which they ought to 
it it. in to ip some more solid ad 
v t { i n “mere study of verse 


besides this, the malignant and 





nterested isations of these whose delight it 


s. to Ke \ rid 1 darkness, and wio on 
that ace int ii e name ot Dante, are un 
veiled witl ! cy, combated without re 
spect. and « tro ed bey na the power of re- 
p This it was principally wanting in 
the comimentar on Dante trom the first to 
the last of the what was most ne cessary to 


be done, what Foscolo has begun, and what we 
hope (and in this every lover of Italy should 
Nothing will 
contribute nore both to prove these truths and 
to exhibit the ereat soul of Dante. and the in 
finite obligations which Italy, and indeed the 
world, are under to him, than the knowledge of 
the wretched condition of the religion, science, 
and governments of Italy in his time. This 
interesting subject Foscolo proposes to eluci 
date in three apposite dissertations, which are 
to follow in the volumes, and 
which will not fail to possess an interest with 
every person who is not absolutely indifferent 
to that revival of letters and civilization in Eu 
rope W hich commenced with Dante Of course 
it may be taken for granted, that this work of 
Fosecolo's, and his whole edition of Dante, will 

prohibited by the Italian govern- 
nd by the court of Rome. As to the 
atter, it has long been a received maxim, Pro 
hibitus ergo legatur; as to the for 
mer, the prohibition will be delusive : afew co- 
pies will suffice to do much good, were no 
other to result than the exciting the Italians 
to the political study of Dante. 

At some future time we propose to ourselves 
to analyze the commentary on Dante which M 
Rossetti has lately published, but which we 
could hardly dispose of on the present occasion 
Its strange fancies are singularly contrasted 
with that intelligent and informed criticism 
with which Foscolo has adorned his researches 


mus) that he w complete 


suc eeding 


be rigorous! 


ist Rome, 
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Church in Lndia— Bishop Heber. 


From the Quarterly Review 


1. Missionary Registers , 1226 
” Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Fanshai 





Middleton, D.D.. late Lord Bis hop of Cal- 
rutta By Henry Kaye Bonney, DD., 
Archdeacon of Bedford.” 4 

4 Farewell § mon, pre ched in the Parish 
Church of Hodnet, in the County of Salop 
tpr ? 20, 1823 By the Rer, Reg Heber 


Second Edition 


1 The Omn presence of God; a Sermon 
prea hed sdugust Je. ont Consecration 
of the Church of Se len Benares By 


Reginald Lord Bishop of Calcutta Cal- 
cutta, 1226 


= lk God has no need of hun 
retorted South on the 

still less has he need of human ‘gnorance 
ind too truly has this been seen in 
the history of the attempts to Christianize the 
Kast. A sanguine spirit has gone forth thither, 
expecting ends without means—hailing the 


in fearning 


Puritans of his day, 


ost equivocal symptoms as infallible signs of 


conversion—prompting replies to the listless 
and then parrot- 
words as spontaneous tokens of grace 
every sentence which one of the missionaries 
addressed to a man betore him. covered with 
cow-dung, he received as an answer, “ Nisam! 
mostcertain!) pronounced with great gravity, 
ind accompanied by a sober nod of the head 
1 was much cheered,” says the worthy 
teacher, “by his approving so cordially the 
doctrines of salvation :""—and if here the ques- 
tions had ended, this man would have had as 
good a right to be enrolled amongst the lists 
of converted heathens as many more; but, un- 
luckily, it was further asked, “ How old are 
** How long have you been Sunyasee:” 
to which he replied, with the same emphasis 
as before, “ Nisam! Nisam!’ The missionary 
hould ever be on his guard against exciting 
the suspicions of the people of England that 
his work is hollow and unsound,—he should 
be slow to claim conquests which cool-headed 


heathen, recording those 


you 


men at home may think his desultory mode of 
The people of 


warfare not likely to achieve 
England are not ignorant of the boasts of the 
Roman Catholic teachers in the same field; as 
many as they could baptize (and in some coun 


tries they are said to have made short work of 


it, by swinging a besom) were registered as con 
verts, and reported as living proofs of their 
amazing success. And we all know what has 
been the consequence. Of late years, how- 
ever, and especially amongst the Protestant 
missions of our own chureh, far greater cau- 
ind now 


tion has been obsei ved except. per 


laps, in a few instances where the native ca- 
techists recommend to the missionaries candi- 


dates for baptism, for whose competency they 
are thernselves the vouchers) a degree of hes 
tation is felt about admitting to this rite, that 
some may think, and perhaps justly think, 
more than even prudence demands. That 
error, however, if error it be, is on the right 
side 

Already, by all who de not wish to be blind 
some symptoms f progress may be traced 


Till within these few years the reluctance of 


much of 


To | 


5l 
| the Brahmins to communicate the contents of 
| their sacred book was insuperable ; now, every 

European, who, has the curiosity, is permitted 

to look into those mysteries, and acquaint him- 

self with what a Hindoo professes, which will 

often furnish not the worst arguments against 

what he practises. Martyn durst not intro- 

duce into his schools his version of the para- 
and acquiesce, of necessity, in the use 
of a Hindoo poem on an avatar of Vishnu, 
which had no other merit than that of being 
unintelligible to the children: but at this day the 
gospels are freely read, as far as the teachers 
think fit to impart them; boys of all ranks, 
from the Brahmin to the Soodra, are assembled 
together, under the same roof; and places are 
won and lost in the classes without any refer- 
colour. When one of the 
church missionaries was first appointed to the 
school at Burdwan, not a boy would consent to 
abide on the same premises with him; by de- 
they were induced to become more fa- 
miliar—at length to attend worship—and at 
last (except during the holidays) to remain 
with him altogether. At Badagamme, in Cey- 
lon, we are told that the children of different 
castes may be seen seated on mats, eating and 
drinking together, with the utmost apparent 
good will:—a novel spectacle, even in that 
island of promise. It is not more than five or 
six years ago since the project for educating 
females in India was reckoned hopeless; now, 
upwards of thirty girls’ schools are in activity 
at Caleutta alone. At Mirzapore, where a 
chapel has been established for Bengalee 
preaching, the congregation changes several 
times perhaps during a sermon, as the curio- 
sity or patience of the hearers becomes ex- 
hausted ; nor is it a symptom of small import- 
ance that, whilst few old people are observed 
there, the young are always to be found in con- 
siderable numbers. We are told by Colonel 
| Phipps, (who resided several months near Jug- 
| gernaut, and was present at the great annual 
festival.) that the practice which but recently 
prevailed of enticing pilgrims to cast them- 
selves under the wheels of the car has now 
ceased; that the disgusting images with which 
it was decorated have been removed, and that 
the outer walls of the temple are purged of the 
like emblems of impurity. “ Where there is 
shame. Jolson there may in time 
be virtue.” Again, while Martyn found him- 
self every where regarded with a degree of 
suspicion and reserve, that almost shook his 
, the late Bishop Heber, we un- 


bles 


ence to caste or 


orees 





says 





better purpose 


derstand. discovered his office to be magnified 
fir beyoud his hopes or expectations; received 
a ecrdial weleome trom those wlio, some few 
years earlier, would borely have endured his pre- 
j sence ind was solicited to despatch ordained 


ministers to several stations that had been 
hitherto neglected, with an earnestness which 
could not be mistaken. We could adduce many 
other facts, relating indeed to individuals, but 
still above all suspicion, to prove that the mind 
of the natives is becoming more busy about 
religious truth—but we abstain, from dislike 
to a species of argument which is justly lis- 
tened to with extreme caution, and because we 
would not, in any degree, contribute to the 
spirit which, proclaiming “ A. to 


srowth of a 





rs 
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be all that could be wished, ‘ B. a pleasing 
ad, affectionate C. (who, how- 
ever, afterwards, poor fellow, trained off) very 
attentive, and of a dwarfish stature,’—an- 
nounces, on the other hand, with detestable 
presumption, that G had been suddenly re- 


und serious, —* 


moved by cholera morbus, just when, in spite | 


of all advice and admonition, he was deter 


mined to help a party of Roman Catholics to | 


act a play! 

Caste is undoubtedly the great obstacle to 
the conversion of the East, but it is not an in- 
surmountable obstacle. It existed, with many 
other Indian peculiarities of the 
before the age of Arian vet ¢ 
made its way on the coast of Malabar in spite 


present day, 


hiristianity 


of it. Certain it is, also, that many natives in 
our own times have actually courted baptism, 
and thereby broken caste, even where the 
caste was honourable; and that more have 


been prevented from taking the same step, by 
the importunate parents and 
friends, seconded, in some cases, by the disin 
ns of the missionaries 
themselves. It is not. indeed, by mea 
which “« of observation” that a 
death-blow can be dealt to this deep-rooted in- 
stitution ;—but time and Christianity will do 
the work in peace. Thus it is that slavery, in 
almost all Christian countries, has disappeared, 
no man knowing when or how—not by the tri- 
umphant issue of a servile war, not by any 


sudden measures of leg: 


entreaties of 
terested recommendati 
any 


sure ometh 


ttorial emancipation, 
but through the operation of the eternal laws 
of soci } } 


progress fixed by Providence, and es- 





pecially, as we cannot but believe, by the slow 
yet sure operation of that very principle which 
1s now beginning to work in India. Thus it is 
that witchcraft, which so few generations back 
held firm possession of the faith of our fore- 
fathers, the lofty 
oft a 


and against which 
Sir Matthew Hale 
has been quietly laid aslee 


of caste could be 


even 
mind 

p. What prejudice 
stronger than the principle 
of religious mniolerance in our own country 
three centuries ago, when even Cranmer 
could sully his fair fame by one miserable, 


though, no doubt, most conscientious compli 


ance with it; and what is, perhaps, more re 
markable, when, in a subsequent age, and 


after the tempest of the Reformation had well 
nigh subsided, even the amiable Bishop Jewell 
could breathe the temper which spake in 
James and John at the Samaritan village, in 
one solitary sentence of his inmortal Apology 
But years rolled on, and the better spirit was 
silently prevailing. Through Hooker, who 
now appeared, its advance may be traced : 
though his writings (which, however, are of a 
defensive rather than an aggressive character) 
occasionally deal out blows against the cap- 
tious adversaries of the church which he re 
vered, with an asperity savouring more of the 
times than the inan, yet never would they de- 
liver over an heretical offender to the secular 
arm; and, in the next century, toleration was 
openly and professedly abetted in a work, 
which, as it was the first, so it remains the 
ablest, vindication of the cause—“ The Liberty 





of Prophesying."—With these and many more | 


such instances before us, we cannot but look | severe mortification—of mortification propor 
forward to the time when Brahmin and Soodra tioned te the strereth of his reasonable eonvic 


was not proof, | 


shall have the relation to each other of gentle- 
man and peasant, and no other—and this the 
more confidently, because there is good reason 
to believe that caste is as much a civil as a 
religious institution,—as much founded upon 
convenience as upon conscience. 

Such a consummation the establishment of 
a national church among our own countrymen 
seattered over India was eminently calculated 
to advance; and in selecting the founder of 
that church, (a matter of no small importance 
to its future fortunes,) a most sound judgment 
was exercised. The hints for his conduct in 
India, which Dr. Middleton committed to 
writing whilst on ship-board, and which are 
given in Archdeacon Bonney’s Life of him, 
are worthy of all praise; and to that spirit of 
piety which influenced him, both in the ac- 
ceptance and discharge of his high functions, 
were added, talents for business, and a practi- 
cal wisdom, which enabled him to struggle 
with difficulties that would have overwhelmed 
a mind of a different construction, and to de- 
vise measures and regulations of ecclesiastical 
polity for the infant church, under which, by 
God's blessing, it will for ever prosper. Still 
his firmness (and few men had more) was not 
unfreqnently put to the proof. The appoint- 
ment of a bishop at all was considered by many 
a dangerous experiment; and perhaps a jea- 
lousy of investing him with too ample powers 
was the natural consequence. It must, for ex- 
ample, have been vain to expect that a know- 
ledge of Christianity should be diffused on any 
creat scale, without the liberal help of native 
preachers, over such a country as India— 
more especially when the civil government 
cannot, for obvious reasons, give more than 
their best wishes to the work. The history of 
our own Reformation (were not the reason of 
the thing enough), might have established this 
truth; and whilst Wales, and the Norman 
Isles, where the new doctrines were taught by 
ministers of their own, became speedy and 
sincere converts to those doctrines, Ireland, 
which was visited by English instructors only, 

men whose speech was strange and offensive 
to the great majority of the inhabitants,— 
never was made fully acquainted with the re- 
formed faith; and so, that critical day being 
suffered to pass unimproved, has entailed 
upon the sister-kingdoms, in our own times, @ 
melancholy division of heart. The privilege, 
nevertheless, of ordaining native Christians 
was withheld from Dr. Middleton; and though 
he subsequently sued for it under restrictions, 
it was still denied to him. On trial, however, 
it was found that a bishop had not been nearly 
so mischievous as had been apprehended. No 
rebellion had followed his appointment; the 
rupees had continued to drop as fast as before 
into the Company's treasury : and accordingly, 
one of the first acts of Dr. Middleton's sue- 
cessor was to ordain a native Christian. Nor 
was this the only thorn in the side of our first 
Indian bishop. It may be gathered from his 
two latter charges, how much he suffered from 
the divisions which he saw amongst the peo- 
ple, and that the want of unity in church doc 
trine and discipline afforded him a subject ot 
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‘ion that every departure from the tenets of 


the Church of England was a departure from | 


sound faith and primitive practice. Baptists, 
Independents, Wesleyan Methodists and Pres- 
byterians were all struggling for precedence ; 
and the poor heathen lookers-on might well be 
perplexed with unnecessary difficulties when 
they perceived that the Christian doctors 
themselves agreed in nothing but in mutual 
accusations of error. Having borne up, how- 
ever, against these difficulties as few men 
could have done; and having wielded the 
powers of a bishop for nearly nine years, with 
a wisdom that has procured for him the admi- 
ration of all lovers of our church, this excel- 
ent man was gathered to his fathers; and was 
succeeded by one, of whom, if we should now 
speak somewhat more at large, our excuse 


must be found in the extraordmary degree of 


public sympathy with which his recent and 
untimely death has been regarded, both in Eng- 
land and India. 

Reginald Heber was the son of the Rev 


Reginald Heber, of Marton, in Yorkshire, and | 
of Mary, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Allanson, | 


of the same county. His father lived just long 
enough to witness his youthful honours; his 
mother still survives to lament his early death. 
ile was born April 2Ist, 1773, at Malpas, in 
Cheshire, a living at that time held by Mr. 
Heber, as was shortly afterwards that of Hod- 
net, in Salop, which, together with the estate, 
had come into possession of his family by a 
marriage with an heiress of the ancient and 
honoured name of Vernon. In his childhood, 
Reginald Heber was remarkable for the eager- 
ness with which he read the Bible, and the 
accuracy with which he remembered it; a 


taste and talent which subsequent acquire- | 


ments and maturer years only served to 
strengthen, so that a great portion of his 
reading was intended, or at least was employ- 
ed, to illustrate the Scriptures; and perhaps 
few men of his day had attained so masterly a 
knowledge of the historical parts of the Bible as 
well as the doctrinal, or could have thrown 
happier light upon its oriental customs, its dif- 
ficult geography, or the civil, political, and 
moral condition of the people to whom it was 
addressed. We believe it was once his inten- 


tion to have published notes upon Calmet, a | 


task for which he would have brought al! the 


resources which any single individual could be | 


expected to furnish. Such a work, had it 
pleased God to restore him to his native land, 
would have been an agreeable and most useful 
employment for his declining years ; and many 
materials for it, in addition to those he already 
possessed, he would have undoubtedly accu- 
mulated during his active researches in the 
East. To verbal criticism he had not (like his 
episcopal predecessor) devoted so much atten- 
tion; nor perhaps did the character of his 
mind quality him for making, in that branch 
of learning, the same progress as in its more 
popular departments. The patient investiga- 
tion of a peculiar construction, or the emenda- 
tion of a corrupted text, (necessary as such la- 
bours are,) are not those in which the facul- 
ties of a poet (and such were certainly his) 
commonly delight; and of the few poets who 
have attempted minute criticism: most have 





failed, and none have been eminently suc 
cessful. 

He received his early education at the gram- 
mar school of White-church, whence he was 
afterwards sent to Dr. Bristowe, a gentleman 
who took pupils near London. His subsequent 
eareer at Oxford, where he was entered of 
Brazen-nose College, in 1300, proved how well 
his youthful studies had been directed, and how 
diligently pursued. The University prizes for 
Latin verse, for the English poem, and for the 
English prose-essay, were successively awarded 
him: and * Palestine” received the higher and 
rarer compliment of public and universal praise. 
Such a poem, composed at such an age, has 
indeed some, but not many, parallels in our 
language. Its copious diction,—its perfect 
numbers,—its images, so well chosen, diversi- 
fied so happily, and treated with so much dis- 
cretion and good taste,—the transitions from 
one period to another of the history of the Holy 
Land, so dexterously contrived,—and, above 
all, the ample knowledge of Scripture, and of 
writings illustrative of Scripture, displayed in 
it—all these things might have seemed to be- 
speak the work of a man who “had been long 
choosing and begun late,” rather than of a strip- 
pling of nineteen. Some few of our Univer- 
sity English prize-poems have had an epheme- 
ral reputation beyond the precincts of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford; but “ Palestine” is almost 
the only one—(we can recollect, at most, but 
two others of whom any such language could 
be fairly used)—that has maintained its ho- 
nours unimpaired, and entitled itself, after the 
lapse of years, to be considered the property of 
the nation. It might have been expected that 
such a poem would but have been the first of 
many—that so cordial a welcome would have 
stamped its author the follower of the muses 
for lite; but having given to the world a small 
and well-known miscellaneous volume in 1812, 
(the whole of which did not then appear for 
the first time,) he withdrew almost entirely 
from a pursuit to which he was by temper 
strongly inclined, and devoted himself to the 
unobtrusive duties of the clerical office.". From 
Still, out of the fulness of his heart, or at 
the call of his friends, he would at intervals 
give proof that his hand had not forgot its 
cunning, however it might have hung up the 
harp; and a specimen will not displease our 
readers :— 





* FAREWELL 
“ When eyes are beaming 
What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streaming 
From their crystal cell; 
When hands are linked that dread to part, 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smart 
Of them that bid farewell! 


“ When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss would tell, 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 

When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again, 
Oh! death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid farewell'!"—MS 








— 
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the original pieces of that volume, it would be 


easy to select thoughts of animation and of 


tenderness ; but unless perhaps “ The Passage 
of the Red Sea 
verses) should be excepted, nothing that, as a 
whole, comes up to the standard of Palestine 
{n the translations of Pindar which it contains, 
it may be doubted whether the deep-mouthed 


(which is a noble copy of 


Theban is not made to speak too much after | 


the manner of the great minstrel of Scotland ; 
still they are executed with genuine spirit and 
elegant e, and the rambling movements of an 
author, who, in his anxiety to escape from an 
Hiero or an Agesias, is very ipt to run riot and 
lose his way, are connected with no common 


success. Previous, however, to the production 


of this volume, and whilst he was vet fellow of 


All Souls, a society to which (it should have 
been said) he had been elected from Brazen- 
nose, Reginald Heber travelled through those 
parts of Europe which were then open to an 
Englishman: and some of his observations upon 
Russia and the Crimea, which Dr. Clarke was 
permitted to extract from his MS. journal, and 
publish as notes to his own work, have ever 
been reckoned the bijoux of the volume, and, 
indeed, convey more information ina few words 
than perhaps would have been communicated 
by any traveller, except Burckhardt—whose 
close and pithy sentences not unfrequently re- 
semble these able memoranda. 

Having now been put in possession of the 
valuable living of Hodnet, which had been re- 


served for him, he married Amelia, daugliter of 


Dr. Shipley, late dean of St. Asaph, and, happy 
in the prospect of those domestic endearments 
which no man was more qualified to enjoy, 
settled himself in his rectory. In no scene of 
his life, perhaps, did his character appear in 
greater beauty than whilst he was living here, 
“seeing God's blessings spring out of his mo- 
ther earth, and eating his own bread in peace 
and privacy Ilis talents might have made 
him proud, but he was humble-minded as a 
child—eager to call forth the intellectual 
stores of others, rather than to display his own 
arguing without dogmatism, and convincing 
triuinph—equally willing to reason 
with the wise, or take a share in the innocent 
gaicties of a winter's fire-side; for it was no 
part of his creed that all innocent mirth ought 
to be banished from the purlieus of a good 
or that he is called upon to 





without 





man's dwelling; 
abstract himself from the refinements and civi- 
lities of life, as if sitting to Teniers for a pic- 
ture of the Temptations of St. Anthony. The 
attentions he received might have made him 
selfish, but his own inclinations were ever the 
last he consulted; indeed, of all the features in 
his character this was, perhaps, the most pro- 
—that in him, se/f did not seem to be 
denied, to be mortified, but to be forgotten 
His love of letters might have made him an 
inactive parish-priest, but he was daily amongst 
advising them in dill 


minent 


his parishioners, iculties 


coul 





ting them in distress, kneeling. often to 


the hazard of his own by their sick beds; 


exhorting, encourag reproving he saw 
* Mr. Heber was, on one occasion, brought 
to the brink of the erave by a typhus fever 


ecaucht in this way 


need; where there was strife, the peace- lofi 
maker; where there was want, the cheerful ain 
Yet in all this there was no parade, no I 
apparently not the smallest conscious ib 








ness that his conduct differed frem that of 





















other men—his duty seemed to be his delight, Ti 
his prety an instinct. Many a good deed done 
by him in secret only came to light when he n 
had been removed tar away, and but for that here 
removal would have been tor ever hid—many s 
an instance of benevolent interference where vel 
it was least suspected, and of delicate atten g 
tion towards those ose humble rank in lif ! 
is too often thought to exempt their superiors re 
from all need of mingling courtesy with kind 1s 
ness That he was sometimes deceived in his Ir 
favourable estimate of mankind, it would be eri 
vain to deny; such a guileless, contiding, w m 
suspicious singleness of heart as his, « annot al writ 
ways be proof against cunning But if he had iat 
not this worldly knowledge, he wanted it per ion 
haps in common with most men of genius and rst 
virtue; the ‘wisdom of the serpent’ was 
almost the only wisdom in which he did not | 
abound inte 

The Bampton Lectures, which he published rg 
in Isl6, established his reputation in the theo His | 
logical world; for, though many dissented from 9° W 
his views on some speculative points, every com- §j ,,, 

ss W he 

petent judge was compelled todo justice to the Ty 
depth of learning, the variety of research, and Wi . 
the richness of illustration which those compo H. 
sit ons displayed ‘ 

At home, in his own parish, his sermons Th 
were very original—sometimes expanding into Co 
general views of the scheme and doctrines of Who 
revelation, collected from an intimate acquaint- An 
ance, not with commentators, but with the de- J Like 
tails of holy writ itself, frequently drawing in In 
genious lessons for Christian conduct, from the He p 
subordinate parts of a parable, a miracle, ora W. 
history, which a less imaginative mind would A 
have overlooked—often enlivened bv moral On 
stories, with which his multifarious reading Twel 
supplied him; and occasionally by facts which An 
had come, p ‘rhaps, under his own observation, They 
and which he thought calculated to give spirit Th 
or perspicuity to the truths he was imparting They 
a practice which, when judiciously restrained, Wi 
is well adapted to seevre the rustic hearer from 
the fate of Eutychus, without giving offence A '. 
even to nicer brethren: of which the powerful Thi 
effect is discoverable (though the figures may {rout 
be grosser than the times would now admit) in In} 
the sermons of Latimer and the Reformers: They 
subsequently, in those of Taylor and South; § Phi 
and still more recently, in the popular ha- h, ( 
rangues of Whitfield and Wesley ; and a prac- lo 
tice, we will add, which derives countenance The 
and authority from the use of parables in the §shoulc 
preaching of our Lord. Of Heber’s /anguage §some | 
in the pulpit we shal! presently give our read- J We sh 
ers an opportunity of judging for themselves 
Polished it was, for such it was in his ordinary 
conversation, yet seldom above the reach of a “G 
country congregation, ind sometimes (when 
there was a duty to be driven home) plain Wh 
spoken to a degree for which few modern men 
would have had courage. Frequently it exhi May 
bited metaphors, bold, and even startling; ar Sha 
ever possessed a singular charm, in the happy Hol; 
idoption of expressions from the pure and u 
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efied Enghsh of our Bible, with which his 
mind was thoroughly imbued. 

In the midst of these exercises of his calling, 
iblie and private, he found time to compose 
uy hymns; which, had he completed the 
as (with the assistance: 
ped to have done, would have been in rela- 
m to the Gospels for the several Sundays 
hroughout the year—compositior 
have seen them will d that 
very one should have the opportunity of see- 
and which those will readily! 


of triends) he 


series, 





is, 


those who ‘sire 


believe to be 
ll of beauties, both poetir iland spiritual, w ho 
re acquainted with the few hymns which he 
published 

Reginald Heber undertook a more 
which w 
emy Taylor, and a critical examination of his 
vritings, for a of the 
Since the publica- 





is actually 
In Ix, 


‘rious I 


task, 


is to finish a life of Je- 


new edition works of 
that great and good man 
ton of his Bampton 


rst theological essay of any length in which 


Lectures, this was the 


The Son of God is gone to war, 
A kingly crown to vain 

His blood-red banner streams afar 
Who follows in his train 

Who best can drink his eup of wo, 
Triumphant over pain 

Who boldest bears his « 
He follows in his train! 


ross below 


The martyr first, whose eagle 
Could pierce beyond the grave, 
Who saw his Master in the sky, 
And called on him to save ; 
Like Him, with pardon on his tongue 
In midst of mortal pain, 
He prayed for them that did the wrong 
Who follows in his train 


‘A glorious band, the chosen few 
On whom the Spirit came, 

Twelve valiant saints, the truth they knew, 
And braved the cross and flaine ; 

They met the tyrant’s brandish’d steel, 
The lion's gory mane, 

They bow'd their necks the death to feel 
Who follows in their train ? 


A noble army, men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 

Around their Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed. 

They climbed the dizzy steep of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain— 

Oh, God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train !"—MS. 


There is much of that simplicity which 
should ever distinguish devotional poetry, in 
some hymns adapted to popular Welsh airs.— 
We shall transcribe the shortest of them.— 


“A VESPER-HYMYN. 


“ God that madest earth and heaven, 
Darkness and light 
Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night— 
May thine angel-guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
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which | 





J 


on 


he had openly engaged. If it be compared (as 

fur as the subject will admit of comparison) 

| with the “ Sermons on the Personality and Of- 
| fice of the Christian Comforter,” it will be 
| found that it is the work of maturer know- 
ledge, and a more chastised taste; the style 

retaining the vigour, perhaps somewhat of the 

floridness, of former years, but without being 

complicated, ambitious, or constrained; the 

matter exhibiting much thought, as well as 
. and setting forth, without re- 

the author's own views of most of the 
controverted points of church doctrine and 
| discipline, which his subject naturally led him 


j 


imple readin: 


serve, 


to pass in review. But the work derives a fur 
ther interest from the evident sympathy with 
whieh his biographer (perhaps unconsciously ) 


contemplates the life and writings of that hea- 
venly-minded man :— Much, indeed, they had 
in common—a poetical temperament, a hatred 
of intolerance, great simplicity, an abomina- 
tion of every sordid and narrow-minded feel- 
ing, an eari st desire to make religion practi- 
cal instead of speculative, and faith, vivid in 
proportion to the vigour of high imagination 
About the time when this Life appeared, Mr 
lieber was elected preacher at Lincoln’s-inn 
t very flattering distinction, whether the cha 
racter of the electors be considered, or the 
inerits of his predecessor, or those of the dis- 
tinguished person before whom he was prefer- 
red ; valuable, moreover, as placing somewhat 
more “in oculis civium” aman intended by 
nature for a station than that 
which he had for years been filling,—though 
assuredly that was one which he, had it been 
so ordained, would have continued to fill to his 
| dying day, without any querulous suspicion 
| that he had fallen on evil times when merit is 
| overlooked, and talent suffered to spend itselt 


obscure 


} 
Iess 


; on an unworthy field. 


| he had selected, in the neighbourh 





This live-long night '’—Ms 


BEST 


Thus usefully and happily was he engaged ; 
—in town, occupying an honourable and im- 
portant situation, and with easy access to men 
of letters, of whom the capital must ever be 
the resort ;—in the country, inhabiting a par- 
sonage, built by himself in a situatior, which 
p ' 1€ ,od of most 
of his kindred, amidst friends who loved and 
reverenced him, and ina parish where none 
would have desired a gre ster satisfaction than 
to have done him a 8 eryice.—when he was 
summoned from scene . where, to use a beau- 
tiful expression of W°jrhurton’s, “he had hung 
it thought upon e* ery thorn,” to take upon 
himself the gover’ j ent of the church in India. 
What his strug sjes at that moment were, 
those who wer ¢ “hear him at the time know 
well. How could such a man contemplate 
sucha charg’, without some self-distrust ? How 
could he giv , up his country without a pang 
How could he look forward to an Indian cli- 
mate with out apprehension—not, indeed, for 
himself, (f 5+ of himself he was ever prodigal,) 
but for | is wife and child? Still a splendid 
Opportunity of usefulness was offered him ; and 
a er ned as he was, in a degree quite cha- 
racteris 


‘tie, to recognise the superintending 
hand of Providence in all the lesser events of 
life, It was not to be expected that in one of 
the 14 tore and magnitude of this, he would 
ee!) vy lonwer. After much deliberation, he 

® ~ 
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refused the appointment, not however without 
some misgiving of heart: he shortly after with 
drew his refusal, and was then satisfied that 
he had acted right. Secular minds may look, 
and have looked, for the secular motives which 
might have actuated him; but, in truth,— 
He heard a voice they could not hear, 
Which said, no longer stay : 
He saw a hand they could not see, 
Which beckoned him away 
confidence, writes he 
have acted for the 
is cast, | feel 


I can say with 
about this time, “that | 
hest; and even now that the die 
no regret for the resolution | have taken, nor 
any distrust of the mercies and goodness of 
Providence, who may protect both me and 
mine, and, if He sees best for us, bring us back 
again, and preserve our excellent friends to 
welcome us. For England, and the scenes of 
my earliest and dearest recollections, | know 
no better farewell than that of Philoctetes 
w mEdoy audi arov, 


Xaie, 
> 
! 
uau’ eyTroia Wemyov AuruTtws, 
. +9 2 
Eve “Hy MEY aAn Molee nomICEL, 
vyiaun Te Dire, yw WaveaurTwp 


; 
Aaiumy, ‘og taut’ emcxeaver,’ 


Yet a far better farewell than this was his 
own; for having returned to Hodnet for a few 
weeks to settle his affairs before his final 
departure, on Sunday, 20th April, 1-23, he 
preached his last sermon there, the effect of 
which those who read it may partly conjec- 
ture—those who heard it (we are told) will 
never forget. It was printed at the earnest 
request of the congregation, and as the copies 
were few, and the circulation local, it may not 
probably have fallen into the hands of many of 
our readers: we take advantage, theretore, of 
a second edition which has just been publish 
ed, to introduce a passage or two from it to 
their notice. Having spoken in general of the 

vanity of fixing the affections on a world where 
ever y thing is fleeting, to the neglect of that 
Being .vho alone is for ever the same, he pro- 
ceeds 
My ministe. "ial labours among you must 
have an end; Im. "st give over into other 
hands, the task of wai 
welfare; and many, ve 
whom ! have grown u_» trom 
whose society | have pass 
and to whom it has been, during 
mv delioht 


ching over your spiritual 
of those with 
childhood, in 


h tppiest davs 


ry many 


more than 
fifteen years, my duty and (with 
such ability as God has give;,* me) to preach 
the gospel of Christ. must, in, ‘ll probability, 
see my face in the flesh no more Under such 
circumstances, and connected wi) ( many who 
of blood, of 


now hear me by the dearest ties 
mixture of 


friendship, and of gratitude, 
regret is excusable, some degree ot 
holy. I cannot, without some anxic ‘ty for the 
future, forsake, for an untried and arduous 
field of duty, the quiet scenes where . during 
so much of my past life, [ have en, oyed a 
more than usual share of earthly comt ort and 
prosperity : I cannot bid adieu to thos, % with 


soul 


sorrow 1s 


whose idea almost every rex lection f past 
happiness is connected, without many e arnest 
wishes for their wellare, and (1 will con fess it 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


| 


without some severe self-reproach that, whils 


it was in my power, [ have done so much less 


than [ ought to have done, to render that we! 
fare eternal. There are, indeed, those here 
who know, and there is One, above all, who 
knows better than any of you, how earnestly | 
have desired the peace and the holiness of his 
church ; how truly I have loved the people of 
this place ; and how warmly I have hoped to 
be the means, in His hand, of bringing many 
among you to glory. But I am at this moment 
but too painfully sensible that in many things, 
yea, in all, my performance has fallen short of 
my principles; that neither privately nor pub 
licly have I taught you with so much diligence 
us now seems necessary in my eyes: nor has 
my example set forth the doctrines in which | 
have, however imperfectly, instructed you 
yet, if my zeal has failed in steadiness, it never 
has been wanting in sincerity. I have ex 
dno conviction which | have not deeply 
felt; have preached no doctrine which I have 
not steadfastly believed: however inconsistent 
iny life. its leading object has been your welfare 

and I have hoped, and sorrowed, and stu 
died, and prayed for your instruction, and that 
you might be saved. For my labours, such as 
they were, l have been indeed most richly re 
warded, in the uniform affection and resp ct 
which | have received from my parishioners , 
in their regular and increasing attendance m 
this holy place. and at the table of the Lord 
in the welcome which | have never failed t 
meet in the houses both of rich and poor ; in 
the regret (beyond my deserts, and beyond my 
fullest expectations) with which my announced 
departure has been received by you; in your 
expressed and repeated wishes tor my welfars 
return: in the munificent token of 
with which | have been this 
im your numerous attend 





and my 
your regard, 
morning honoured ; 
on the present occasion, and in those 





marks of emotion which | witness around me, 
| am myself well nigh con 
For all these, accept such 


ind in whieh 

strained to join 
is | can pay—accept my best wishes 

accept my tiectionate regrets —aecept the 
continuance of the prayers which | have hi 
therto offered up tor you daily, and in which 
rand wherever my sphere of duty may 
my congregation of Hodnet shal 


thanks 





whateve 
hereafter be, 
believe it!) never be forgotten.’ 

He then exhorts them, by various considers 
and good will; an 


rds which (long as our extra¢ 
know not how to with 


tions, 
continues in we 


to mutual charity 





' 


has already been) we 
* Would to God, indeed, | conld hope t 
leave you all as truly at peace with each other 
is | trust and believe there is peace betweer 
meand yon! Yet if there be any here whom 
| have at any time offended, let me entreat his 
forgiveness, and express the hope that he has 
already forgiven me. If any who thinks h 
has done me wron. (L know of none.) let hi 
be assured that the fiult, if it were one, is nol 
only forgiven but forgotten ; and let me ear: 
estly entreat you all, as it may be the last 1 
quest which | shall ever make, the last advice 


of plate had been given to M 


: parishioners. 
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which IJ shall ever offer to you—little children, 
love one another and forgive one another even 
as God, for Christ's sake, hath loved and for 
given you 
~ Having thus taken leave of a parish, where 
he still signified a hope that he might lay his 
bones, he hastened again to town to receive 
imposition of hands, and then depart 

“ My consecration (he writes to a friend in 
the country) is fixed for next Sunday 
the time draws near, I feel its awfulnes 








and 
ana as 


s very 





strongly—far more, I think, than the parting 
which is to follow a fortnight after. | could 
wish (he adds) to have the prayers of my old 


congregation, but know not well how to ex 


ress the wish in conformity with custom, o1 
} 
Without seeming to court notoriety 

A special general meeting of the S ty 


j 
vw 


for promoting Christian Knowledge, w 
called, and a valedictory address to him pro- 


nounced. in the name of that venerable body, 
by the Bishop of Bristol; an address o1 
yielding in beauty (if it does yield) to the rep 


which it produced—the one dignified, unpres 
sive, afiectionate—the 
the natural eloquence of excited feclings 
On Monday, Ith June, 1-23, Dr. Hel 
embarked with his family alittle below Graves 
the ship by ma 
eu to England t 


other glown r with all 


end, and, accompanied to 
sorrowing friends, bade ad 
ever. Well it is, that every 
life, which does violence to the feelings, usm 
ally brings with it immediate demands upon 
our exertions, whereby the attention is dive 

ed, and the grief subdued. On shiphoard he 
found abundant occupation in prose 
study of Hindostanee and Persian, which, in 
dependently of their prospective usefulness, 
as many others had done before him, found t 


ereat event 





‘uting the 


be possessed of high interest and curios 
“as establishing beyond a!l doubt the o ; 
connexion of the languages of India, Pers 
and Northern Europe, and the complete d 
sity of these from the Hebrew and othe: 
tic language s. Those (he observes) who fancy 
the Persians and Indians to have been derived 
from Elam, the son of Shem, or from any ! 
but Japheth, the first-born of Noah, and father 
Meshech, and ‘Tubal, have, | am 
persuaded, paid no attention to the langua 

either of Scandinavia. | 
have long had thi 
to find it 
my new studies 
altingly add 

ee and Persian) at 
French and German, the fault, | trust 


not in my diligence 


al 
Sy 





nul 
of Gomer, 


Persia, Russia. or 


suspicion, and ami tiet s 


confirmed by even the eraniun 
If. in a year or two. (he ex 
I do not know them both (thin 


dostaner 


in my capacity 

In the October following, he d 
with a field before him that might challenge 
the labours of an apostle, and we will venture 


to say, with as much of the spirit of an apostle 


landed rin 1 


in him as has rested on any man in these latter 
days. It was now his anxious wish to compose, 
as far asin him lay, those unhappy religious 
dissentions of which we have already spoken ; 
and without making any concession unbecom 
ing a loyal and low of his own church, 


true lover 





to set forth the necessity of huwulity and cha 
nity, Christian graces to which schism ts so 


commonly fatal——and without which even the 


Purest sper wbatiy 


Vor. Nb. 


opinten an, afier all, be 


~ Nu. ol, 


vi 


worth nothing. For such a task as this, none 
who knew Dr. Heber at all, could deny that 
he was singularly well fitted. In a personal 
regard for himself. he was sure to bow the 
hearts of the people as the heart of one man. 


Is it not according to our experience to be- 
lieve, that the atlections might have influenced 
the conclusions of the understanding, and that 


by his means many angry disputants might 
have been brought to think alike. and to think 
as our church directs them? With a further 


view to more weneral conformity, he. after a 


while, suggested to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the propriety of send- 
ing out (if possib! mis naries eprse pally 


ordained, in order so tar to obviate an unfa- 


vonrable impression produced on the natives, 
who v at a loss what character to assien to 
ministers of the gospel, whom those who sup- 


them, were unwilling to 
Nor did he think 
ly to promote the influ- 
of England (al eady very 


ported and dispersed 


rownect 





admit to the urches 


such a measure ut 






ence of the Chur« 








considerable) with the ditferent stocks of ori- 
ental Christian (rreeks, Armenians, and Sy- 
ia who hold, like her, epis« opacy to be of 
poste nstitution. In accerdance with these 
nti ts. Dr. Heber thought fit to re-ordain 
eral protestant nisters who made an ap- 
plication to that effect, and though he did not 
eethe u sal adoption of such a plan, yet 


t coneeal his opinion that it was much 
to be desired. ‘To the 
his utmost protection and support; interested 
mulf those whose patronage was 


native schools he gave 





most valuable id took effectual steps forren- 
dering the bounty of his countrymen at home 
tributary to the same good end. He preached 
ve often: it never had been his practice to 





we 
‘ 


fwhen in England, and inthe east 
ier calls in the more pressing wants 








people, and the extreme paucity of the 
Short as his time in India was, his visita- 
tions had eu iced almost the whole of his 
vast di sc. ‘To the northern portion of it, 
whieh Bishop Middleton (who found ample oc- 
eupation at Calcutta and im southern India) 
had never been able to reach, he first turned 
ste} and having journeyed as far as Me- 

rut, “leaving behind him,” says Mr. Fisher, 
the chaplain of the station, “an impression 
\ 1 it k will not soon or easily pass 
rway,’ he bent his course southwards, and 


> country to B nbay 

ty of performing these long jour- 
vas myself (says the Bishop, 
private letters now before us) 
ver uperte etly informed betore | came here ; 
and. even then, it was long before I could be- 
lieve how vast and cumbersome an apparatus 
of attendance and supplies of every kind was 
necessary, to travel in any degree of comfort 
or security. On the river, indeed, so long as 
that lasted, our progress is easy and pleasant, 
bating a little heat and a few storms,) carried 
on by a strong south-eastern breeze, in a very 
roomy and confortable boat, against the stream 
of a maje stic body of water. with a breadth, 
during the ra iy season, so high up as Patra, 
and even above Pa 

in no place narrower 





or from 
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than the Mersey opposite Liverpool. But it is 
after leaving the Ganges for the land journey, 
that, if not the tug, yet no small part of the 
apparatus, proventus, et commeatus of war, 
commences. It has been my wish, on many 
accounts, to travel without unnecessary dis- 


play. My tents, equipments, and number of 


servants, are all on the smallest scale which 
comfort or propriety would admit of. They all 


fall short of what are usually taken by the col 


lectors of districts ; and in comparison of what 
the commuander-in-e] f hod with him the year 
bet: > jast, I har found people « sposed to 
ery out egainst them a te insufficient Nor 
have | ced for a r trooper be 
yond whatthe ml andin ficers of districts 
have themselves offeres ne ind suit 
ab! Yet. for myself and Dr. Smith, the 
united numbers ar nt to three elephants, 
above twenty camels, five horses besides po- 


nies for our prin 


vet twentv-six ser 


vants, twenty-six bearers ol 





clashees to pitth and remov 

and came! drivers. | beliey 

since we have left the Company's territories, 
and entered Rajapootam, a guard of eighteen 
irregular horse, and forty-five sipahees on toot, 
including native officers. Nor is this all; for 
there isa nuinber of petty tradesmen and other 
poor people, whose road is the same as ours 
and who have asked permission to encamp 
near us, and travel under our protection ; so 


that yesterday, when | found it expedient, on 


account of the scarcity which prevails in these 
provinces, to order an allowance of flour, by 
way of Sunday dinner, to every person in 
camp, the number of heads was returned one 
hundred and sixty-five. With all these formi- 
dable numbers, you must not, however, sup- 
pose that any exorbitant luxury reigns in my 


tent; our fare is, in fact, as homely as any 
two farmers in England sit down to; and if it 
be sometimes cruierant, the fault must be 


Jaid on a country where we must take a whole 
sheep or kid, if we would have animal food at 
all, and where neither sheep nor kid will, when 
killed, remain eatable more than a day or two 
The truth is, that where people carry every 
thing with them, tent, bed, furniture, wine, 
beer, and crockery, for six months together, 
no small quantity of beasts of burden may 


well be supposed necess iTy 5 
such as those which | have now been travers 


and in countries 


ing, where every man is armed; where every 
third or fourth man, a few vears since, was a 
thief by profession: and where, in spite of 
English influence anc the forests 
mountains, and multitude « 
ties, afford all possible 
applic ation of Wordsworth’s ‘ good old rule, — 
you may believe me, that it 1s neither pomp 
nor cowardice which has thus fenced your 
friend in with spears, shields and bayonets.’’* 

In the course of this arduous pilgrimage from 
Calcutta to Bombay, he found occasions for 
preaching upwards of fifty times; and the ser- 


1 stupre 








sovereign- 


scope for the practical 


mon delivered on one of those occasions, at 
the consecration of a church near Benares, 
was printed at the request of the Europeans 








* Letter dated Barrechar, (Guzerat,) March 
14, 1825 


who heard it; and, though bearmg marks of 
having been written in haste, fully justifies 
their discernment in having made that request 
The following passage has much of the pecu- 
liar manner of the author of Palestine 

“ If the Israelites were endowed, beyond the 
nations of mankind, with wise and righteous 
laws, with a fertile and almost impregnable 
territory. with a race of valiant and victorious 
kings. and a God who (while they kept his 
was a wall of fire against their enemies 
round about them; if the kings of the wilder- 
ness did them homage, and the lion-banner of 
David and Solomon was reflected at once from 
the Mediterranean and the Euphrates—it was, 
that the way of the Lord might be made known 
by their means upon earth, and that the saving 
health of the Messiah might become conspicu- 
ous to all nations 

* My brethren, it has pleased the Almighty 
that the nation to which we ourselves belong, 
is a great, a valiant, and an understanding na- 
tion; it has pleased him to give us an empire, 
in which the sun never sets—a commerce by 
which the remotest nations of the earth are 
become our al tributaries. | had almost 
said our neighbours; and by means (when re 
garded as human means, and distinct from his 
mysterious providence ) so inadequate, as to ex 
cite our alar as well as wonder, the sove- 
reignty over these wide and populous heathen 
lands. But is it for owr sakes that he has given 
us these good gifts, and wrought these great 
marvels in our favour Are we not rather set 
up on high in the earth, that we may show 
forth the light by which we are euided, and be 
the honoured instruments of diffusing those 
blessings which we ourselves enjoy, through 
every land where our will is law, through every 
tribe where our wisdom ts held in reverence, 
and in every distant isle which our winged 
It we value. then. (as who does 
not value?) our renown among mankind; if 
we exult (as who can help exulting?) in the 
privileges which the providence of God has 
conferred on the British nation; if we are 
thankful (and God forbid we should be other- 
wise) for the means of usefulness in our power, 
and if we love (as who does not love?) our na- 
tive land, its greatness and prosperity,—let us 
each of us in our station, are pro 
moting to the best of our power, by example, 
by exertion, by liberality, by the practice of 
Christian Justice and every virtue, the exten- 
sion of God's truth among men, and the ho- 
nour of that holy name whereby we are called 
There have been realms before as famous as 
our own, and (in relation to the then extent 
and riches of the civilized world) as powerful 
and as wealthy, of which the traveller sees 
nothing now but ruins in the midst of a wil 


ways) 


es. our 


vessels visit 


see that we, 


| derness, or where the mariner only findsa rock 


for fishers to spread their nets. Nineveh once 
reigned over the East; but where is Nineveh 
now? Tyre had once the commerce of the 
world; but what is become of Tyre? But if 
the repentance of Nineveh had been persevered 
in, her towers would have stood to this day. 
liad the daughter of Tyre brought her gifts 


to the Temple of God, she would have conti- 
nued a Queen for ever.” 
This visitation gave the Bishop an opportu 
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nity of ascertaining the state and wants of the | 


Christian congregations in the northern dis- 
tricts of his diocese, where, in four principal 
places, Benares. Chunar, Merut, and Agra, he 
had the satisfaction of finding service perform- 
ed. in Hindostanee. according to the Liturgy 
of the English Church; it also brought him 
acquainted with a race of men of a character 
far more manly than the Bengalese, dwelling, 
under native chiefs, among the mountains near 
Rajemahel, in the province of Bahar—not di- 
vided into castes, inditierent to the idolatries 
of the plains, and on every account offering, as 


the Bishop thought, a very promising field for 
Christian teachers. He accordingly (by _ 
of beginning) fixed a missionary at Bogli pore 





a place affording local 


blishment of schools, 


advantages for the cite 
] 


or learning the language, 






and becoming acquainted with the heads of 


these clans, who appear to be a primitive race, 
protected by their fastnesses from much con- 
tact or intercourse with the invaders that, from 
time to time, have made Indiatheirown. The 
Bishop entertained a very sanguine hope that 
a conversion nary extent would be 
thus effected, and rewarded the beginning thus 
made as doubly important, on account of the 
connexions which, in all probability, exist be- 
tween these tribes and the Goands and other 
nations of central India. whom they are said 
strongly to resemble in habits and characte: 

In a letter to one of his friends, written at 
the close of this extensive journey . the Bishop 
distinctly expresses his satisfaction that he had 
never, in the whole course of it, turned either 


of no ordi 


to the right hand or to the left for the sake of | 


ratifying curiosity—that he had travelled in 
his episcopal capacity, and allowed no other 
objects to interfere with those which were 
pressed on him by the character of his func- 
tions. But no accomplished Englishman, far 
less a deeply read and deeply thinking scholar 
like Heber, could traverse these regions with- 
out having his attention called to many objects, 
which may not, at first sight, appear to have 
been, in his case, professional. The whole 
state and condition, however, of the Indian 
population, it was, in fact, most strictly and 
sacredly his duty to study; 
fully he carried his talents to this object we 
have in our power to show, by some passages 
from his MS. correspondence. The letter, 
from which we are about to quote, was written 
in March, 1825;* and addressed to one of his 
oldest and most intimate friends,—a gentleman, 
not of his own profession, but engaged in the 
business of the world, and the duties of a high 


and how success- | 


public station —We otier no apology for citing | 


largely from such a letter, written upon such 
a subject, and are sure our readers will require 
none. It is not often that the English public 
are permitted to listen to such a witness as 


Bishop Heber, upon the concerns of their In- | 


dian fellow-subjects. Poet as he was by na- 
ture, it is nevertheless true, that a highly phi- 
losophical cast of mind is apparent in all his 
writings upon political subjects. He was equ: ally 
enabled to work out t the most serious spec ula- 





* This is the same ‘oes from which we 


have already taken the description of Indian | 


travelling 
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tions of what may be termed Political Science, 
and at the same time to combine and comparo 
those varieties of detailed facts, on which Po- 
litical Science, if sound, will be found to de- 
pend 

Though the greater part of the Company's 
prov inces (except Kuma von) are by no means 
abundant in objects of natural beauty or curi- 
osity, the prospect offering little else than an 
uniform plain of slovenly cultivation, yet, in 
the character and manners of the people, there 
is much which may be studied with interest 
and amusement; and in the yet remaining 
speciinen of oriental luxury and pomp at Luck- 
now; in the decayed, but n mee striking and ro- 
mantic, magnificence of Delhi; and in the 
Taj-Mahal of Agra, saudilens one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world,) there is al- 
most enough. even of themselves, to make it 
worth a man’s while to cress the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans. 

‘Since then, [ have been in countries of a 
wilder ch iracter, comparatively seldom trodden 
by Europeans, exempt during the greater part 
of their history from the Mussulman yoke, and 
retaining accordingly a great deal of the sim- 
plicity of early Hindoo manners, without much 
of that solemn and pompous uniformity which 
the conquests of the House of Timur seem to 
have impressed on all classes of their subjects. 
Yet here there is much which is interesting 
and curious. The people, who are admirably 
described (though I think in too favourable co- 
lours) by Malcolm, in his Central India, are 
certainly a lively, animated, and warlike race 
of men, though, chiefly from their wretched 
government, and partly from their still more 
wretched religion, there is hardly any vice, 
either of slaves or robbers, to which they do 
not seemaddicted. Yet sucha state of society 
is at least curious, and resembles more the pic- 
ture of Abyssinia as given by Bruce, than that 
of any other country which I have seen or read 
of; while here too there are many wild and 
woody scenes, which, though they want the 
glorious glaciers and peaks of the Himmalaya, 
do not fall short in natural beauty of some of 
the loveliest glens which we went through ten 
years ago in North Wales; and some very re- 
markable ruins, which, though greatly inferior 
as works of art to the Mussulman remains in 
Hindoostin Proper, are yet more curious than 
them, as being more different from any thing 
which an European is accustomed to see or 
read of. 

“ One fact, indeed, during this journey has 
been impressed on my mind very forcibly—that 
the character and situation of the natives of 
these great countries are exceedingly little 
known, and in many instances grossly misre- 
presented, not only by the English public i 
general, but by a great proportion of those also 
who, though they have been in India, have 
tuken their views of its population, manners, 
and productions, from Calcutta, or at most 
from Bengal. J had always heard, and fully 
believed till I came to India, that it was a 
grievous crime, in the opinion of the Brahmins, 
to eat the flesh or shed the blood of any living 
creature whatever. I have now myself seen 
Brahmins of the highest caste cut off the heads 
of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga; and I know, 
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from the testimony of Braliunins, as well as 





from other sources, that not only hecatombs ot 
animals are often this manner as @ 


most meritorious act, (a Rajah, about twenty 
five years back, offered sixty thousand in one 
fortnight, but that any 
excepted, cats re adily of the flesh of whatever 
has been offered up to one of their divin 
while among almost all the ot 
ton, pork, fish, venison ny 
and fowls,—are consumed as readily 


person, Brahmins not 








rope Avain, | had heard all my lite of the 
gentle and timid Hindo t t under inju 
ries, servile to their super A N this 
is doubtless, to a certain extent, t f the 
Bengalese, (who, by the vy. ure never reck 
oned among the nat I t thos 
who speak the lanenuace that country ind 
there are a great many peop n Caleutta who 


India are 
But even in Ben wentie as the ex- 
ire, there are 


‘ 


maintain, that a 
alike 
terior manners of the people 
large districts close to Caleutta, where the 
work of carding, 
and robbery, goes on is systematically, 
nearly the same manne: n the w 


murder, 


burning, ravishin 








of Ireland: and on ente lindoost in. pro 
perly so called. which, m the estunate of the 
natives, reaches from the Rajamahal hills to 
Agra, and from the me tains of Kumaoon to 
Sundeleund, | was struck and s ised to find 
a people equal in stature d strenoth to tl 
average of European nat 2, despising rice 
and rice-eaters, feeding on wheat ) hark 
bread, exhibiting in their appear e, conve 
sation, and habits of life, a ve, a prone id 
decidedly a martial characte ecustomed un 
versally to the use of arms and athletic exer 
cises from their cradles ma preferring, very 
greatly, military ervice to any othe I " f 
livelihood. This part of th characte: it 
in a ruder and wil I d de! | 
much alloy of treachery and vie ‘ ‘ 
spicuous in the smaller and less 

inhabitants of Rajapootam and Ma! : 
the mountains and woods, wherever they oceur, 
show Specimens of 1 race en ‘ ( I t 
from all these, and ina state of society scarcely 


elevated above the w T 
or New Zealand; and the inhabitants, | am 
assured, of the Deccan, and of the Presiden 
cies of Madras and 1 
from those which I h 
other, as the French and Po 
Greeks, Germans, or Poles So idle is it to 
ascribe uniformity of cha he inhabi 
tants of a country so extensive 
by so many almost impassable tracts of moun- 





und subdivided 


tain and jungle, and so little do the majority of 





those whom [ have seen deserve the gentle 
and imbecile character often assigned to 
them 

“T met, not long . 
leading member of the Scotch General Assem- 
bly, declaring his “ conviction that the truths 
of Christianity could not be received by men in 
so rude a state as the East Indians, and that it 


since, with a speech by a 


was necessary to give them first a relish fi 

the habits and comforts of civilized life before 
they could embrace the truths of the gospel.” 
The same slang (for it is nothing more) I have 
seen repeated in divers pamphlets, and even | of cabin 


heard it in conversations in Calcutta. Yet 
h it is certainly true that the lower 
lasses of Ind ans are miserably poor, and that 
there are many extensive districts where, both 
umong low and high, the laws are very little 
obeyed, and there is a great deal of robbery, 
ppression, and even ferocity, | know no part 
of the population, except the mountain tribes 
already mentioned, who can with any pro 
priety ‘of language be called uncivilized. Of 
the unpropitious circumstances which | have 
mentioned, the former arises from a population 
continually pressing on the utmost limits of 
subsistence, and which is thus kept up, not by 
uy dishke or indifference to a better diet, or 
more ample clothing, or more numerous orna- 
ments, than now usually fall to the peasant’s 
share, (for, on the contrary, if he has the 
means, he is fonder of external show and a re- 
spe table appearance, than those of his rank in 
many nations of Europe,) but by the foolish 
superstition, which Christianity only is likely 
to remove, which makes a parent regard it as 
inpropitious to allow his son to remam unmar 
ed, and which couples together children of 
twelve or fourteen years of age. The second 
has its origin inthe long-continued misfortunes 
ind intestine wars of India, which are as yet 
too recent (even where their causes have 
ised to exist) for the agitation which they 
sioned to have entirely sunk into a calm 





but te say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans 
ie deficient in any essential feature of a civi 

ed people, is an assertion which Lean scarce 
suppose to be made by any who have lived 
with them. Their manners are at least as 
pleasing and courteous as those in the corres- 
| us of life among ourselves; their 
houses are larger, and, according to their wants 
and climate, to the full as convenient as ours; 





their architecture is at least as elegant; and 
though the worthy Scotch divine may, doubt- 
less, wish their labourers to be clad in hoddin 
and their gentry and merchants to wear 
wwder and mottled stockings, like worthy Mr 
— and the other elders of his kirk-session, 

| really do not think that they would gain 


either im cleanliness, elegance, or comfort, by 


exchanging a white cotton robe for the com 
test suit of dittos 

Nor is it true, that, in the mechanic arts, 
they are inferior to the general run of Euro- 
Where they fall short of us, 
which is chiefly im agricultural implements 
and the mechani 8s of common life.) they are 


pean nations 


not, so far as I have understood of Italy and 
the South of France, surpassed in any ‘oreat 
degree by the people of those countries. Their 
goldsmiths and weavers produce as beautiful 
tabrics as our own, and it is so far from true, 
that they are obstinately wedded to their old 
patterns, that they show an anxie ty to unitate 
our models, and do imitate them very success- 
fully. The ships built by native ‘artists at 
Bombay are notoriously as good as any which 
sail trom London or Liverpool. The carriages 
and gigs which they supply at Calcutta are as 
though not so durable, as those of 
Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, I had pis- 
tols, double-barrelled guns, and different pieces 
t work brought down to my boat for 
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handsome 
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sale, which in outward form, (for [T know no 
further,) nobody but perhaps Mr could 
detect to be of Hindoo origin; and at Delhi, in 
the shop of a wealthy native jeweller, I found 
brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the 
latest models, (so far as I am a judge,) and or- 
namented with French devices and mottos. 

“ The fact is, that there is a degree of inter- 
course maintained between this country and 
Europe, and a degree of information existing 
among the people as to what passes there, 
which, considering how few of them speak or 
read English, implies other channels of com- 
munication besides those which we supply, and 
respecting which [| have been able as yet to 
obtain very little information 

“ Among the presents sent last year to the 
supreme government by the litth 
Ladeh, in Chinese Tartary, some large sheets 
of gilt leather, stamped with the Russian eagle, 
were the most conspicuous. A traveller, who 
calls himself a Transylvanian, but who is 
shrewdly suspected of being a Russian spy, 
was, when | was in Kumaoon, arrested by the 
commandant of one of our fortresses among the 
Himmalaya mountains; and, after all our pains 
to exclude foreigners from the service of the 
native princes, two Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honour were found, about twelve months 
ago, and are still employed in, casting cannon, 
and drilling soldiers for the Seik Raja, Run- 
jeet Singh. This, you will say, is no more 
than we should be prepared to expect; but 
you, probably, would not suppose, (what I be- 
lieve is little, if at all, known in Russia itself,) 
that there is an ancient and still frequented 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage not many miles 
trom Moscow ;*—or that the secretary of the 
Calcutta Bible Society received, ten months 
ago, an application (by whom translated I do 
not know, but in very tolerable English) from 
some priests on the shore of the Caspian Sea, 
requesting a grant of Armenian Bibles. After 
this, you will be the less surprised to learn that 
the leading events of the late wars in Europe 
(particularly Buonaparte’s victories) were often 
known, or at least rumoured, among the native 
merchants of Calcutta, before government re- 
ceived any accounts from England; or that 
the suicide of an English minister (with the 
mistake, indeed, of its being Lord Liverpool 
instead of the Marquis of Londonderry) had 
become a topic of conversation in the * Burra 
Bazar,” (the native exchange.) for a fortnight 
before the arrival of any intelligence by the 
usual channels. 

“With subjects thus inquisitive, and with 
such opportunities of information, it is appa- 
rent how little sense there is in the doctrine 
that we must keep the natives of Hindoostan 
in ignorance if we would continue to govern 
them. The fact is, that they know enough 
already to do usa great deal of mischief, if they 
should find it their interest to make the trial. 
They are in a fair way, by degrees, to acquire 





* This is probably rather loosely said ; that 


is, if, as we suspect, Bishop Heber alludes to | 


the same place of which we have a description 
in Dr. Henderson's * Russian Travels (See 
the article on that book, Quarterly Review, 
p. 363.) 


state of 


still more knowledge for themselves; and the 
question is, whether it is not the part of wis- 
dom, as well as duty, to superintend and pro- 
mote their education while it is yet in our 
power, and supply them with such knowledge 
as will be at once most harmless to ourselves 
and most useful to them 

“In this work the most important part is to 
give them a better religion. Knowing how 
strongly I feel on this subject, you will not be 
surprised at my placing it foremost. But even 
if Christianity were out of the question, and if, 
when | had wheeled away the rubbish of the 
old pagodas, | had nothing better than simple 
deism to erect in their stead, I should still feel 
some of the anxiety which now urges me. It 
is necessary to se¢ idolatry, to be fully sensible 
of its mischievous effects on the human mind 
But of all idolatries which | have ever read or 
heard of, the religion of the Hindoos, in which 
I have taken some pains to inform myself, 
really appears to me the worst, both in the de- 
grading notions which it gives of the Deity; in 
the endless round of its burdensome ceremo- 
nies, Which occupy the time and distract the 
thoughts, without either instructing or inte- 
resting its votaries; in the filthy acts of un- 
cleanness and cruelty not only permitted but 
enjoined, and inseparably interwoven with 
those ceremonies; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than any thing else 
the Devil has yet invented, to destroy the feel- 
ings of general benevolence, and to make nine- 
tenths of mankind the hopeless slaves of the 
remainder; and in the total absence of any 
popular system of morals, or any single lesson, 
which the people at large ever hear, to live 
virtuously and do good to each other. I donot 
say, indeed, that there are not some scattered 
lessons of this kind to be found in their an- 
cient books; but those books are neither aeces- 
sible to the people at large, nor are these last 
permitted to read them; and, in general, all 
the sins which a Sudra is taught to fear, are, 
| killing a cow, offending a Brahmin, or neglect 

ing one of the many frivolous rites by which 

their deities are supposed to be conciliated 
| Accordingly, though the general sobriety of 
| the Hindoos (a virtue which they possess in 
common with most inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates) affords a very great facility to the 
maintenance of public order and decorum, | 
really never have met with a race of men 
whose standard of morality is so low, who feel 
so little apparent shame in being detected in a 
falsehood, or so little interest in the sufferings 
of a neighbour not being of their own caste or 
family ; whose ordinary and familiar conversa- 
tion is so licentious; or, in the wilder and more 
lawless districts, who shed blood with so little 
repngnance. The good qualities which there 
are among them (and, thank God! there is a 
great deal of good among them still) are, in no 
instance that lam aware of, connected with, 
or arising out of, their religion, since it is inno 
instance to good deeds or virtuous habits of 
life that the tature rewards in which they be- 
lieve are promised. Their bravery, their fide- 
lity to their employers, their temperance, and 
(wherever these are found) their humanity and 
gentleness of disposition, appear to arise exclu- 
| sively from a natural happy temperament ; 
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trom an honourable pride in their own renown, | 


and the renown of their ancestors; and from 
the goodness of God, who seems unwilling that 
his image should be entirely defaced even in 
the midst of the grossest error. The Mussul- 
mans have a far better creed; and though they 
seldom either like the English or are liked by 
them, | am inclined to think are, on the whole, 
a better people. Yet, even with them, the 
forms of their worship have a natural tendency 
to make men hypocrites, and the overweening 
contempt with which they are inspired for all 
the world beside, the degradation their wo- 
men by the system of polygamy, and the de- 
testable crimes, which, owing to this degrada- 
tion, are almost universal, are such as, 
I had no ulterior hope, would make me anxious 
to attract them to a better or more harmless 
system. In this work, thank God, in those 
parts of India which I have visited, a begin- 
ning has been made, and a degree of success 
obtained, at few 
years during which our missionaries have la- 
the hest an / 








least commensurate to the 


boured ; and it is still going on, in 
safest wa, as the wor of prirate persons 


rh not forvidden 





alone, and alt ri, ; nno ¢ 
encouraged, by corerniment 

‘In the mean time, and as an useful auxiliary 
to the missionaries, the establishment of el! 
mentary schools for the lower 
females is going on to a very great extent, and 
might be carried to any conceivable extent to 
which our pecuniary means would carry us 
Nor is there any measure from which I antici- 
pate more speedy benefit than the elevation of 
the rising generation of females to their natu- 
ral rank in society, and giving them (which is 
all that, in any of our schools, we as yet ven- 
ture to give) the lessons of general morality 
extracted from the Gospel, without any direct 
religious instruction. 
them at least as I have any concern with, are 
carried on without any help from government 
Government has, however, been very liberal 
in its grants both to a Society for National 
Education, and in the institution and support 
of two colleges of Hindoo students of riper 


classes and for 





even if 


These schools, such of 


age, the one at Benares, the other at Calcutta. | 


But I do not think any of these institutions, in 


the way after which they are at present con- | 


ducted, likely to do much good. 


In the ele- | 


mentary schools supported by the former, | 


through a very causeless and ridiculous fear of 


giving offence to the natives, they have forbid- | 


den the use of the Scriptures, or any extracts 
from them, though the moral lessons of the 
rospel are read by all Hindoos who can get 
hold of them, without scruple and with much 
attention ; and though their exclusion is tanta- 
mount to excluding al! moral instruction from 
their schools, the Hindoo sacred writings 
having nothing of the kind, and, if they had, 
being shut up from the majority of the people 
by the double fence of a dead language and an 
actual prohibition to read them, as too holy for 
common eyes or ears. The defects of the lat- 
ter will appear when [| have told you that the 
actual state of Hindoo and Mussul:man litera- 
ture, mutatis mutandis very nearly resembles 
what the literature of Europe was before the 
time of Galileo, Copernicus, and Bacon. The 


Museulmans take their logic from Aristotle, til- 


tered through many successive translations and 
commentaries, and their metaphysical system 
is professedly derived from Plato (“ Filatoun.”) 
The Hindoos have systems not very dissimilar 
from these, though, | am told, of greater length 
and more intricacy; but the studies in which 
they spend most time are the acquisition of the 
Sanserit, and the endless retinements of its 
Grammar, Prosody and Poetry. Both have 
the same Natural Philosophy, which is also 
that of Aristotle in Zoology and Botany, and 
Ptolemy in Astronomy, for which the Hindoos 
have forsaken their most ancient notions of the 
seven seas, the six earths, t 

Padalon, supported on the back of a tortoise 
they 
are, some of them, able to foretel an eclipse, or 
an almanac; and many of them de- 
rive some little pecumary advantage from pre- 
tensions to judicial astrology. In Medicine 
and Chemistry, they are just suificiently ad- 
vanced to talk of substances being moist, dry, 


By the science which they now possess, 


compose 





hot, &c. in the third or fourth degree; to dis- 
suade from letting blood or physicking on a 
Tuesday, or un a particular aspect ‘of the 
heavens: and to eager in their pursuit of 
the P opher’s Stone and the Elixir of Im- 
mortality 

‘ t of enlightening the studious 
youth of s 1a nation would seem to be a to- 
lerably straightforward one. But though, for 
the college in Caleutta, (not Bishop's ‘ ollege 


remember, but the Vidhalya, or Hindoo Col- 
lege.) an expensive set of instruments has been 
sent out, and it seems intended that the natu- 
ral sciences should be studied there, the Ma- 
nagers of the present institution take care that 
their boys should have as little time as possible 
for such pursuits, by requiring from them all 
without exception a laborious study of San- 
scrit, and all the useless and worse than use- 
less literature of their ancestors. A good deal 
of this has been charged (and in some little de- 
eree charged with justice) against the exclusive 
attention paid to Greek and Logic till lately in 
Oxtord. Bat inOxtord we have never been guilty 
(since a better system was known in the world 
at large) of teaching the Physics of Aristotle, 
however we may have paid an excessive atten- 
tion to his Metaphysics and Dialectics—In 
Benares, however, | found, in the institution 
supported by Government, a professor lec- 
turing on astronomy alter the system of Pto- 
lemy and Albumazar, while one of the most 
forward boys was at the pains of casting my 
horoscope ; and the majority of the school were 
toiling at Shanscreet grammar. And yet, the 
day before, in the same holy city, I had visited 
another college, founded lately by a wealthy 
Hindoo banker, and intrusted by him to the 
management of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, in which, besides a grammatical know- 
ledge of the Hindoostanee language, as well as 
Persian and Arabic, the senior boys could pass 
a good examination in English grammar, in 
Hume's History of England, Joyce's Scientific 
Dialogues, the use of the globes, and the prin- 
cipal tacts and mora! precepts of the Gospel, 
most of them writing beautifully in the Per- 
sian, and very tolerably in the English, charac- 
ter, and excelling most boys I have met with 
in the accuracy and readiness of their arithme 
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tic. The English officer who is now in charge 
of the Benares Vidhalya is a clever and candid 
young man, and under him | look forward to 
much improvement Ram-Mohun-Roy, a 
learned native, who has sometimes been called, 
though I fear without reason, a Christian, re- 
monstrated against this system last year, in a 
paper which he sent to me to put into Lord 
Ambherst’s hands, and which, for its good Eng- 
lish, good sense, and forcible argument, is a 
real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic.” 

In another part of the same letter, the Bishop 
treats incidentally of a topic, with their inat- 
tention to which both Professor Von Schlegel 
and his brother have bitterly reproached the 
English—the architectural antiquities of Hin- 
dostan 

* | had myself (says he) heard much of these 
before [ set out, and had met with many per- 
sons, both in Europe and at Calcutta (where no- 
thing of the kind exists) who spoke of the pre- 
sent natives of India as a degenerate race, 


whose inability to rear such splendid piles, was | 


a proof that these last belong to a remote an- 
tiquity. I have seen however enough to con- 
vince me both that the Indian masons and archi- 
tects of the present day only want patrons 


sufficiently wealthy or sufficiently zealous to do | 


all which their fathers have done, and that 
there are very few structures here, which can, 
on any satisiactory grounds, be referred to a 
date so early as the greater part of our own 
cathedrals. Often, in Upper Hindoostan, and 
still more frequently in Rajapootam and Mal- 
wah, I have met with new and unfinished 
shrines, cisterns, and ghdts, as beautifully 


carved and as well proportioned as the best of 


those of an earlier day. And though there are 
many buildings and ruins which exhibit a most 
venerable appearance, there are many causes 
in this country which give this appearance 
prematurely. In the first instance we our- 
selves have a complex impression made on us 
by the sight of edifices so distant from our own 
country, and so unlike whatever we have seen 
there. We multiply, as it were, the geographi- 
cal and moral distance into the chronological, 
and can hardly persuade ourselves that we are 
contemporaries with an object so far removed 
in every other respect Besides this, however, 
the firmest masonry in these climates is sorely 
tried by the alternate influence of a pulveriz- 
ing sun, and a continued three months’ rain, 
The wild tig-tree pupul or jicus religwwsa), 
which no Hindoo can reot out, or even lop, 
without a deadly sin, soon sows its seeds and 
fixes its roots in the joints of the arching, and 
being of rapid growth, at the same time, and in 
a very few years, increases its picturesque 
and antique appearance, and secures ils even- 
tual destruction; lastly, no man in this coun- 
try repairs or completes what his father has be- 
gun, preferring to begin something else by 
which his own name may be remembered. 
Accordingly, at Dacca are many fine ruins, 
which at first impressed me with a great idea 
of their age. Yet Dacca is a modern city, 
founded or at least raised from insignificance, 
under Shah Gehanghise, in A.D. 1602; and 
the tradition of the place is, that these fine 
buildings were erected by European architects 
in the service of the then governor. At Be- 


| nares, the principal temple has an appearance 

so venerable, that one might suppose it to have 
stood unaltered ever since the Treta Yug, and 

| that Mena and Capila had performed austeri- 
| ties within its precincts. Yet it is historically 
certain that all the Hindoo temples of conse- 
quence in Benares were pulled down by Au- 
rungzebe, the contemporary of Charles the 
Second, and that the present structure must 
have been raised since that time. The ob 
servatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jagepoor, 
| heard spoken of in the carelessness of con- 
versation, not only as extremely curious in 
themselves (which they certainly are), but as 
monuments of the ancient science of the Hin- 
doos. All three, however, are known to be the 
work of the Rajah Jye Singh, who died in 

1742! 

“A remote antiquity is, with better reason, 
claimed for some idols of black stone, and ele- 
| gant columns of the same material, which 
have been collected in different parts of the 
districts of Rotas, Pulnem, &c. These belong 
to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of 
which no remains are now found in those pro- 
| vinces. But | have inyself seen images exact- 
ly similar in the newly erected temples of the 
Jains. a sect of Boodhists, still wealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootam, and Mal- 
wah: and in a country where there is literally 
no history, it is impossible to say how long 
since, or how lately, they may have lost 
their ground in the more eastern parts of 
Gundwana. 

“In the wilds which I have lately been tra- 
versing, at Chittore Ghur more particularly, 
there are some very beautiful buildings, of 
which the date was obviously assigned at ran- 
dom, and which might be five hundred or one 
thousand, or a hundred and fifty years old, for 
all their present guardians know about the 
matter. But it must be always borne in mind 
that one thousand years are just as easily said 
as ten, and that in the mouth of a Cicerone they 
are sometimes thought to sound rather better 

‘The oldest things which | have seen, of 
which the date could be at all ascertajged are 
some detached blocks of marble, with 4mscrip- 
tions, but of no appalling remoteness ;-Hhd two 
remarkable pillars of black mixed metal, in a 
Patan forest neat Delhi, and at Cuttab-Misar 
in the same neighbourhood: both covered with 
inscriptions, Which nobody can now read, but 
both mentioned in Mussulman history as in 
their present situation at the time when “the 
Believers” conquered Delhi, about A.D. 1000. 
But what is this to the date of the Parthenon ? 
Or how little can these trifling relics bear 
a comparison with the works of Greece and 
* ™ nt - 

‘ilora and Elephanta I have not yet seen. 1 
can believe all which is said of their size and mag- 
nificence; but they are without date or inscrip- 

| tion: they are, | understand, not mentioned, even 

' incidentally,inany Sanscrit MS. Their images, 
&c. are the same with those now worshipped in 
every part of India, and there have been many 
Rajahs and wealthy individuals in every age of 
Indian history who have possessed the means 
of carving a huge stone-quarry into a cathe- 

| dral. To our cathedrals, after all, they are, | 

very inferior in size. All which 
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can be known is, that Elephanta must probably 


have been bevun (whether it was ever finish- 


ed seems very doubtful) before the arrival of 


Ellora 
been 


the Portuguese at Bombay ; and that 
may reasonably be concluded to have 
erected in a time of peace under a Hindoo 
prince, and therefore either before the first Af 
ghan conquest, or subsequently, during the re 
covered independence of that part of Candeish 
and the Deccan. This is no great matter cer- 
tainly, and it may be older; but all I say is 
that we have no reason to conclude it is so, 
and the impression on my mind decidedly ac 
cords with Mill—that the Hindoos, after all 
though they have doubtless existed from very 
industrious and civilized 


great antiquity as an 


rreat progress in the arts 


people, had made no 
ions of magnificence from 


und took all their n 
the models furnished by their Mahometan con 
querors 

' 


Ile closes this letter with some remarks on 


the Burmese war We must re peat the date 

Mareh 14, I-25 

“ We are now engaged, as you are aware, in 
avery oxy nsive and tedious war. im countrics 
whither the Mahometans were never able to 
penetrate. This together with 
the partial reverses which the armies have sus- 
tained, have given rise to all manner of evil 
reports among the people of Hindoostan, and 
toa great deal of grumbling and discontent 
among the English. After all, [ cannot my- 
self pereeive that there is any body to blame 
Every body cried out for war in the first in 
stance as necessary to the honour of the go- 
vernment, and murmured greatly against Lord 
Amberst for not being more ready than he was 
to commence it Of the country which we 
were to invade, no intelligence could be ob- 
tained, and, in fact, our armies have had little 
to contend with except a most impracticable 
ind unknown country. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that, after a year and a half of war, we 
should, except in point of dear-bought expe 
rience, be no further advanced than at the be- 
ginning; and there are very serious grounds 
for apprehending that if any great calamity 
occurred in the East, a storm would follow on 
our North-western and Western frontier, which, 
with our present means, it would be by no 
means easy to allay Something, however, 
has been gained: if we can do little harm to 
the Birmans, it is evident, from their conduct 
in the field, that, beyond their own jungles, 
they can do still less harm to us. And the in- 
habitants of Caleutta, who, about this time 
last year, were asking leave to send their pro- 
perty into the citadel, and packing off their 
wives and children across the river, will hardly 
again look forward to seeing their war-boats 
on the salt-water lake, or the golden umbrellas 
of their chiefs erected on the top of St. John’s 
cathedral. I was then thought little better 
than a madman for venturing to Dacea. Now 
the members of government are called all man- 
ner of names because their troops have found 
unexpected difficulty in marching to Ummera- 
poora 

His sojourn at Bombay was rendered some 
what remarkable by the arrival, nearly at the 


tediousness. 


same time, of a bishop trom Antioch, to super 
intend that part of the Syrian church which 


refuses allegiance to the Pope. After a sts 
pension, for some years, of all intercourse 
with the country from which its faith origi- 
nally sprung, and which in later times, by a 
fresh supply of ministers, had enabled it to throw 
off, in a great measure, the usurpations of the 
church of Rome enforced by the Portuguese, 
it was now destined to rejoice once more in a 
nursing-futher from Syria. The favourable 
disposition of this branch of the Syro-Mala- 
baric church towards our own had Jong been 
known. It isa curious fact, however, and one 
that may be new to our readers, that Principal 
Mill, in 1-22, found their college and parochial 
schools at Cottavam. under the direction of 
three clergyme n of the Church of England, 
who, without compromising their own views, 
eave no offence to the Me tropolitan, who con 
sulted and employed them; using for them- 
selves and their own families the English Li 
at one of his « and condemning 
by their silence those portions of the Syrian 
ritual which, as Protestants, they could not 

{which they trusted the gradual 
intluente of the knowledge they were helping 
to disseminate would at length, and by regular 
wuuthority, undermine. Nor was this friendly 


feeling less conspicuous in the readiness with 
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which Mar Athanasius (the Syrian prelate) 
attended the service at Bombay according to 


the English forms, and received the commu 
nion at the hands of Bishop Heber. Neither 
was it likely to be diminished by a small viati 
cum for the prosecution of his journey to Ma- 
labar, and a donation to the poor students in 
theology at Cottayam, which the Bishop was 
enabled to bestow from the bounty of the 
Christian Knowledge Society,—an application 
of their funds which, if disapproved—(he writes 
with his usual modesty and disinterestedness) 
“| will most chee rfully replac e 

We think it right to quote a passage from 
another letter, addressed, while at Bombay, to 
the same correspondent to whom the Bishop 
wrote from Burrecar :— 

* The attention of all India is fixed on the 
siege of Bhurtpore, in Rajapootana, on the 
event of which, far more than on any thing 
which may happen in the Birman empire, the 
renown of the British arms, and the perma 
nency of the. British empire in Asia must de- 
pend. The Jats are the finest people in bo 
dily advantages and apparent martial spirit 
whom I have seen in India, and their country 
one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
Havine once beaten off Lord Lake from theu 
city, they have ever since not only regarded 
themselves as invincible, but have been so es 
teemed by the greater part of the Mahrattas, 
Rajapoots, &c. who have always held up their 
example as the rallying point and main encou 
ragement to resistance, insomuch that, even 
when I was passing through Malwah, “ galan- 
tee shows,” like those carried about by the 
Savoyards, were exhibited at the fairs and in 
the towns of that wild district, which displayed, 
among other patriotic and popular scenes, the 
red-coats driven back in dismay from the ram- 
parts, and the victorious Jats pursuing them 
Their fortress, too, has really 
whieh can arise from an 


sabre in hand 


il the advantages 


veellent situation, an unposing profile, a deep | 
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and wide ditch, a good show of cannon, anda 
very numerous and hardy garrison; while the 
means which Sir D. Ochterlony has been able 
to collect against it, though really far more 
considerable than could, under all circum- 
stances, have been expected, are described in 
a letter from General Reynell as very barely 
adequate to all which they have to do,—and 
the present intensely hot season is a circum- 
stance greatly unfavourable. Still I do not 
find that any of iny military acquaintance de- 
spond. On the contrary, they all appear to 
rejoice at the opportunity offered for effacing 
the former very injurious impression which 
had been made by Lord Lake’s failure, though 
they admit that, should our army fail again, 
few events would go so near to fulfil the shouts 
of the mob a few months back in the streets of 
Delhi:—‘* Company ka raj ho guia!” “ The 
rule of the Company is at an end.” Mean- 
time, heartily as I desire the success of our 
arms, and the more so because the cause, | 
believe, is really a just one; I am very sorry 
tor the Jats themselves, with whose rough in- 
dependent manner I was much pleased;yand 
who showed me all possible civilities and hos- 
pitality in passing through their country. . . . 

ut this is one aunong many proofs which have 
fallen under my notice, how impossible it is to 
govern these remote provinces from Calcutta, 
and how desirable it is to establish a separate 
presidency for Northern and Central India, 
either at Agra, Meerut, or perhaps Sangor.’’— 
Letter dated Bombay, May 10, 1725. 

Ceylon, which Heber next visited, might 
seem to be a Paradise onearth. Gentle undu- 
lations of what in England might be called 
well-dressed lawn (we speak of the S. W. quar- 
ter)—rivers rapid, deep, clear—cocoa-palms 
peeping forth from vast tracts of jungle, and 
marking to an experienced eye the site of some 
sequestered village—mountain-sierras of no 
meconsiderable height, and of shapes the most 
fantastic—plants of all hues, the choicest or- 
naments of an English hot-house—precious 
stones of every variety, unless, perhaps, the 
emerald—such are some of the riches of Cey- 
lon. But the picture has its deep shadows.— 
Along the borders of those romantic streams 
there lurks an air, that no man can breathe 
long, and live;—a fact the more remarkable, 
as the tanks or standing pools of the saine 
country are said to exhale an atmosphere of 
health, and to one of these Kandy has been 
supposed to owe its comparative salubrity — 
Snakes and vther reptiles are so abundant, so 
active, and so deadly, that but few birds are 
seen, and, for the songsters of an English 
grove, the traveller must be content to receive 
in exchange “apes that mow and chatter at 
him,” as if the island were Prospero’s. Fe- 
male infanticide is reported to prevail in some 
districts to a considerable extent; and we can 
easily believe this of a country in which seve- 
ral brothers of the same family are accustomed 
to share the same wife; and, to crown all, at 
night the blaze of the sacrifice, the dance, and 
the drum, proclaim that those who worship at 
all, worslnp the devil. Yet, with all this, the 
island holds out a prospect of better things.— 
The noble experiment of Sir Alexander John- 
stone, as to the introduction of a species of 
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jury trial, appears to have been crowned with 
most encouraging success. The prejudice of 
caste is far less powerful than on the continent; 
and the Dutch had long ago established in it 
a system of parochial schools and parochial 
preaching, which, though for some time fallen 
into decay, the Bishop hoped, with the concur- 
rence of government, which he solicited, te 
restore to more than former usefulness, and 
connect with the national church. Mean- 
while, as a secondary measure, he moved the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowled 
to establish one or more central schools in the 
island, for the board and education of a certain 
number of native Christian youths, who might 
thus be qualified to act as school-masters ; and, 
in case of promising talents, become recruite 
for the college at Calcutta, thence to return in 
due time, and shed blessings on their native 
island. Before quitting Ceylon, the Bishop 
paid a visit to Kandy—a spot where the ho- 
nour of England suffered a stain, and which 
our troops must have taken possession of once 
more, with feelings not unlike those of the ar- 
my of Germanicus, when they reached the se- 
cluded scene where the legions of Varus had 
left their bones to whiten. Little, indeed, 
could it have been thought, twelve years be- 
fore, that a capital which was then the den of 
the most blood-thirsty and treacherous savage 
that ever disgraced a throne, and in whom, if 
his subjects must needs have a devil to adore, 
they might have found him to their hands, was 
destined so soon to be the peaceful abode of a 
Christian minister, and the resting-place of a 
most Christian Bishop. 

After an absence of about fifteen months, in 
October, 1825, he again arrived at Calcutta, 
where he remained long enough to make his 
reports to England—to preside at meetings 
where his presence was required—to hold an 
ordination, and, what was of no small import- 
ance, to promote the building of a church in 
the native town at Calcutta, where service 
might be performed by the missionaries on the 
spot, or in the neighbourhood, in the Bengalee 
and Hindostanee languages, according to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. Sucha 
measure had been adopted elsewhere with the 
happiest effects, amongst the Hindoos, a peo- 
ple remarkably alive to what is graceful and 
decorous in external worship ; and here, it was 
hoped, might prevent the few right ideas, 
which the youths had gathered at the schools, 
or in the perusal of Christian books, from be- 
ing entirely effaced by the idolatrous practices 
they were daily condemned to witness. 

This done, the Bishop hastened to Madras, 
a presidency which he had reserved for a se- 
parate visitation, and wherein it was ordained 
that he should end his course. On Good Fri- 
day, he preached at Combaconum, on the cru- 
cifixion; and on Easter Sunday, at Tanjore, on 
the resurrection. The day following he helda 
confirmation at the same place; and in the 
evening delivered an address to the assembled 
missionaries, as he stood near the grave of 
Schwartz, a name which he had ever venerated. 
He arrived at Trichinopoly on the first of 
April, 1526, and the same evening wrote a 
letter, of which the following is a part:— 

“ | have been passing the last four days in 
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the sogiety of 2 Hindoo prince, the Rajah of 
‘Tanjore, who quotes Fourcroy, Lavoisier, Lin- 
neus, and Buffon, as fluently as Lady Morgan 
—has formed a more accurate judgment of the 
tical merits of Shakspeare than that so fe- 
icitously expressed by Lord Byron—and has 
actually emitted English poetry very superior 
indeed to Rousseau’s Epitaph on Shenstone— 
at the same time that he is much respected by 
the English officers in his neighbourhood as a 
real good judge of a horse, and a cool, bold, 
and deadly shot at atiger. The truth is, that 
he is an extraordinary man, who, having in 
early youth received such an education as old 
Schwartz, the celebrated Missionary, could 
give him, has ever since continued, in the 
midst of many disadvantages, to preserve his 
taste for, and extend his knowledge of, Euro- 
pean literature, while he has never neglected 
the active exercises and frank soidierly bearing 
which become the descendant of the old Mah- 
ratta conquerors, and by which only, iv the 
present state of things, he has it in his power 
to gratify the prejudices of his people, and pro- 
long his popularity among them. Had he 
lived in the days of Hyder, he would have been 
a formidable ally or enemy, for he is, by the 
testimony of all in his neighbourhood, bold, po- 
pular, and insinuating. At present, with less 
a than an English nobleman, he holds his 
ead high, and appears contented; and the 
print of Basaspents which hangs in his library 
is so neutralized by that of Lord Hastings in 
full costume, that it can do no harm to any 
body. . . To finish the portrait of Ma- 
ha Rajah Sarboju, I should tell you that he is 
a strong-built and very handsome middle.aged 
man, with eyes and nose like a fine hawk, and 
very bushy gray mustachios—generally very 
splendidly dressed, but with no effeminacy of 
ornament, and looking and talking more like a 
favourable specimen of a French general off- 
eer than any other object of comparison which 
eecurs to me. His son, Rajali Sewaju (so 
named after their great ancestor) is a pale, 
sickly lad of seventeen, who also speaks Eng- 
lish, but imperfectly, and on whose account his 
father lamented, with much apparent concern, 
the impossibility which he had found of obtain- 
ing any tolerable instruction in Tanjore. I 
was moved at this, and offered to take him 
with me in my present tour, and afterwards to 
Calcutta, where he might have apartments in 
my house, and be introduced into good English 
society ; at the same time, that I would super- 
intend his studies, and procure for him the 
best masters which India affords. The father 
and son, in different ways, the oue catching at 
the idea with great eagerness, the other as if 
he were afraid to say all he wished, seemed 
both very well pleased with the priposa!.— 
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Both, however, on consulting together, ex-_ 
| tians retain many prejudices of caste,) and in 


pressed a doubt of the mother’s concurrence ; 
and, accordingly, next day, I had a very civil 
message, through the Resident, that the Ran- 
nee had already lost two sons; that this survi- 
vor was a sickly } that she was sure he 
would not cofie back alive, and it would kill 
her to with him; but that a!! the family 
joined m gratitude, Kc. &c 

“ maf md Sewaju must chew betel, and sit 

ZONA 


in the nah, and pursne the other amuse- 


| is a great number 


ments of the common race of Hindoo Prinees, 
until he is gathered to those heroic forms, 
who, girded with long swords, with hawks on 
their wrists, and garmerts like those of the 
king of spades (whose portrait-painter, as | 
guess, has been retained for this family), adorn 
the principal room inthe palace. Sarboju (the 
father) has not trusted his own immortality to 
records like these; he has put up a colossal 
marble statue of himself by Flaxman, in one of 
his halls of audience, and his figure is introduc- 
ed on the monument (also by Flaxman) which 
he has raised in the mission church to the me- 
mory of his tutor, Schwartz, as grasping the 
hand of the dying saint, and receiving his bles- 
sing 

“Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labour 
among the heathen, the extraordinary influ- 
ence and popularity which he acquired, both 
with Mussulmans, Hindoos, and contending 
European governments, I need give you no ac- 
count, except that my idea of him has been 
raised since I came into the south of India. | 
used to suspect that, with many admirable 
qualities, there was too great a mixture of in- 
trigue in his character, that he was too much 
of a political prophet, and that the veneration 
which the heathen paid, and still pay him, 
(and which, indeed, almost regards him as a 
superior being, putting crowns and burning 
lights before his statue,) was purchased by 
some unwarrantable compromise with their 
prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken. He 
was really one of the most active and fearless 
(as he was one of the most successful) mis- 
sionaries who have appeared since the Apos- 
tles. Tosay that he was disinterested in re- 
gard to money is nothing; he was perfectly 
careless of power, and renown never seemed 
to affect him even so far as to induce an out- 
ward show of humility. His temper was per- 
fectly simple, open, and cheerful; and in his 
political negotiations (employments which he 
never sought, but which fell in his way) he 
never pretended to impartiality, but acted as 
the avowed, though certainly the successful 
and judicious agent of the orphan prince in- 
trusted to his care, and from attempting whose 
conversion to Christianity he seems to have 
abstained, from a feeling of honour. His other 
converts were between six and seven thousand, 
besides those which his predecessors and com- 
panions in the cause had brought over. The 
nuinber is gradually increasing, and there are 
now in the south of India about two hundred 
Protestant congregations, the numbers of which 
have been sometimes vaguely stated at forty 
i doubt whether they reach fifteen 
thousand; but even this, all things considered, 
The Roman Catholics are 
considerably more numerous, but belong toa 
lower caste of Indians, (for even these Chris- 


point of knowledge and morality, are said to be 
extremely inferior 

“The Brahmins, being limited to voluntary 
votaries, have now often very hard work tospeed 
the ponderous wheels of Suon and Bali through 
the deep lanes of this fertile country. This is 
however, still the most favoured land of Brah 
minism, and the temples are larger and mor? 
beautiful than any which T have seen ir 
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They are also decidedly old- 


Northern India 
er; but as to their very remote age, I am still 
incredulous.” 

The date of this letter gives it a peney 


interest. It was probably the last that this ad- 
mirable man wrote. Next day being Sunday, 
he again preached and confirmed, a rite which 
he administered once more on Monday morn- 
ing in the Fort Church. He returned home to 
breakfast ; but before sitting down, took a cold 
bath, as he had done the two preceding days 
His attendant, thinking that he staid more than 
the usual time, entered the apartment, and 
found the body at the bottom of the water, 
with the face downwards. The usual restora- 
tives of bleeding, friction, and inflating the 
lungs, were instantly tried, but life was gone, 
and, on opening the head, it was discovered that 
a vessel had burst on the brain, in consequence, 
as the medical men agreed, of the sudden plunge 
into the water whilst he was warm and ex- 
hausted. His remains were deposited, with 
every mark of respect and unfeigned sorrow, 
on the north side of the altar of St. John’s 
church at Trichinopoly 

The disastrous intelligence of his decease 
was communicated with every caution to his 
unfortunate widow (who had been left at Cal- 
cutta with her two children) by her relation, 
Lord Combermere. She is left to mourn an 
irreparable loss, but not without that resig- 
nation and acquiescence in the will of Provi- 
dence, which the precepts and example of her 
husband were so calculated to inspire and con- 
firm in her mind. 

True it is that an apparent accident was the 
immediate cause of the arupt termination of 
the Bishop's life, but it may well be thought 
that his constitution was becoming more frail 
and susceptible of injury through his unremit- 
ted exertions—exertions which he was led to 
make by habits formed in a more temperate 
climate—by a fear which beset him of sinking 
into that supineness which a residence in In- 
dia is so apt to engender—and by a spirit tho- 
roughly interested in the pursuit of the great 
object before him. So long as this immense 
portion of the globe, extending from St. Hele- 
na to New Holland, is consigned to the eccle- 
siastical superintendence of one man, and that 
one man is not deterred from doing his best by 
the impossibility of doing much, it is to be 
feared there must be a certain waste of valua- 
ble life; for what European, arriving in India 
at the age which a bishop has usually reached 
before he obtains his appointment, is likely to 
preserve his health long, in the midst of the 
disquietudes attending a new establishment— 
remote from the mother country—incomplete 
in its subordinate parts—in its fruits perpe- 
tually disappointing the hopes and efforts of 
the labourer——whilst to all this must be added, 
the extreme difliculty (to say the least of it) of 
timing all the journeys right, where so many, 
and of such length, muet be made, and of al- 
ways selecting tor them those seasons of the 
year, and those hours of the day, which are 


Church in India— Bishop Heber. 


Thus did this faithful servant of God, in the 
43d year of his age, and the third of his episco- 
pacy, labouring to the last in the cause that 
was nearest his heart, and, like Fletcher of Ma- 
dely, almost expiring in the very act of duty 
The world may honour his memory as it will, 
though such as were best acquainted with him 
can scarcely hope that it should do him jus- 
tice; for he had attached himself to no party, 























least deadly.” 


* We are happy to learn, as this is going | 
through the press, that India is about to be di 
vided into several separate dioceses 





either in church or state, and therefore had se- 
cured no party-advocates; and of forms, by 
which mankind at large (for the want of less 
fallacious means of estimating character) are 
almost compelled to abide, he was not, per- 
haps, a very diligent observer: but in India a 
strong sense of his worth has manifested it- 
self, as it were, by acclamation. At Madras, a 
meeting was held, a few days after his death, 
in the Government Gardens, the excellent Sir 
Thomas Munro in the chair, where to say that 
lamentation was made over him would be a 
weak word—there was a burst of affectionate 
feeling, which proves, were proof wanting, 
how grievous a loss the cause of Christianity 
has sustained in the removal of an advocate 
whose heart and head were equally fitted to 
recommend it. A subscription was forthwith 
commenced on a scale of Indian munificence, 
for a mounment, to be erected to him in St. 
George's church; and this was taken up with 
the warmest zeal every where, and among all 
ranks and conditions of men throughout the 
presidency.” At Bombay it was determined to 
found a scholarship for that presidency, at the 
college at Calcutta, to be called Bishop He- 
ber’s Scholarship—a testimony of respect the 
most appropriate that could have been devised ; 
and examples so generous have not been lost 
upon the capital of Bengal. 

It is very pleasing to hear all this. Still, 
none could know him truly as he was, without 
visiting (as we have done) the parish where 
he had chiefly resided from his childhood up- 
wards—whiere he had been seen as the son, the 
husband, the father, the brother, the master, 
above all, as the shepherd of the flock. There, 
we are told, the tidings of his death were re- 
ceived by all as if each had lost a personal 
friend ; and though a considerable interval had 
elapsed since he bade them farewell, their sor- 
row was as fresh as if he had just breathed his 
last under that roof which, in doubt, in diffi- 
culty, and in distress, had so frequently been 
their refuge. These are arguments of his 
worth the most genuine that can be offered, 
and which it would now be injurious to sup- 
press; others may speak of the richness of his 
conversation, the playfulness of his fancy, the 
delicacy of his taste, of the almost unequalled 
vigour and retentiveness of his memory, 
which, had it not been overshadowed by high 
er intellectual qualities, would alone have con 
stituted him an extraordinary man—of that 
memory which always supplied him with the 
apposite quotation, the suitable illustration, the 
decisive authority—bat it has been the main 
object of these pages (however imperfectly at- 
tained) to discover something of “the hidden 


The natice subscriptions im the lista are 
numerous, beyond what we could have be 
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man of the heart ‘and to hold out to those who 
eannot hope to 'ival the high endowments of 
Bishop Heber, or to follow him in the public 
and splendid parts of his career, the imitation 
of those virtues which the under-current, as 
well as the palpable course, of his life prosent- 
ed—of his charity, his humility, his abandon- | 
ment of every selfish feeling, his piety, at 

once enthusiastic and practical, exhibited im 

the unobtrusive and heart-felt purity of his | 
own life, and in the tempered fervour and hap- | 
py fruits of his labours as a minister of the gos- 


pel. 


——_— 


From the Literary Gazette 
THE SISTERS 


They grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition: 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So with two seeming bodies but one heart. 
Shakspeare. 


I saw them when their bud of life 

Was slowly opening into flower, 
Before a cloud of care or strife 

Had burst above their natal bower,— 
Ere this world’s blight had marred a grace 
That mantled o'er each sparkling face. 


What were they then? Two twinkling stars— 
The youngest of an April sky— 

Par, far from earth and earth-born jars, 
Together shining peacefully ,— 

Now borrowing, now dispensing light, 

Radiant as hope, and calm as bright! 

What were they then? Two limpid streams 
Through Life's green vale in beauty gliding, 

Mingling like half-forgotten dreams ;— 
Now ‘neath the gloom of willows hiding, 

Now dancing o'er the turf away, 

In playful waves and glittering spray. 


I seo them as I saw them then, 
With careless brows and laughing eyes, 
They flash upon my soul! again 
ith all their infant witcheries,—- 
Two gladsome spirits, sent on earth 
As envoys from the muse of mirth! 


Such Fancy’s dreams—but never more 
May Fancy with such dreams be fed ; 
Those buds have withered to their core, 
Before their leaves had time to spread,— 
Those stars are fallen from on high— 
Those twin bright streams for ever dry! 
Whilst Spring was gladdening all the skies, 
Mid blooming flowers and sunny weather, 
Death came to them, in gentlest guise, 
And smote them, in his love, together 
In concert thus they lived and died, 
And still lie slumbering side by side 


March 27, 1227 Aranic A. Warts 





means of certain legal fictions simular to those 


| of Westminster Hall, we are frequently ena- 


bled to take cognizance of cases lying beyond 
the sphere of our original jurisdiction. We 
need hardly sy, therefore, that, in the present 
instance, M. Perier is merely a Richard Roe— 
that his name is used for the sole purpose of 
bringing Machiavelli into court—and that he 


| will not be mentioned in any subsequent stage 


of the proceedings 

We doubt whether any name in literary his- 
tory be so generally odious as that of the man 
whose character and writings we now propose 
to consider. The terms in which he is com- 
monly described, would seem to import that 
he was the Tempter, the Evil Principle, the 
discoverer of ambition and revenge, the ori- 
ginal inventor of perjury; that, before the pub 
lication of his fatal Prince, there had never 
been a hypocrite, a tyrant, or a traitor, a simu- 
lated virtue or a convenient crime. One writer 
gravely assures us, that Maurice of Saxony 
learned all his fraudulent policy from that ex- 
ecrable volume. Another remarks, that, since 
it was translated into Turkish, the Sultans 


| have been more addicted than formerly to the 


custom of strangling their brothers. Ourown 
foolish Lord Lyttelton charges the poor Flo- 
rentine with the manifold treasons of the House 
of Guise, and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Several authors have hinted that the 
Gunpowder Plot is to be primarily attributed 
to his doctrines, and seem to think that his 
effigy ought to be substituted for that of Guy 
Faux, in those processions by which the inge- 
nuous youth of England annually commemo- 
rate the preservation of the Three Estates. 
The Church of Rome has pronounced his 
works accursed things. Nor have our own 
countrymen been backward in testifying their 
opinion of his merits. Out of his surname 
they have coined an epithet for a knave—and 
out of his Christian name a synonime for the 
Devil “ 

It is indeed scarcely possible for any person, 
not well acquainted with the history and lite- 
rature of Italy, to read, without horror and 
amazement, the celebrated treatise which has 
brought so much obloquy on the name of Ma- 
chiavelli. Such a display of wickedness, na- 
ked, yet not ashamed, such cool, judicious, 
scientific atrocity, seem rather to F ss to a 
fiend than to the most depraved of men. Prin- 
ciples which the most hardened ruffian would 
scarcely hint to his most trusted accomplice, 
or avow, without the disguise of some palliating 
sophism, even to his own mind, are professed 
without the slightest circumlocution, and as- 
sumed as the fundamental axioms of all politi- 
cal science 

It is not strange that ordinary readers should 
regard the author of such a book as the most 


| depraved and shameless of human beings. 


a 


From the Edinburgh Review 
MACHIAVELLL* 


Trosr who have attended to the practice of 
our literary tribunal, are well aware that, by | 





* (Eucres complétes de Machiavel, traduites 


par J. V. Pérver. 


Paris, 1225 


Wise men, however, have always been inclined 
to look with great suspicion on the angels and 
demons of the multitude: and in the present 








* Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick, 
Tho’ he gave his name to our old Nick 
Hudibras, Part II. Cantol 
But, we believe, there is a schism on thie sub- 
ject among the Antiquariane 
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imatance, several circumstances have led even 
superficial observers to question the justice of 
the vulgar decision. It is notorious that Ma- 
chiavelli was, through life, a zealous republi- 
can. In the same year in which he composed 
his manual of King-craft, he suffered imprison- 
ment and torture in the cause of public liberty. 
It seems inconceivable that the martyr of free- 
dom should have designedly acted as the apos- 
tle of tyranny. Several eminent writers have, 
therefore, endeavoured to detect, in this unfor- 
tunate performance, some concealed meaning, 
more consistent with the character and conduct 
of the author than that which appears at the 
first glance. 

One hypothesis is, that Machiavelli intended 
to practise on the young Lorenzo de Medici, a 
fraud similar to that which Sunderland is said 
to have employed against our James the Se- 
cond,—that he urged his pupil to violent and 
perfidious measures, as the surest means of ac- 
celerating the moment of deliverance and re- 
venge. Another supposition, which Lord Ba- 
con seems to countenance, is, that the treatise 
was merely a piece of grave irony, intended to 
warn nations against the arts of ambitious 
men. It would be easy to show that neither 
of these solutions is consistent with many pas- 
sages in the Prince itself. But the most de- 
cisive refutation is that which is furnished by 
the other works of Machiavelli. In all the 
writings which he gave to the public, and in 
all those which the research of editors has, in 
the course of three centuries, discovered—in 
his Comedies, designed for the entertainment 
of the multitude—in his Comments on Livy, 
intended for the perusal of the most enthusi- 
astic patriots of Florence—in his History, in- 
scribed to one of the most amiable and esti- 
mable of the Popes—in his Public Despatches 
—in his Private Memoranda, the same obli- 
quity of moral principle for which the Prince 
is so severely censured is more or less discern- 
ible. We doubt whether it would be possible 
to find, in all the many volumes of his compo- 
sitions, a single expression indicating that dis- 





Machiavelli. 
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| obtuse and morbidly acute 
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Two characters 
altogether dissimilar are united in him. They 
are not merely joined but interwoven. They 
are the warp and the woof of his mind; and 
their combination, like that of the variegated 
threads in shot silk, gives to the whole tex- 
ture a glancing and ever-changing appearance. 
The explanation might have been easy, if he 
had been a very weak or a very affected man 
But he was evidently neither the one nor the 
His works prove, beyond al] contradic- 
tion, that his understanding was strong, his 
taste pure, and his sense of the ridiculous ex- 
quisitely keen. 

This is strange—and yet the strangest is be- 
hind. There is no reason whatever to think, 
that those amongst whom he lived saw any 
thing shocking or incongruous in his writings. 
Abundant proofs remain of the high estima- 


| tion in which both his works and his person 


simulation and treachery had ever struck him | 


as discreditable 
After this, it may seem ridiculous to say, 
that we are acquainted with few writings which 


exhibit so much elevation of sentiment, so pure | 
and warm a zeal for the public good, or so just | 


a view of the duties and rights of citizens, as 
those of Machiavelli, Yetsoit is. And even 
from the Prince itself, we could select many 
passages in support of this remark. Tio a 
reader of our age and country, this inconsis- 
tency is, at first, perfectly bewildering. The 
whole man seems to be an enigma—a gro- 
tesque assemblage of incongruous qualities— 
selfishness and generosity, cruelty and benevo- 
lence, craft and simplicity, abject villany and 
romantic heroism. One sentence is such as a 


veteran diplomatist would scarcely write in ci- | 


pher for the direction of his most confidential 
spy; the next seems to be extracted from a 
theme composed by an ardent schoolboy on the 
death of Leonidas. 
fidy, and an act of patriotic self-devotion, call 
forth the same kind and the same degree of 
respectful admiration. The moral sensibility 
of the writer seems at once to be morbidly 


An act of dexterous per- , 


were held by the most respectable among his 
contemporaries. Clement the Seventh pa- 
tronized the publication of those very books 
which the Council of Trent, in the following 
generation, pronounced unfit for the perusal of 
Christians. Some members of the democrati- 
cal party censured the Secretary for dedicating 
the Prince toa patron who bore the unpopular 
name of Medici. But to those immoral doc- 
trines which have since called forth such se- 
vere reprehensions, uo exception appears to 
have been taken. The cry against them was 
first raised beyond the Alps—and seems to 
have been heard with amazement in Italy. 
The earliest assailant, as far as we are aware, 
was a countryman of our own, Cardinal Pole. 
The author of the Anti-Machiavelli was a 
French Protestant 

It is, therefore, in the state of moral feeling 
among the Italians of those times, that we 
must seek for the real explanation of what 
seems most mysterious in the life and writings 
of this remarkable man, As this is a subject 
which suggests mauy interesting considera- 
tions, both political and metaphysical, we shall 
make no apology for discussing it at some length 

During the gloomy and disastrous centuries 
which followed the downfal of the Roman Em- 
pire, Italy had preserved, in a far greater de- 
gree than any other part of Western Europe, 
the traces of ancient civilization. The night 
which descended upon her was the night of an 
Arctic summer :—the dawn began to reappear 
before the last reflection of the preceding sun- 
set had faded from the horizon. It was in the 
time of the French Merovingians, and of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, that ignorance and ferocity 
seemed to have done their worst. Yet even 
then the Neapolitan provinces, recognising the 
authority of the Eastern Empire, preserved 
something of Eastern knowledge and refine- 
ment. Rome, protected by the sacred charac- 
ter of its Pontitis, enjoyed at least comparative 
security and repose. Even in those regions 
where the sanguinary Lombards had fixed their 
monarchy, there was incomparably more of 
wealth, of information, of physical comfort, 
and of social order, than could be found in 
Gaul, Britain, or Germany. 

That which most distinguished Italy from 
the neighbouring countries, was the import 
ance which the population of the towns, trom 
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a very early period, began to acquire. Some 
cities founded in wild and remote situations, 
by fugitives who had escaped from the rage of 
the barbarians, preserved their freedom by 
their obscurity, till they became able to pre- 
serve it by their power. Others seemed to 
have retained, under all the changing dynas- 
ties of invaders, under Odoacer and Theodo- 
ric, Narses and Alboin, the municipal institu- 
tions which had been conferred on them by the 
liberal policy of the Great Republic. in pro- 
vinces which the central government was too 
feeble either to protect or to oppress, these in- 
stitutions first acquired stability and vigour. 
The citizens, defended by their walls, and go- 
verned by their own magistrates and their 
own by-laws, enjoyed a considerable share of 
republican independence. Thus a strong de- 
mocratic spirit was called into action. The 
Carlovingian sovereigns were too imbecile to 
subdue it. The generous policy of Otho en- 
couraged it. It might perhaps have been sup- 
pressed by a close coalition between the Church 
and the Empire. It was fostered and invigo- 
rated by their disputes. In the twelfth century 
it attained its full vigour, and, after a long and 
doubtful conflict, triumphed over the abilities | 








and courage of the Swabian Princes. 

The assistance of the Ecclesiastical Power 
had greatly contributed to the success of the | 
Guelfs. That success would, however, have 
been a doubtful good, if its only effect had 
been to substitute a moral for a political servi- 
tude, to exalt the Popes at the expense of the 
Cesars. Happily the public mind of Italy had 
long contained the seeds of free opinions, 
which were now rapidly developed by the ge- 
nial influence of free institutions. The people 
of that country had observed the whole ma- 
chinery of the church, its saints and its mira- 
cles, its lofty pretensions and its splendid ce- 
remonial, its worthless blessings and its harm- 
less curses, too long and too closely to be 
duped. They stood behind the scenes on which 
others were gazing with childish awe and in- 
terest. They witnessed the arrangement of 
the pulleys, and the manufacture of the thun- 
ders. They saw the natural faces, and heard 
the natural voices of the actors. Distant na- 
tions looked on the Pope as the vice-regent of 
the Almighty, the Oracle of the All-wise, the 
umpire from whose decisions, in the disputes 
either of theologians or of kings, no Christian 
ought to appeal. The Italians were acquainted 
with all the follies of his youth, and with all 
the dishonest arts by which he had attained 
power. They knew how often he had employ- 
ed the keys of the church to release himself 
from the most sacred engagements, and its 
wealth to pamper his mistresses and nephews. 
The doctrines and rites of the established reli- 
gion they treated with decent reverence. But 
though they still called themselves Catholics, 
they had ceased to be Papists. Those spiritual 
arms which carried terrer into the palaces and 
camps of the proudest sovereigns, excited only 
their contempt. When Alexander commanded 
our Henry the Second to submit to the lash 
before the tomb of a rebellious subject, he was 
himself an exile. The Romans, apprehending 
that he entertained designs against their liber- 
ties, had driven him from their city: and 
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though he solemnly promised to confine him- 
self for the future to his spiritual functions, 
they still refused to readmit him. 



























In every other part of Europe, a large and be 
powerful privileged class trampled on the peo- la 
ple, and defied the government. But, in the J 4) 
most flourishing parts of Italy, the feudal nobles & , 
were reduced to comparative insignificance. se 
In some districts they took shelter under the @ ;; 
protection of the powerful commonwealths T 
which they were unable to oppose, and gradu- ht 
ally sunk into the mass of burghers. Inothers 
they possessed great influence ; but it was an ar 
influence widely different from that which was @ ;;; 
exercised by the chieftains of the Transalpine 9 jy 
kingdoms. They were not petty princes, but Fi 
eminent citizens. Instead of strengthening 9 ¢o 
their fastnesses among the mountains, they cit 
embellished their palaces in the market-place all 
The state of society in the Neapolitan domi lis 
nions, and in some parts of the Ecclesiastical wl 
State, more nearly resembled that which ex- of 
isted in the great monarchies of Europe. But ho 
the governments of Lombardy and Tuscany, lar 
through all their revolutions, preserved a dif- me 
ferent character. A people, when assembled me 
in a town, is far more formidable to its rulers J da 
than when dispersed over a wide extent of thi 
country. The most arbitrary of the Cesars 9 an 
found it necessary to feed and divert the inha- ve! 
bitants of their unwieldy capital at the expense sel 
of the provinces. The citizens of Madrid have tat 
more than once besieged their sovereign in his § me 
own palace, and extorted from him the most § jo 
humiliating concessions. The Sultans have of | 
often been compelled to propitiate the furious pul 
rabble of Constantinople with the head of an sor 
unpopular Vizier. From the same cause there 9 jag 
was a certain tinge of democracy in the mo- J oyt 
narchies and aristocracies of Northern Italy. tra 

Thus liberty, partially indeed and transient- flo 
ly, revisited Italy; and with liberty came § cay 
commerce and empire, science and taste, all obl 
the comforts and all the ornaments of life it fi 
The Crusades, from which the inhabitants of J ceq 
other countries gained nothing but relics and Go. 
wounds, brought the rising commonwealths of § pin 
the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas a large in- § aby 
crease of wealth, dominion and knowledge or | 
Their moral and their geographical position § ize, 
enabled them to profit alike by the barbarism 9 had 
of the West, and by the civilization of the 9 fury 
East. Their ships covered every sea. Their poe! 
factories rose on every shore. Their money- whe 
changers set their tablesinevery city. Manu- J fou; 
factures flourished. Banks were established. med 
The operations of the commercial machine J of j, 
were facilitated by many useful and beautiful § poe; 
inventions. We doubt whether any country 9 proc 
of Europe, our own perhaps excepted, have at § emi 
the present time reached so high a point of § tya) 
wealth and civilization as some parts of Italy had 
had attained four hundred years ago. Histo- Petr 
rians rarely descend to those details from which 9 and 
alone the real state of a community can be § his ¢ 
collected. Hence posterity is too often de- J ture. 
ceived by the vague hyperboles of poets and § whic 
rbetoricians, who mistake the splendour of 2 tregs 
court for the happiness of a people. Fortu their 
nately, John Villani has given us an ample fy} x 
and preeise account of the state of Florence in Fr 





the earlier part of the fourteenth cefttury. The 
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revenue of the Republie amounted to three 
handred thousand florins, a sum which, allow- 
ing for the depreciation of the precious metals, 
was at least equivalent to six hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling ; a larger sum than Eng- 
land and Ireland, two centuries ago, yielded 
annually to Elizabeth—a larger sum than, ac- 
cording to any computation which we have 
seen, the Grand Duke of Tuscany now de- 
rives from a territory of much greater extent. 
The manufacture of wool alone employed two 
hundred factories and thirty thousand work- 
men. The cloth annually produced sold, at 
an average, for twelve hundred thousand flo- 
rins ; a sum fairly equal, in exchangeable va- 
lue, to two millions and a half of our money. 
Four hundred thousand florins were annually 
coined. Eighty banks conducted the commer- 


cial operations, not of Florence only, but of | 


all Europe. The transactions of these estab- 
lishments were sometimes of a magnitude 
which may surprise even the contemporaries 
of the Barings and the Rothschilds. Two 
houses advanced to Edward the Third of Eng- 
land upwards of three hundred thousand 
marks, at a time when the mark contained 
more silver than fifty shillings of the present 
day, and when the value of silver was more 
than quadruple of what it now is. The city 
and its environs contained a hundred and se- 
venty thousand inhabitants. In the various 
schools about ten thousand children were 
taught to read ; twelve hundred studied arith- 
metic ; six hundred received a learned educa- 
tion. The progress of elegant literature and 
of the fine arts was proportioned to that of the 
public prosperity. Under the despotic succes- 
sors of Augustus, all the fields of the intellect 
had been turned into arid wastes, stil] marked 
out by formal boundaries, still retaining the 
traces of old cultivation, but yielding neither 
flowers nor fruit. The deluge of barbarism 
came. It swept away all the landmarks. It 
obliterated all the signs of former tillage. But 
it fertilized while it devastated When it re- 
ceded, the wilderness was as the garden of 
God, rejoicing on every side, laughing, clap- 
ping its hands, pouring forth, in spontaneous 
abundance, every thing brilliant, or fragrant, 
or nourishing. A new language, character- 
ized by sim ¥ sweetness and simple energy, 
had attained its perfection. No tongue ever 
furnished more gorgeous and vivid tints to 
postey nor was it long before a poet appeared, 
who knew how to employ them. Early in the 
fourteenth century came forth the Divine Co- 
medy, beyond comparison the greatest work 
of imagination which had appeared since the 
poems of Homer. The following generation 
produced indeed no second Dante : but it was 
eminently distinguished by general intellec- 
tual activity. The study of the Latin writers 
had never been wholly neglected in Italy. But 
Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal, 
and elegant scholarship; and communicated to 
his countrymen that enthusiasm for the litera- 
ture, the history, and the antiquities of Rome, 
which divided his own heart with a frigid mis- 
tress and a more frigid Muse. Boccacio turned 
their attention to the more sublime and grace- 
fil models of Greece. 

From this time, the admiration of learning 
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and genius became almost an idolatry among 
the people of Italy. Kings and Republics, Car- 
dinals and Doges, vied with each other in ho- 
nouring and flattering Petrarch. Embassies 
from rival states solicited the honour of his in- 
structions. His coronation agitated the court 
of Naples and the people of os as much as 
the most important political transaction could 
have done. To collect books and antiques, to 
found professorships, to patronize men of learn- 
ing, became almost universal fashions amo 
the great. The spirit of literary research ak 
lied itself to that of commercial enterprise. 
Every place to which the merchant princes « f 
Florence extended their gigantic traffic, from 
the bazaars of the Tigris to the monasteries of 
the Clyde, was ransacked for medals and ma- 
nuscripts. Architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, were munificently encouraged. Indeed 
it would be difficult to name an Italian of emi- 
nence, during the period of which we speak, 
who, whatever may have been his general 
character, did not at least affect a love of let- 
ters and of the arts. 

Knowledge and public prosperity continued 
to advance together. Both attained their me- 
ridian in the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
We cannot refrain from quoting the splendid 
passage, in which the Tuscan Thucydides de- 
scribes the state of Italy at that period: —* Ri- 
dotta tutta in somma pace e tranquillita, colti- 
vata non meno ne’ luoghi piu montuosi e pit 
sterili che nelle pianure e regioni pid fertili, née 
sottoposta ad altro imperio che de’ suoi mede 
simi, non solo era abbondantissima d’abitatori 
e di ricchezze ; ma illustrata sommamente dalla 
magnificenza di molti principi, dallo splendore 
di molte nobilissime e belissime citta, dalla se- 
dia e maesta della religione, fioriva d’ uomini 
prestantissimi nell’ amministrazione delle cose 
pubbliche, e d’ingegni molto nobili in tutte le 
scienze, ed in qualunque arte preclara ed in- 
dustriosa."* When we peruse this just and 
splendid description, we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that we are reading of times in which 
the annals of England and France present us 
only with a frightful spectacle of poverty, bar- 
barity, and ignorance. From the oppressions 
of illiterate masters, and the sufferings of a 
brutalized peasantry, it is delightful to turn to 
the opulent and enlightened states of Italy—to 
the vast and magnificent cities, the ports, the 
arsenals, the villas, the museums, the libra- 
ries, the marts filled with every article of com- 
fort or luxury, the manufactories swarming 
with artisans, the Apennines covered with 
rich cultivation up to their very summits, the 
Po wafting the harvests of Lombardy to the 
granaries of Venice, and carrying back the 
silks of Bengal and the furs of Siberia to the 
palaces of Milan. With peculiar pleasure every 
cultivated mind must repose on the fair, the 
happy, the glorious Florence—on the halls 
a A rung with the mirth of Pulci—the cell 
where twinkled the midnight lamp of Politian 
—the statues on which the young eye of Mi- 
chael Angelo glared with the frenzy of a kin- 
dred inspiration—the gardens in which Loren- 
zo meditated some sparkling song for the a 

or 
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the beautiful city! Alas, for the wit and the 
learning, the genius and the love! 


“Le donne, e cavalier, gli affanni, gli agi, 
Che né'nvogliav’ amore e cortesia, 
La dove i cuor’ son fatti si malvagi.’* 


A time was at hand, when all the seven vials 
of the Apocalypse were to be poured forth and 
shaken out over those pleasant countries—a 
time of slaughter, famine, beggary, infamy, 
slavery, despair ! 

In the Italian States, as in many natural 
bodies, untimely decrepitude was the penalty 
of precocious maturity. Their early great- 
ness, and their early decline, are principally 
to be attributed to the same cause—the pre- 
ponderance which the towns acquired in the 
political system. 

In a community of hunters or of shepherds, 
every man easily and necessarily becomes a 
soldier. His ordinary avocations are perfectly 
compatible with all the duties of military ser- 
vice. However remote may be the expedition 
on which he is bound, he finds it easy to trans- 

ort with him the stock from which he derives 
fie subsistence. The whole people is an army ; 
the whole year a march. Such was the state 
of society which facilitated the gigantic con- 
quests of Attila and Timour. 

But a people which subsists by the cultiva- 
tion of the earth is in a very different situa- 
tion. The husbandman is bound to the soil on 
which he labours. A long campaign would be 
ruinous to him. Still his pursuits are such as 
give to his frame both the active and the pas- 
sive strength necessary to a soldier. Nor do 
they, at least in the infancy of agricultural 
science, demand his uninterrupted attention. 
At particular times of the year he is almost 
wholly unemployed, and can, without injury 
to himself, afford the time necessary for a 
short expedition. Thus the legions of Rome 
were supplied during its earlier wars. The 
season during which the farms did not require 
the presence of the cultivators sufficed for a 
short inroad and a battle. These operations, 
too frequently interrupted to produce decisive 
results, yet served to keep up among the peo- 
ple a degree of discipline and courage which 
rendered them, not only secure, but formida- 
ble. The archers and billmen of the middle 
ages, who, with provisions for forty days at 
their backs, left the fields for the camp, were 
troops of the same description. 

But, when commerce and manufactures be- 
gin to floucish, a great change takes place. 
The sedentary habits of the desk and the loom 
render the exertions and hardships of war in- 
supportable. The occupations of traders and 





| an army. 


artisans — their constant presence and | 


attention. In such a community there is little 
superfluous time ; but there is generally much 
superiluous money. Some members of the so- 
ciety are, therefore, hired to relieve the rest 
from a task inconsistent with their habits and 
engagements. 

The history of Greece is, in this, as in many 
other respects, the best commentary on the 
history of Italy. Five hundred vears before 
the Christian era, the citizens of the republics 





* Dante Purgatorio, xiv 


| not generally a trade. 
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round the £gean Sea formed perhaps the finest 
militia that ever existed. As wealth and re- 
finement advanced, the system underwent a 
gradual alteration. The lonian States were 
the first in which commerce and the arts were 
cultivated—and the first in which the ancient 
discipline decayed. Within eighty years after 
the battle of Platewa, mercenary troops were 
every where plying for battles and sieges. In 
the time of Demosthenes, it was scarcely pos- 
sible to persuade or compel the Athenians to 
enlist for foreign service. The laws of Lycur- 
gus prohibited trade and manufactures. The 
Spartans, therefore, continued to form a na- 
tional force Icng after their neighbours had be- 
gun to hire soldiers. But their military spirit 
declined with their singular institutions. In 
the second century, Greece contained only 
one nation of warriors, the savage highlanders 
of #tolia, who were at least ten generations 
behind their countrymen in civilization and 
intelligence. 

All the causes which produced these effects 
among the Greeks, acted still more strongly 
on the modern Italians. Instead of a power 
like Sparta, in its nature warlike, they had 
amongst them an ecclesiastical state, in its na- 
ture pacific. Where there are numerous 
slaves, every freeman is induced by the strong- 
est motives to familiarize himself with the use 
of arms. The commonwealths of Italy did 
not, like those of Greece, swarm with thou- 
sands of these household enemies. Lastly, the 
mode in which military operations were con- 
ducted during the prosperous times of Italy, 
was peculiarly unfavourable to the formation 
of an efficient militia. Men covered with iron 
from head to foot, armed with ponderous Jances, 
and mounted on horses of the largest breed, 
were considered as composing the strength of 
The infantry was regarded as com- 
paratively worthless, and was neglected till it 
became really so. These tactics maintained 
their ground for centuries in most parts of Eu- 
rope. That foot soldiers could withstand the 
charge of heavy cavalry was thought utterly 
impossible. till, towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, the rude mountaineers of Swit- 
zerland dissolved the spell, and astounded the 
most experienced generals, by receiving the 
dreaded shock on an impenetrable forest of 
pikes. 

The use of the Grecian spear, the Roman 
sword, or the modern bayonet, might be ac- 
quired with comparative ease. But nothing 
short of the daily exercise of years could train 
the man at arms to support his ponderous pa- 
noply, and manage his unwieldy weapon.— 
Throughout Europe this most important branch 
of war became a separate profession. Beyond 
the Alps, indeed, though a profession, it was 
[t was the duty and 
the amusement of a large class of country gen- 
tlemen. It was the service by which they held 
their lands, and the diversion by which, in the 
absence of mental resources, they beguiled their 
leisure. But in the Northern States of Italy, 
as we have already remarked, the growing 
power of the cities, where it had not exter- 
minated, this order of men had completely 
changed their habits. Here, therefore, tbe 
practice of employing mercenaries became 
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universal, at a time when it was almost un- 
known in other countries. 

When war becomes the trade of a separate 
class, the least dangerous course left to a go- 
vernment is to form that class into a standing 
army. It is scarcely possible, that men can 
pass their lives in the service of a single state, 
without feeling some interest in its greatness. 
[ts victories are their victories. Its defeats 
are their defeats. The contract loses some- 
thing of its mercantile character. The ser- 
vices of the soldier are considered as the ef- 
fects of patriotic zeal, his pay as the tribute of 
national gratitude. To betray the power which 
employs him, to be even remiss in its service, 


are in his eyes the most atrocious and degra- | 


ding of crimes. 

When the princes and commonwealths of 
Italy began to use hired troops, their wisest 
course would have been to form separate mili- 
tary establishments. Unhappily this was not 
done. The mercenary warriors of the Penin- 
sula, instead of being attached to the service 
of different powers, were regarded as the com- 
mon property of all. The connexion between 
the state and its defenders was reduced to the 
most simple and naked traffic. The adventurer 
brought his horse, his weapons, his strength, 
and his experience, into the market. Whether 
the King of Naples or the Duke of Milan, the 
Pope or the Signory of Florence, struck the 
bargain, was to him a matter of perfect indif- 
ference. He was for the highest wages and 
the longest term. When the campaign for 
which he had contracted was finished, there 
was neither law nor punctilio to prevent him 
from instantly turning his arms against his 
late masters. The euler was altogether dis- 
joined from the citizen and from the subject. 

The natural consequences followed. Left 
to the conduct of men who neither loved those 
whom they defended nor hated those whom 
they opposed—who were often bound by strong- 
er ties to the army against which they fought 
than the state which they served—who lost by 
the termination of the conflict, and gained by 
its prolongation, war completely changed its 
character. 
battle impressed with the knowledge that, in a 


few days, he might be taking the pay of the | 


power against which he was then employed, 
and fighting by the side of his enemies against 
his associates. The strongest interest and the 
strongest feelings concurred to mitigate the 
hostility of those who had lately been brethren 
in arms, and who might soon be brethren in 
arms once more. Their common profession 
was a bond of union not to be forgotten even 
when they were engaged in the service of con- 
tending parties. Hence ‘t was that operations, 
languid and indecisive beyond any recorded in 
history, marches and counter-marches, pil- 
laging expeditions and blockades, bloodless ca- 
pitulations and equally bloodless combats, make 
up the military history of Italy during the 
course of nearly two centuries. Mighty ar- 
mies fight from sunrise to sunset. A great 
victory is won. Thousands of prisoners are 
taken; and hardly a life is lost! A pitched 
battle seems to have been really less dangerous 
than an ordinary civil tumult. 

Courage was now no longer necessary even 


Vor. XI.—No. 61. 





Every man came into the field of | 





| nant; he ends by murdering himself. 


to the military character. Men grew old in 
camps, and acquired the highest renown by 
their warlike achievements, without being 
once required to face serious danger. The po- 
litical consequences are too well known. The 
richest and most enlightened part of the world 
was left, undefended, to the assaults of every 
barbarous invader—to the brutality of Swit- 
zerland, the insolence of France, and the fierce 
rapacity of Arragon. The moral effects which 
followed from this state of things, were still 
more remarkable. 

Among the rude nations which lay beyond 
the Alps, valour was absolutely indispensable. 
Without it, none could be eminent; few could 
be secure. Cowardice was, therefore, natural- 
ly considered as the foulest reproach. Among 
the polished Italians, enriched by commerce, 
governed by law, and passionately attached to 
literature, every thing was done by superiority 
of intelligence. Their very wars, more pacific 
than the peace of their neighbours, required 
rather civil than military qualifications. Hence, 
while courage was the point of honour in other 
countries, ingenuity became the point of ho- 
nour in Italy. 

From these principles were deduced, by pro- 
cesses strictly analogous, two opposite systems 
of fashionable morality. Through the greater 
part of Europe, the vices which peculiarly be- 
long to timid dispositions, and which are the 
natural defence of weakness, fraud and hypo- 
crisy, have always been most disreputable. 
On the other hand, the excesses of haughty 
and daring spirits have been treated with in- 
dulgence, and even with respect. The Italians 


regarded with corresponding lenity those 
crimes which require self-command, address, 
— observation, fertile invention, and pro- 
ound knowledge of human nature. 

Such a prince as our Henry the Fifth would 


have been the idol of the North. The follies 
of his youth, the selfish and desolating ambi- 
tion of his manhood, the Lollards roasted at 
slow fires, the prisoners massacred on the field 
of battle, the expiring lease of priesteraft re- 
newed for another century, the dreadful legacy 
of a canseless and hopeless war, bequeathed to 
a people who had no interest in its event, every 
thing is forgotten, but the victory of Agin- 
court! Francis Sforza, on the other hand, 
was the model of the Italian hero. He made 
his employers and his rivals alike histools. He 
first overpowered his open enemies by the help 
of faithless allies; he then armed himself 
against his allies with the spoils taken from his 
enemies. By his incomparable dexterity, he 
raised himself from the precarious and depen- 
dent situation of a military adventurer to the 
first throne of Italy. To such a man much was 
forgiven—hollow friendship, ungenerous en- 
mity, violated faith. Such are the opposite 
errors which men commit, when their morality 
is not a science, but a taste; when they aban- 
don eternal principles for accidental associa- 
tions. 

We have illustrated our meaning by an in- 
stance taken from history. We will select 
another from fiction. Othello murders his wife ; 
he gives orders for the murder of his lieute- 
Yet he 
never loses the esteem and affection of a 
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Northern reader—huis uitrepid and ardent spirit 
redeeming every thing. ‘The unsuspecting 
confidence with which he listens to his adviser, 
the agony with which he shrinks from the 
thought of shame, the tempest of passion with 
which he commits his crimes, and the haughty 
fearlessness with which he avows them, give 
an extraordinary interest to his character 
lago, on the contrary, is the object of univer- 
sal loathing. Many are inclined to suspect that 
Shakspeare has been seduced into an exagge- 
ration unusual with him, and has drawn a mon- 
ster who has no archetype in human nature 
Now we suspect, that an Italian audience, in 
the fifteenth century, would have felt very dif- 
ferently. Othello would have inspired nothing 
but detestation and contempt. The folly with 
which he trusts to the friendly professions of a 
man whose promotion he had obstrueted—the 
credulity with which he takes unsupported as- 
sertions, and trivial circumstances, for unan- 
swerable proofs,—the violence with which he 
silences the exculpation till the exculpation can 
only aggravate his misery, would have excited 
the abhorrence and disgust of the spectators. 
The conduct of Iago they would assuredly 
have condemned; but they would have con- 
demned it as we condemn that of his victim 
Something of interest and respect would have 
mingled with their disapprobation. The readi- 
ness of his wit, the clearness of his judgment, 
the skill with which he penetrates the disposi- 
tions of others and conceals his own, would 
have insured to him a certain portion of their 
esteem. 

So wide was the difference between the Ita- 
lians and their neighbours. A similar differ- 
ence existed between the Greeks of the second 
century before Christ, and their masters the 
Romans. The conquerors, brave and reso- 
lute, faithful to their engagements, and strong- 
ly influenced by religious feelings, were, at the 
same time, ignorant, arbitrary, and cruel.— 
With the vanquished people were deposited all 
the art, the science, and the literature of the 
Western world. In poetry, in philosophy, in 

ainting, in architecture, in sculpture, they 
frad no rivals. Their manners were polished, 
their perceptions acute, their invention ready ; 
they were tolerant, affable, humane. 
courage and sincerity they were almost utterly 
destitute. The rude warriors who had subdued 
them, consoled themselves for their intellectual 
inferiority, by remarking that knowledge and 
taste seemed only to make men atheists, cow- 
ards, and slaves. The distinction long conti- 
nued to be strongly marked, and furnished an 


admirable subject for the fierce sarcasms of 


Juvenal. 
The citizen of an Italian commonwealth was 


the Greek of the time of Juvenal, and the | 


Greek of the time of Pericles, joined in one 
Like the former, he was timid and pliable, art- 
ful and unscrupulous. But, like the latter, he 
had a country. Its independence and prospe- 
rity were dear to him. If his character were 
degraded by some mean crimes, it was, on the 
other hand, ennobled by public spirit and by an 
honourable ambition. 

A vice sanctioned by the general opinion is 
merely a vice. The evil terminates in itself. 
A vice condemned by the genera! opinion pro- 


But of 


duces a pernicious effect on the whole charac- 
ter. The former is a local malady, the latter a 
constitutional taint. When the reputation of 
the offender is lost, he too often flings the re- 
mains of his virtue after it in despair. The 
Highland gentleman who, a century ago, lived 
by taking black mail from his neighbours, com- 
mitted the same crime for which Wild was ac- 
companied to Tyburn by the huzzas of two 
hundred thousand people. But there can be 
no doubt that he was a much less depraved 
man than Wild. The deed for which Mrs 
Brownrigg was hanged sinks into nothing, 
when compared with the conduct of the Ro- 
| man who treated the public to a hundred pair 
| of gladiators. Yet we should probably wrong 
such a Roman if we supposed that his dispost- 
tion was so cruel as that of Mrs. Brownrigg — 
In our own country, a woman forfeits her 
place in society, by what, in a man, is too com- 
monly considered as an honourable distinction, 
and, at worst, as a venial error. The conse- 
quence is notorious. The moral principle ofa 
woman is frequently more impaired by a single 
lapse from virtue, than that of a man by twen- 
ty years of intrigue. Classical antiquity would 
furnish us with instances stronger, if possible, 
than those to which we have referred. 

We must apply this principle to the case be- 
fore us. Habits of dissimulation and falsehood, 
no doubt, mark a man of our age and country 
as utterly worthless and abandoped. But it by 
no means follows that a #imilar judgment 
would be just in the case of an Ttalian of the 
middle ages. On the contrary, we frequently 
find those faults which we are accustomed to 
consider as certain indications of a mind alto- 
| gether depraved, in company with great and 
| good qualities, with generosity, with benevo- 
lence, with disinterestedness. From such a 
state of society, Palamedes, in the admirable 
dialogue of Hume, might have drawn illustra- 
tions of his theory as striking as any of those 
with which Fourli furnished him. "These are 
not, we well know, the lessons which historians 
are generally most careful to teach, or readers 
imost willing to learn. But they are not there- 
fore useless. How Philip disposed his troops 
at Chwronea, where Hannibal crossed the 
Alps, whether Mary blew up Darnley, or Si- 
quer shot Charles the Twelfth, and ten thou- 
sand other questions of the same description, 
are in themselves unimportant. The inquiry 
may amuse us, but the decision leaves us no 
wiser. He alone reads history aright, who, ob 
serving how powerfully circumstances influ 
ence the feelings and opinions of men, how of 
ten vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes into 
axioms, learns to distinguish what is accident 
al and transitory in human nature, from what 
is essential and immutable. 

In this respect no history suggests more im 
portant reflections than that of the Tuscan and 
Lombard commonwealths. The character of 
the Italian statesman seems, at first sight, a 
collection of contradictions, a phantom as mon- 
strous as the portress of hell in Milton, half 
divinity, half snake, majestic and beautiful 
above, grovelling and poisonous below. We 
see a man, whose thoughts and words have no 
connexion with each other; who never hesi- 
| tates at an oath when he wishes to seduce, 
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who never wants a pretext when he is inclined 

to betray. His cruelties spriug, not from the 
heat of blood, or the insanity of uncontrolled 
power, but from deep and cool meditation. His 
passions, like well trained troops, are impetu- 
ous by rule, and in their most headstrong fury 
never forget the discipline to which they have 
been accustomed. His whole soul is occupied 
with vast and complicated schemes of ambi- 
tion. Yet his aspect and language exhibit no- 
thing but philosophic moderation. Hatred and 
revenge eat into his heart :—Yet every look is 
a cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress. 
He never excites the suspicion of his adversa- 
ry by petty provocations. His purpose is dis- 
closed only when it is accomplished. His face 
is unrufiled, his speech is courteous, till vigi- 
lance is laid asleep, till a vital point is exposed, 
tll a sure aim is taken; and then he strikes— 
for the first and last time. Military courage, 
the boast of the sottish German, the frivolous 
and prating Frenchman, the romantic and ar- 
rogant Spaniard, he neither possesses nor va- 
lues. He shuns danger—not because he is in- 
sensible to shame, but because, in the society 
in which he lives, timidity has ceased to be 
shameful. To do an injury openly is, in his 
estimation, as wicked as to do it secretly—and 
far less profitable. With him the most honour- 
able means are—the surest, the speediest, and 
the darkest. He cannot comprehend how a 
man should seruple to deceive him whom he 
does not scruple to destroy. He would think 
it madness to declare open hostilities against a 
rival whom he might stab in a friendly embrace, 
or poison in a consecrated wafer. 

Yet this man, black with the vices which we 
consider as most loathsome—traitor, hypocrite, 
coward, assassin—was by no means destitute 
even of those virtues which we generally con- 
sider as indicating superior elevation of cha- 
racter. In civil courage, in perseverance, in 
presence of mind, those barbarous warriors, 
who were foremost in the battle or the breach, 
were far his inferiors. Even the dangers 
which he avoided, with a caution almost pusil- 
lanimous, never confused his perceptions, ne- 
ver paralysed his inventive faculties, never 
wrung out one secret trom his ready tongue 
and his inscrutable brow. Though a danger- 
ous enemy, and a still more dangerous accom- 
- he was a just and beneficent ruler. 

Vith so much unfairness in his policy, there 
was an extraordinary degree of fairness in his 
intellect. Indifferent to truth in the transac- 
tions of life, he was honestly devoted to the 
pursuit of truth in the researches of specula- 
tion. Wanton cruelty was not in his nature. 
On the contrary, where no political object was 
at stake, his disposition was soft and humane 
The susceptibility of his nerves, and the acti- 
vity of his imagination, inclined him to sym- 
pathize with the feelings of others, and to de- 
light in the charities and courtesies of social 
life. Perpetually descending to actions which 
might seem to mark a mind diseased through 
all its faculties, he had nevertheless an exqui- 
site sensibility, both for the natural and the 
moral sublime, for every graceful and every 
lofty conception. Habits of petty intrigue and 


dissimulation might have rendered him incapa- 
ble of great general views ; 


but that the ex 
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panding effect of his philosophical studies 
counteracted the narrowing tendency. He 
had the keenest enjoyment of wit, eloquence, 
and poetry. The fine arts profited alike by 
the severity of his judgment, and the liberality 
of his patronage. The portraits of some of the 
remarkable Italians of those times, are perfect- 
ly in sy with this description. Ample 
and majestic foreheads , brows strong and dark, 
but not frowning ; eyes of which the calm full 
gaze, while it expresses nothing, seems to dis- 
cern every thing; cheeks pale with thought 
and sedentary habits; lips formed with femi- 
nine delicacy, but compressed with more than 
masculine decision—mark out men at onee en- 
terprising and apprehensive ; men equally skill- 
ed in detecting the purposes of others, and in 
concealing their own; men who must have 
been formidable enemies and unsafe allies; but 
men, at the same time, whose tempers were 
mild and equable, and who possessed an aim- 
plitude and subtlety of mind which would have 
rendered them eminent either in active or in 
contemplative life, and fitted them either to 
govern or to instruct mankind. 

Every age and every nation has certain cha- 
racteristic vices, which prevail almost univer- 
sally, which scarcely any person scruples to 
avow, and which even rigid moralists but faint- 
ly censure. Succeeding generations change 
the fashion of their morals, with their hats and 
their coaches; take some other kind of wicked- 
ness under their patronage, and wonder at the 
depravity of their ancestors. Nor is this all.— 
Posterity, that high court of appeal, which is 
never tired of eulogizing its own justice and 
discernment, acts, on such occasions, like a 
Roman dictator after a general mutiny : Find- 
ing the delinquents too numerous to be all pu- 
nished, it selects some of them at hazard, to 
bear the whole penalty of an offence in which 
they are not more deeply implicated than those 
who escape. Whether decimation be a conve- 
nient mode of military execution, we know 
not; but we solemnly protest against the in- 
troduction of such a principle into the philoso- 
phy of history. 

n the present instance, the lot has fallen on 
Machiavelli; a man whose public conduct was 
upright and honourable, whose views of mora- 
lity, where they differed from those of the per- 
sons around him, seemed to have differed for 
the better, and whose only fault was, that, 
having adopted some of the maxims then ge- 
nerally received, he arranged them more lumi- 
nously, and expressed them more forcibly, than 
any other writer. 

Having now, we hope, in some degree clear- 
ed the personal character of Machiavelli, we 
come to the consideration of his works. As 
a poet, he is not entitled to a very high place. 
The Decennali are merely abstracts of the his- 
tory of his own times in rhyme. The style 
and versification are sedulously modelled on 
those of Dante. But the manner of Dante, 
like that of every other great original poet, 
was suited only to his own genius, and to his 
own subject. The distorted and rugged dic- 
tion which gives to his unearthly imagery a 
yet more unearthly character, and seems to 
proceed from a man labouring to express that 
which is inexpressible, is at once mean and ex- 
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travagant, when misemployed by an imitator. 
The moral poems are in every point superior. 
That on Fortune, in particular, and that on 
opportunity, exhibit both justness of y nny 2 
and fertility of fancy. The Golden Ass has 
nothing but the name, in common with the Ro- 
mance of Apuleius—a book which, in spite of 
its irregular plan and its detestable style, is 
among the most fascinating in the Latin lan- 

uage, and in which the merits of Le Sage and 

adcliffe, Bunyan and Crébillon, are singularly 
united. The Poem of Machiavelli, which is 
evidently unfinished, is carefully copied from 
the earlier Cantos of the Inferno. The writer 
loses himself in a wood. He is terrified by 
monsters, and relieved by a beautiful damsel. 
His protectress conducts him to a large mena- 
gerie of emblematical beasts, whose peculiari- 
ties are described at length. The manner as 
well as the plan of the Divine Comedy is care- 
fully imitated. Whole lines are transferred 
from it. But they no longer produce their 
wonted effect. Virgil advises the husbandman 
who removes a plant from one spot to another 
to mark its bearings on the cork, and to place 
it in the same position with regard to the dif- 
ferent points of the heaven in which it former- 
ly stood. A similar care is necessary in poeti- 
cal transplantation. Where it is neglected, we 
ee aru see the flowers of language, which 
have bloomed on one soil, wither on another. 
Vet the Golden Ass is not altogether destitute 
of merit. There is considerable ingenuity in 
the allegory, and some vivid colouring in the 
descriptions. 

The Comedies deserve more attention. The 
Mandragola, in particular, is superior to the 
best of Goldoni, and inferior only to the best 
of Moliére. It is the work of a man who, if he 
had devoted himself to the drama, would pro- 
bably have attained the highest eminence, and 
produced a permanent and salutary effect on 
the national taste. This we infer, not so much 
from the degree, as from the kind of its excel- 
lence. There are compositions which indicate 
still greater talent, and which are perused 
with still greater delight, from which we 
should have drawn very different conclusions. 
Books quite worthiess are quite harmless. The 
sure sign of the general decline of an art is 
the frequent occurrence, not of deformity, but 
of misplaced beauty. In general, tragedy is 
corrupted by eloquence, and comedy by wit. 

The real object of the drama is the exhibi- 
tion of the human character. This, we con- 
ceive, is no arbitrary canon, originating in lo- 
cal and temporary associations, like those 
which regulate the number of acts in a play, 
or of syllables ina line. It is the very essence 
of a species of a composition, in which every 
idea is coloured by passing through the medium 
of an imagined mind. To this fundamental 
law every other regulation is subordinate. The 
situations which most signally develop charac- 
ter form the best plot. The mother tongue of 
the passions is the best style. 

This principle, rightly understood, does not 
debar the poet from any grace of composition. 
There is no style in which some man may not, 
under some circumstances, express himself. 
There is therefore no style which the drama 
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require. It is in the discernment of place, of 
time, and of person, that the inferior artists 
fail. The brilliant rhodomontade of Mercutio, 
the elaborate declamation of Antony, are, 
where Shakspeare has placed them, natural 
and pleasing. But Dryden would have made 
Mercutio challenge Tybalt, in hyperboles as 
fanciful as those in which he describes the 
chariot of Mab. Corneille would have repre- 
sented Antony as scolding and coaxing Cleo- 
patra with all the measured rhetoric of a fune- 
ral oration. 

No writers have injured the Comedy of 
England so deeply as Congreve and Sheridan. 
Both were men of splendid wit and polished 
taste. Unhappily they made all their charac- 
ters in their own likeness. Their works bear 
the same relation to the legitimate drama 
which a transparency bears to a painting: no 
delicate touches :—no hues imperceptibly fad- 
ing into each other :—the whole is lighted up 
with an universal glare. Outlines and tints 


| are forgotten in the common blaze which illu- 





rejects, none which it does not occasionally 





minates all. The flowers and fruits of the in- 
tellect abound ; but it is the abundance of a 
jungle, not of a garden—unwholesome, bewil- 
dering, unprofitable from its very plenty, rank 
from its very fragrance. Every fop, every 
boor, every valet, is a man of wit. The very 
butts and dupes, Tattle, Urkwould, Puff, Acres, 
outshine the whole Hotel de Rambouillet. To 
prove the whole system of this school absurd, 
it is only necessary to apply the test which dis- 
solved the enchanted Pithadte place the 
true by the false Thalia, to contrast the most 
celebrated characters which have been drawn 
by the writers of whom we speak, with the 
Bastard in King John or the Nurse in Romeo 
and Juliet. It was not surely from want of wit 
that Shakspeare adopted so different a man- 
ner. Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel 
and Millamant into the shade. All the good 
sayings of the facetious hours of Absolute and 
Surface might have been clipped from the sin- 
gle character of Falstaff without being missed. 
It would have been easy for that fertile mind 
to have given Bardolph and Shallow as much 
wit as Prince Hal, and to have made rry 
and Verges retort on each other in sparkling 
epigrams. But he knew, to use his own ad- 
mirable language, that such indiscriminate 
prodigality was “ from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was, and 
is, to hold, as it were, the mirror up to Na- 
ture.” 

This digression will enable our readers to 
understand what we mean when we say that, 
in the Mandragola, Machiavelli has proved 
that he completely understood the nature of 
the dramatic art, and possessed talents which 
would have enabled him to excel in it. By the 
correct and vigorous delineation of human na- 
ture, it produces interest without a pleasing 
or skilful plot, and laughter without the least 
ambition of wit. The lover, not a very deli- 
cate or generous lover, and his adviser the pa- 
rasite, are drawn with spirit. The hypocriti- 
cal confessor is an admirable portrait. He is, 
if we mistake not, the original of Father Do- 
minie, the best comic character of Dryden. 
But old Nicias is the glory of the piece. We 
cannot call to mind any thing that resembles 
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him. The follies which Moliére ridicules are 
those of affectation, not those of fatuity. Cox- 
combs and pedants, not simpletons, are his 
game. Shakspeare has indeed a vast assort- 
ment of fools; but the precise species of which 
we speak, is not, if we remember right, to be 
found there. Shallow isa fool. But his ani- 
mal spirits supply, to a certain degree, the 
place of cleverness. His talk is to that of Sir 
John what soda-water is to Champagne. It 
has the effervescence, though not the body or 
the flavour. Slender and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are fools, troubled with an uneasy con- 
sciousness of their folly, which, in the latter, 
produces a most edifying meekness and doci- 
lity, and in the former, awkwardness, obsti- 
nacy and confusion. Cloten is an arrogant 
fool, Osric, a foppish fool, Ajax a savage fool ; 
but Nicias is, as Thersites says of Patroclus, a 
fool positive. His mind is occupied by nostrong 
feeling; it takes every character, and retains 
none ; its aspect is diversified, not by passions, 
but by faint and transitory semblances of pas- 
sion, a mock joy, a mock fear, a mock love, a 
mock pride, which chase each other like sha- 
dows over its surface, and vanish as soon as 
they appear. He is just idiot enough to be an 
object, not of pity or horror, but of ridicule. 
He bears some resemblance to poor Calandri- 
no, whose mishaps, as recounted by Boccacio, 
have made all Europe merry for more than 
four centuries. He perhaps resembles still 
more closely Simon de Villa, to whom Bruno 
and Buffalmacco promised the love of the 
Countess Civillari.* Nicias is, like Simon, of 


a learned profession; and the dignity with 


which he wears the doctoral fur, renders his 
absurdities infinitely more grotesque. The 
old Tuscan is the very language for such a be- 
i Its peculiar simplicity gives even to the 
most forcible reasoning and the most brilliant 
wit an infantine air, generally delightful, but 
to a foreign reader sometimes a little ludi- 
crous. Heroes and statesmen seem to lisp 
when they use it. It becomes Nicias incom- 
parably, and renders all his silliness infinitely 
more silly. 

We may add, that the verses with which 
the Mandragola is interspersed, appear to us 
to be the most spirited and correct of all that 
Machiavelli has written in metre. He seems 
to have entertained the same opinion ; for he 
has introduced some of them in other places. 
The contemporaries of the author were not blind 
to the merits of this striking piece. It was 
acted at Florence with the greatest success. 
Leo the Tenth was among its admirers, and 
by his order it was represented at Rome.t 

The Clizia is an imitation of the Casina of 
Plautus, which is itself an imitation of the lost 
xangoumivot of Diphilus. Plautus was, unques- 
tionably, one of the best Latin writers. His 
works are copies ; but they have in an extra- 


* Decameron, Giorn. viii. Nov. 9. 

t Nothing can be more evident than that 
Paulus Jovius designates the Mandragola un- 
der the name of the Nicias. We should not 
have noticed what is so perfectly obvious, were 
it not that this natural and palpable misnomer 
has led the sagacious and industrious Bayle 
into a gross error. 
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ordinary degree the air of originals. We infi- 
nitely prefer the slovenly exuberance of his 
fancy, and the clumsy vigour of his diction, to 
the artfully disguised poverty and elegant lan- 
guor of Terence. But the Casina is by no 
means one of his best plays; nor is it one 
which offers great facilities to an imitator. 
The story is as alien from modern habits of 
life, as the manner in which it is developed 
from the modern fashion of composition. The 
lover remains in the country, and the heroine 
is locked up in her chamber during the whole 
action, leaving their fate to be decided by a 
foolish father, a cunning mother, and two 
knavish servants. Machiavelli has executed 
his task with judgment and taste. He has ac- 
commodated the plot to a different state of so- 
ciety, and has very dexterously connected it 
with the history of his own times. The rela- 
tion of the triek put on the doating old lover 
is exquisitely humorous. It is far superior to 
the corresponding passage in the Latin come- 
dy, and scarcely yields to the account which 
Falstaff gives of his ducking. _ 

Two other comedies without titles, the one 
in prose, the other in verse, appear among the 
works of Machiavelli. The former is very 
short, lively enough, but of no great value. 
The latter we can scarcely believe to be ge- 
nuine. Neither its merits nor its defects re- 
mind us of the reputed author. It was first 
printed in 1796, from a manuscript discovered 
in the celebrated library of the Strozzi. Its 
genuineness, if we have been rightly informed, 
is established solely by the comparison of 
hands. Our suspicions are strengthened by the 
circumstance, that the same manuscript con- 
tained a description of the plague of 1527, 
which has also, in consequence, been added to 
the works of Machiavelli. Of this last compo- 
sition, the strongest external evidence would 
searcely induce us to believe him guilty. No- 
thing was ever written more detestable, in 
matter and manner. The narrations, the re- 
flections, the jokes, the lamentations, are all 
the very worst of their respective kinds, at 
once trite and affected,—threadbare tinsel 
from the Rag-fairs, and Monmouth-streets of 
literature. A foolish schoolboy might perhaps 
write it, and, after he had written it, think it 
much finer than the incomparable introduction 
of the Decameron. But that a shrewd states- 
man, whose earliest works are characterized 
by manliness of thought and language, should, 
at nearly sixty years of age, descend to such 
puerility, is utterly inconceivable. 

The little Novel of Belphegor is pleasantly 
conceived, and pleasantly told. But the ex- 
travagance of the satire in some measure in- 
jures its effect. Machiavelli was unhappily 
married: and his wish to avenge his own 
cause and that of his brethren in misfortune, 
carried him beyond even the license of fiction. 
Jonson seems to have combined some hints 
| taken from this tale, with others from Bocca- 

cio, in the plot of The Devil is an Ass—a play 

| which, though not the most highly finished of 

his compositions, is perhaps that which exhi- 
bits the strongest proofs of genius. 

The political correspondence of Machiavelli, 

| first published in 1767, is unquestionably ge- 

| nuine, and highly valuable. The unhappy cir- 
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cumstances in which his country was placed 
during the greater part of his public life, gave 
extraordinary encouragement to diplomatic 
talents. From the moment that Charles the 
Eighth descended from the Alps, the whole 
character of Italian politics was changed. The 
governments of the Peninsula ceased to form 
an independent system. Drawn from their 
old orbit by the attraction of the larger bodies 
which now approached them, they became 
mere satellites of France and Spain. All their 
disputes, internal and external, were decided 
by foreign influence. The contests of opposite 
factions were carried on, not as formerly in 
the Senate House, or in the market-place, but 
in the anti-chambers of Louis and Ferdinand. 
Under these circumstances, the prosperity of 
the Italian States depended far more on the 
ability of their foreign agents, than on the 
conduct of those who were intrusted with the 
domestic administration. The ambassador had 
to discharge functions far more delicate than 
transmitting orders of knighthood, introducing 
tourists, or presenting his brethren with the 
homage of his high consideration. He was an 
advocate to whose management the dearest 
interests of his clients were intrusted, a spy 
clothed with an inviolable character. In- 
stead of consulting the dignity of those whom 
he represented by a reserved manner and an 
ambiguous style, he was to plunge into all the 
intrigues of the court at which he resided, to 
discover and flatter every weakness of the 
prince who governed his employers, of the fa- 
vourite who governed the prince, and of the 
lacquey who governed the favourite. He was 
to compliment the mistress and bribe the con- 
fessor, to panegyrize or supplicate, to laugh 
or weep, to accommodate himself to every ca- 
»rice, to lull every suspicion, to treasure every 
Rint, to be every thing, to observe every thing, 
to endure every thing. High as the art of po- 
litical intrigue had been carried in Italy, these 
were times which required it all 

On these arduous errands a Machiavelli was 
frequently employed. 
with the King of the Romans and with the 
Duke of Valentinois. He was twice ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Rome, and thrice at that 
of France. In these missions, and in several 
others of inferior importance, he acquitted 
himself with great dexterity. His despatches 
form one of the most amusing and instructive 
collections extant. We meet with none of the 
mysterious jargon so common in modern state 
papers, the flash language of political robbers 
and sharpers. The narratives are clear and 
agreeably written; the remarks on men and 
things clever and judicious. The conversa- 





He was sent to treat | 


renown, rash yet timid, obstinate yet fickle, 
always in a hurry, yet always too late ;—the 
fierce and haughty energy which gave dignity 
to the eccentricities of Julius ;—the soft and 
graceful manners which masked the insatia- 
ble ambition and the implacable hatred of 
Borgia. 

e have mentioned Borgia. It is impossi- 
ble not to pause for a moment on the name of 
a man in whom the political morality of Italy 
was so strongly personified, partially bleaded 
with the sterner lineaments of the Spanish 
character. On two important occasions Ma- 
chiavelli was admitted to his society; once, at 
the moment wher: his splendid villany achieved 
its most signal triumph, when he caught in one 
snare and crushed at one blow all his most for- 
midable rivals; and again when, exhausted by 
disease and overwhelmed by misfortunes which 
no human prudence could have averted, he was 
the prisoner of the deadliest enemy of his 
house. These interviews between the great- 
est speculative and the greatest practical states- 
man of the age, are fully described im the cor- 
respondence, and form perhaps the most inte- 
resting part of it. From some passages in the 
Prince, and perhaps also from some indistinct 
traditions, several writers have supposed a con- 
nexion between those remarkable men much 
closer than ever existed. The Envoy has even 
been accused of prompting the crimes of the art- 
ful and merciless tyrant. But from the offieial 
documents it is clear that their intercourse, 
though ostensibly amicable, was in reality hos- 
tile. It cannot be doubted, however, that the 
imagination of Machiavelli was strongly im- 
pressed and his speculations on government 
coloured, by the observations which he made 
on the singular character, and equally singular 
fortunes, of a man who, under such disadvan- 
tages, had achieved such exploits; who, when 
sensuality, varied through innumerable forms, 
could no longer stimulate his sated mind, found 
a more powerful and durable excitement in 
the intense thirst of empire and revenge ;— 
who emerged from the sloth and luxury of the 
Roman purple, the first prince and general of 
the age ;—who, trained in an unwarlike pro- 
fession, formed a gallant army out of the dregs 
of an unwarlike people ;—who, after acquiring 
sovereignty by destroying his enemies, acquired 


| popularity by destroying his tools; who had 


tions are reported in a spirited and character- | 


istic manner. We find ourselves introduced 
into the presence of the men who, during 
twenty eventful years, swayed the destinies of 
Europe. Their wit and their folly, their fret- 
fulness and their merriment are exposed to us. 
We are admitted to overhear their chat, and 
to watch their familiar gestures. It is interest- 
ing and curious to recognise, in circumstances 
which elude the notice of historians, the feeble 
violence and shallow cunning of Louis the 
Twelfth; the bustling insignificance of Maxi- 
milian, cursed with an impotent pruriency for 


| 


begun to employ for the most salutary ends the 
power which he had attained by the most atro- 
cious means; who tolerated within the sphere 
of his iron despotism no plunderer or oppressor 
but himself;—and who fn at last amidst the 
mingled curses and regrets of a people of 
whom his genius had been the wonder, and 
might have been the salvation. Some of those 
crimes of Borgia which to us appear the most 


| odious, would not, from causes which we have 


already considered, have struck an Italian of 


| the fifteenth century with equal horror. Pa- 


triotic feeling also might induce Machiavelli 
to lock with some indulgence and regret on 
the memory of the only leader who could have 
defended the independence of Italy against the 
confederate spoilers of Cambray. 

On this subject Machiavelli felt most strong: 
ly. Indeed the expulsion of the foreign ty- 
rants, and the restoration of that golden age 
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which had preceded the irruption of Charles 
the Eighth, were projects which, at that time, 
fascinated all the master-spirits of Italy. The 
magnificent vision delighted the great but ill 
regulated mind of Julius. It divided with ma- 
nuscripts and sauces, painters and falcons, the 
attention of the frivolous Leo. It prompted 
the generous treason of Morone. It imparted 
a transient. energy to the feeble mind and body 
of the last Sforza. It excited for one moment 
an honest ambition in the false heart of Pesca- 
ra. Ferocity and insolence were not among 
the vices of the national character. To the 
discriminating cruelties of politicians, commit- 
ted for great ends on select victims, the moral 
code of the Italians was too indulgent. But 
though they might have recourse to barbarity 
as an expedient, they did not require it as a 
stimulant. They turned with loathing from 
the atrocity of the strangers who seemed to 
love blood for its own sake ; who, not content 
with subjugating, were impatient to destroy ; 
who found a fiendish pleasure in razing magni- 
ficent cities, cutting the throats of enemies who 
cried for quarter, or suffocating an unarmed 
by thousands in the caverns to which 

they had fled for safety. Such were the scenes 
which daily excited the terror and disgust of a 
people, amongst whom, till lately, the worst 
that a soldier had to fear in a pitched battle 
was the loss of his horse, and the expense of 
his ransom. The swinish intemperance of 
Switzerland, the wolfish avarice of Spain, the 
gross licentiousness of the French, indulged 
in violation of hospitality, of decency, of love 
itself, the wanton inhumanity which was com- 
mon to all the invaders, had rendered them ob- 
se: of deadly hatred to the inhabitants of the 
eninsula.* ‘The wealth which had been ac- 
cumulated during centuries of prosperity and 
repose, was rapidly melting away. The intel- 
lectual superiority of the oppressed people only 
rendered them more keenly sensible of their 
political degradation. Literature and taste, 
indeed, still disguised with a flush of hectic 
loveliness and brilliancy the ravages of an in- 
curable decay. The iron had not yet entered 
into the soul. The time was not yet come 
when eloquence was to be gagged, and reason 
to be hoodwinked—when the harp of the poet 
was to be hung on the willows of Arno, and 
the right hand of the painter to forget its cun- 
ning. Yet a discerning eye might even then 
have seen that genius and learning would not 
long survive the state of things from which 
they had sprung—that the great men whose 
talents gave lustre to that melancholy period, 
had been formed under the influence of hap- 
pier days, and would leave no successors behind 
them. The times which shine with the great- 
est splendour in literary history are not always 
those to which the human mind is most indebt- 
ed. Of this we may be convinced, by com- 
paring the generation which follows them with 
that which preceded them. The first fruits 
which are reaped under a bad system, often 





* The opening stanzas of the Fourteenth 
Canto of the Orlando Furioso, give a frightful 
picture of the state of Italy in those times 
Yet, strange to say, Ariosto is speaking of the 
conduct of those who called themselves Allies. 
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spring from seed sown under a good one. Thus 
it was, in some measure, with the Augustan 
age. Thus it was with the age of Raphael 
and Ariosto, of Aldus and Vida. 

Machiavelli deeply regretted the misfortunes 
of his country, and clearly discerned the cause 
and the remedy. It was the military system 
of the Italian people which had extinguished 
their valour and discipline, and rendered their 
wealth an easy prey to every foreign plunderer. 
The Secretary projected a scheme, alike ho- 
nourable to his heart and to his intellect, for 
abolishing the use of mercenary troops, and 
organizing a national militia. 

“he exertions which he made to effect this 
great object ought alone to rescue his name 
from obloquy. Lge his situation and his 
habits were pacific, he studied with intense 
assiduity the theory of war. He made himself 
master of all its details. The Florentine go- 
vernment entered into his views. A council 
of war was appointed. Levies were decreed. 
The indefatigable minister flew from place to 
place in order to superintend the execution of 
his design. The times were, in some respects, 
favourable to the experiment. The system of 
military tactics had undergone a great revolu- 
tion. The cavalry was no longer considered as 
forming the strength of an army. The hours 
which a citizen could spare from his ordinary 
employments, though by no means sufficient to 
familiarize him with the exercise of a man-at- 
arms, might render him an useful foot-soldier 
The dread of a foreign yoke, of plunder, mas- 
sacre, and conflagration, might have conquered 
that repugnance to military pursuits, which 
both the industry and the idleness of great 
towns commonly generate. For a time the 
scheme promised well. The new troops ac- 
quitted themselves respectably in the field. 
Machiavelli looked with parental rapture on 
the success of his plan; and began to hope 
that the arms of Italy might once more be for- 
midable to the barbarians of the Tagus and 
the Rhine. But the tide of misfortune came 
on before the barriers which should have with- 
stood it were prepared. For a time, indeed, 
Florence might be considered as peculiarly 
fortunate. Famine and sword and pestilence 
had devastated the fertile plains and stately 
cities of the Po. All the curses denounced of 
old against Tyre seemed to have fallen on Ve- 
nice. Her merchants, already stood afar off, 
lamenting for their great city. The time seem- 
ed near when the sea-weed should overgrow 
her silent Rialto, and the fisherman wash his 
nets in her deserted arsenal. Naples had been 
four times conquered and reconquered by ty- 
rants equally indifferent to its welfare, and 
equally greedy for its spoils. Florence, as yet, 
had only to endure degradation and extortion, 
to submit to the mandates of foreign powers, 
to buy over and over again, at an enormous 
price, what was already justly her own—to re- 
turn thanks for being wronged, and to ask par- 
don for being in the right. She was at length 
deprived of the blessings even of this infamous 
and servile repose. Her military and political 
institutions were swept away together. The 
Medici returned in the train of foreign inva- 
ders, from their long exile. The policy of Ma- 
chiavelli was abandoned: and his public ser- 
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vices were requited with poverty, imprison- 
ment, and torture. 

The fallen statesman still clung to his project 
with unabated ardour. With the view of vindi- 
cating it from some popular objections, and of 
refuting some prevailing errors on the subject of 
military science, he wrote his seven books on 
the Artof War. This excellent work is in the 
form of a dialogue. The opinions of the writer 
are put into the mouth of Fabrizio Colonna, a 
powerful nobleman of the Ecclesiastical State, 
and an officer of distinguished merit in the ser- 
vice of the King of Spain. He visits Florence 
on his way from Lombardy to his own domains, 
He is invited to meet some friends at the house 
of Cosimo Rucellui, an amiable and accom- 
plished young man, whose early death Machi- 
avelli feelingly deplores. After partaking of 
an elegant entertainment, they retire from the 
heat into the most shady recesses of the gar- 
den. Fabrizio is struck by the sight of some 
uncommon plants. His host informs him that, 
though rare in modern days, they are frequent- 
ly mentioned by the classical authors, and that 
his grandfather, like many other Italians, 
amused himself with practising the ancient 
methods of gardening. Fabrizio expresses his 
regret that those who, in later times, affected 
the manners of the old Romans, should select 
for imitation their most trifling pursuits. This 
leads to a conversation on the decline of mili- 
tary discipline, and on the best means of re- 
storing it. The institution of the Florentine 
militia is ably defended; and several improve- 
ments are suggested in the details. 

The Swiss and the Spaniards were, at that 
time, regarded as the best soldiers in Europe. 
The Swiss battalion consisted of pikemen, and 
bore a close resemblance to the Greek pha- 
lanx. The Spaniards, like the soldiers of 
Reme, were armed with the sword and the 
shield. The victories of Flaminius and © mi- 
lina over the Macedonian kings seem to prove 
the superiority of the weapons used by the le- 
gions. The same experiment had been recent- 
ly tried with the same result at the battle of Ra- 
venna, one of those tremendous days into which 
human folly and wickedness compress the whole 
devastation of a famine or a plague. In that 
memorable conflict, the infantry of Arragon, 
the old companions of Gonsalvo, deserted by 
all their allies, hewed a passage through the 
thickest of the imperial pikes, and effected an 
unbroken retreat, in the face of the gendarme- 
rie of De Foix, and the renowned artillery of 
Este. Fabrizio, or rather Machiavelli, pro- 
poses to combine the two systems, to arm the 


foremost lines with the pike, for the purpose of | 


repulsing cavalry, and those in the rear with 
the sword, as being a weapon better adapted 
for every purpose. Throughout the work, the 
author expresses the highest admiration of the 
military science of the ancient Romans, and 
the greatest contempt for the maxims which 
had been in vogue amongst the Italian com- 
manders of the preceding generation. He pre- 
fers infantry to cavalry, and fortified camps to 
fortified towns. He 1s inclined to substitute 
rapid movements, and decisive engagements 
for the languid and dilatory operations of his 
He attaches very little impor- 


Indeed 


countrymen 
tance to the invention of gunpowder. 





| 
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he seems to think that it pe scarcely to 
produce any change in the mode of arming or 
of disposing troops. The general testimony 


| of historians, it must be allowed, seems to 


prove, that the ill-constructed and ill-served 
artillery of those times, though useful in a 
siege, was of little value on the field of battle. 

f the tactics of Machiavelli we will not 
venture to give an opinion: but we are certain 
that his book is most able and interesting. As 
a commentary on the history of his times, it is 
invaluable. The ingenuity, the grace, and the 
perspicuity of the style, and the eloquence and 
animation of particular passages, must give 
pleasure even to readers who take no interest 
in the subject. 

The Prince and the Discourses on Livy were 
written after the fall of the Republican Go- 
vernment. The former was dedicated to the 
young Lorenzo de Medici. This circumstance 
seems to have disgusted the contemporaries of 
the writer far more than the doctrines which 


| have rendered the name of the work odious in 





later times. It was considered as an indica- 
tion of political apostacy. The fact however 
seems to have been, that Machiavelli, despair- 
ing of the liberty of Florence, was inclined to 
support any government which might preserve 
her independence. The interval which sepa- 
rated a democracy and a despotism, Soderini 
and Lorenzo, seemed to vanish when compared 
with the difference between the former and the 
present state of Italy, between the security, 
the opuience, and the repose which it had en- 
joyed under its native rulers, and the misery 
in which it had been plunged since the fatal 
year in which the first foreign tyrant had de- 
scended from the Alps. The noble and pa- 
thetic exhortation with which the Prince con- 


| cludes, shows how strongly the writer felt upon 


this subject. 

The Princes traces the progress of an ambi- 
tious Man, the Discourses the progress of an 
ambitious People. The same principles on 
which, in the former work, the elevation of an 
individual is explained, are applied, in the lat- 
ter, to the longer duration and more complex 
interests of a society. To a modern states- 
man the form of the Discourses may appear to 
be puerile. In truth Livy is not a historian on 
whom much reliance can be placed, even in 
cases where he must have possessed considera- 
ble means of information. And his first De- 
cade, to which Machiavelli has confined him- 
self, is scarcely entitled to more credit than 
our Chronicle of British Kings who reigned 
before the Roman invasion. But his commen- 
tator is indebted to him for little more than a 
few texts which he might as easily have ex 
tracted from the Vulgate or the Decameron 
The whole train of thought is original. 

On the peculiar immorality which has ren 
dered the Prince unpopular, and which is al 
most equally discernible in the Discourses, we 
have already given our opinion at length. We 
have attempted to show that it belonged rather 
to the age than to the man; that it was a par 
tial taint, and by no means implied general de 
pravity. We cannot however deny that it isa 
ereat blemish, and that it considerably diminish 
es the pleasure which, in other respects, those 
works must afford to every intelligent mind 
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li is, indeed, impossible to conceive a more 
healthful and vigorous constitution of the un- 
derstanding than that which these works indi- 
cate. The qualities of the active and the con- 
templative statesman appear to have been 
blended, in the mind of the writer, into a rare 
and exquisite harmony. His skill in the de- 
tails of business had not been acquired at the 
expense of his general powers. It had not 
rendered his mind less comprehensive ; but it 
had served to correct his speculations, and to 
impart to them that vivid and practical cha- 
racter which so widely distinguishes them from 
the vague theories of most political philoso- 
phers. 

Every man who has seen the world knows 
that nothing is so useless as a general maxim. 
if it be very moral and very true, it may serve 
for a copy to a charity-boy. 
Rochefoucault, it be sparkling and whimsical, 
it may make an excellent motto for an essay. 
But few, indeed, of the many wise apophthegms 
which have been uttered, from the time of the 
Seven Sages of Greece to that of Poor Ri- 
chard, have prevented a single foolish action 
We give the highest and the most peculiar 
praise to the precepts of Machiavelli, when we 
say that they may frequently be of real use in re- 
gulating conduct—not so much because they are 
more just, or more profound, than those which 
might be culled from other authors, as because 
they can be more readily applied to thé pro- 
blems of real life. 

There are errors in these works. But they 
are errors which a writer, situated like Machi- 
avelli, could scarcely avoid. They arise, for 
the most part, from a single defect which ap- 
years to us to pervade his whole system. In 
fis political scheme, the means had been more 
deeply considered than the ends. The great 
principle, that societies and laws exist only for 
the purpose of increasing the sum of private 
happiness, is not recognised with suificient 
clearness. The good of the body, distinct from 
the good of the members, and sometimes hard- 
ly compatible with it, seems to be the object 
which he proposes to himself. Of all political 
fallacies, this has had the widest and the most 
mischievous operation. The state of society 
in the little commonwealths of Greece, the 
close connexion and mutual dependence of the 
citizens, and the severity of the laws of war, 
tended to encourage an opinion which, under 
such circumstances, could hardly be called er- 
roneous. The interests of every individual 
were inseparably bound up with those of the 
state. An invasion destroyed his corn-fields 
and vineyards, drove him from his home, and 
compelled him to encounter all the hardships 
of a military life. A peace restored him to se- 
curity and comfort. A victory doubled the 
number of his slaves. A defeat perhaps made 
him a slave himself. When Pericles, in the 
Peloponnesian war, told the Athenians that, 
if their country triumphed, their private losses 
would speedily be repaired ; but that, if their 
arms failed of success, every individual amongst 
them would probably be ruin 4,°—he spoke no 
more than the truth. He spoke to men whom 
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If, like those of 


| food and clothing, with the luxury of the bath 
and the amusements of the theatre, on whom 
the greatness of their country conferred rank, 

and before whom the members of less prospe- 
| rous communities trembled ;—and to men who, 
| in case of a change in the public fortunes, 
would, at least, be deprived of every comfort, 
and every distinction which they enjoyed. To 
be butchered on the smoking ruins of their 
city—to be dragged in chains to a slave-mar- 
ket—to see one child torn from them to dig in 
the quarries of Sicily, and another to guard the 
harams of Persepolis:—those were the fre- 
quent and probable consequences of national 
calamities. Hence, among the Greeks, pa- 
triotisrn became a governing principle, or ra- 
ther an ungovernable passion. Both their le- 
gislators and their philosophers took it for 
granted, that, in providing for the strength and 
greatness of the state, they sufficiently pre- 
vided for the happiness of the people. The writ- 
ers of the Roman empire lived under despots, 
into whose dominion a hundred nations were 
melted down, and whose gardens would have 
| covered the little commonwealths of Phlius and 
Platea. Yet they continued to employ the 
same language, and to cant about the duty of 
sacrificing every thing to a country to which 
they owed nothing. 

Causes similar to those which had influenced 
the disposition of the Greeks, operated power- 
fully on the less vigorous and daring character 
of the italians. They, too, were members of 
small communities. Every man was deeply 
interested in the welfare of the society to which 
he belonged,—a partaker in its wealth and its 
poverty, in its glory and its shame. In the 
age of Machiavelli, this was peculiarly the 
case. Public events had produced an immense 
sum of money to private citizens. The North- 
ern invaders had brought want to their boards, 
infamy to their beds, fire to their roofs, and the 
knife to their throats. It was natural that a 
man who lived in times like these, should over- 
rate the importance of those measures by 
which a nation is rendered formidable to its 
neighbours, and undervalue those which make 
it prosperous within itself. 

Nothing is more remarkable, in the political 
treatises of Machiavelli, than the fairness of 
mind which they indicate. It appears where 
the author is in the wrong, almost as strongly 
as where he isin the right. He never advances 
a false opinion because it is new or splendid, 
because he can clothe it ina happy phrase, or 
defend it by an ingenious sophism. His errors 
are at once explained, by a reference to the 
circumstances in which he was placed. They 
evidently were not sought out; they lay in his 

way, and could scarcely be avoided. Such mis- 
| takes must necessarily be committed by early 
| speculators in every science. 

In this respect, it is amusing to compare the 
Prince and the Discourses with the Spirit of 
Laws. Montesquieu enjoys, perhaps, a wider 
celebrity than any political writer of modern 
Europe. Something he doubtless owes to his 
merit, but much more to his fortune. He had 
the good luck of a valentine. He caught the 
eye of the French nation, at the moment when 
it was waking from the long sleep of political 
| and religious bigotry ; and, in consequence, he 
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82 
became a favourite. The English, at that 
time, considered a Frenchman who talked about 
constitutional checks and fundamental laws, as | 
a prodigy not less astonishing than the learned | 
pig or the musical infant. Specious but shal- 
low, studious of effect, indifferent to truth, eager | 
to build a system, but careless of collecting | 
those materials out of which alone a sound and | 
durable system can be built, he constructed the- 
ories as rapidly, and as slightly, as card-houses, 
—-no sooner projected than completed—-no 


blown away than forgotten. Machiavelli errs 
only because his experience, acquired in a very 
peculiar state of society, could not always enable 
him to calculate the etfect of institutions differ- 
ing from those of which he had observed the ope- 
ration. Montesquieu errs, because he has a 


sooner completed than blown away—no sooner | 
' 
| 


fine thing to say, and is resolved to say it. If | 
the phenomena which lie before him will not | 


suit his purpose, all history must be ransacked. 


If nothing established by authentic testimony | 
can be raked or chipped to suit his Procrustean | 
hypothesis, he puts up with some monstrous | 
fable about Siam, or Bantam, or Japan, told by | 


writers compared with whom Lucian and Gul- 
liver were veracious—liars by a double right, 
as travellers and as Jesuits. 

Propriety of thought, and propriety of dic- 
tion, are commonly found together. Obscuri- 
ty and affectation are the two greatest faults 
of style. Obscurity of expression generally 
springs from confusion of ideas; and the same 
wish to dazzle, at any cost, which produces af- 


fectation in the manner of a writer, is likely to | 


produce sophistry in his reasonings. The ju- 
dicious and candid mind of Machiavelli snows 
itself in his luminous, manly, and polished lan- 
guage. The style of Montesquieu, on the 
other hand, indicates in every page a lively 
and ingenious, but an unsound mind. Every 
trick of expression, from the mysterious con- 
ciseness of an oracle to the flippancy of a Pa- 
risian coxcomb, is employed to disguise the 
fallacy of some positions, and the triteness of 
others. Absurdities are brightened into epi- 
rams ;—truisms are darkened into enigmas.— 
t is with difficulty that the strongest eye can 
sustain the glare with which some parts are 
illuminated, or penetrate the shade in which 
others are concealed 
The political works of Machiavelli derive a 
peculiar interest from the mournful earnest- 
ness which he manifests whenever he touches 
on topics connected with the calamities of his 
native land. It is difficult to conceive any si- 
tuation more painful than that of a great man, 
condemned to watch the lingering agony of an 
exhausted country, to tend it during the alter- 
nate fits of stupefaction and raving which pre- 
cede its dissolution, to see the symptoms of vi- 
tality disappear one by one, till nothing is left 
but coldness, darkness, and corruption. To 
this joyless and thankless duty was Machia- 
velli called. In the energetic language of the 
prophet, he was ‘ mad for the sight of his eyes 
which he saw"’—disunion in the council, effemi- 
nacy in the camp, liberty extinguished, com- 
merce decaying, national honour sullied, an 
enlightened and flourishing people given over 
to the ferocity of ignorant savages. Though 


his opinions had not escaped the contagion of 
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that political immorality which was common 
among his countrymen, his natural disposition 
seems to have been rather stern and impetu- 
ous than pliant and artful. When the misery 
and degradation of Florence, and the foul out- 
rage which he had himself sustained raised his 
mind, the smooth craft of his profession and 
his nation is exchanged for the honest bitter- 
ness of scorn and anger. He speaks like one 
sick of the calamitous times and abject people 
among whom his lot is cast. He pines for the 
strength and glory of ancient Rome, for the 
fasces of Brutus and the sword of Scipio, the 
gravity of the curule chair, and the bloody 
pomp of the triumphal sacrifice. He seems to 
be transported back to the days when eight hun- 
dred thousand Italian warriors sprung to arms 
at the rumour ofa Gallicinvasion. He breathes 
all the spirit of those intrepid and haughty pa- 
tricians, who forgot the dearest ties of nature 
in the claims of public duty, who looked with 
disdain on the elephants and on the gold of 
Pyrrhus, and listened with unaltered compo- 
sure to the tremendous tidings of Canne. 
Like an ancient temple deformed by the bar- 
barous architecture of a later age, his charac- 
ter acquires an interest from the very circum- 
stances which debase it. The original propor- 
tions are rendered more striking by the con- 
trast which they present to the mean and in- 
congruous additions. 


The influence of the sentiments which we 
have described, was not apparent in his wri- 
tings alone. His enthusiasm, barred from the 
career which it would have selected for itself, 
seems to have found a vent in desperate levity. 
lie enjoyed a vindictive pleasure in outraging 
the opinions of a society which he despised. — 
He became careless of those decencies which 
were expected from a man so highly distin- 
guished in the literary and political world. 
‘The sarcastic bitterness of his conversation, 
disgusted those who were more inclined to ac- 
cuse his licentiousness than their own degene- 
racy, and who were unable to conceive the 
strength of those emotions which are concealed 
by the jests of the wretched, and by the follies 
of the wise. 


The historical works of Machiavelli still re- 
main to be considered. The life of Castruccio 
Castracani will occupy us for a very short 
time, and would scarcely have demanded our 
notice, had it not attracted a much greater 
share of public attention than it deserves. 
Few books, indeed, could be more interestin 
than a careful and judicious account, from suc 
a pen, of the illustrious Prince of Lucca, the 
most eminent of those Italian chiefs, who, like 
Pisistratus and Gelon, acquired a power felt 
rather than seen, and resting, not on law or on 
prescription, but on the public favour and on 
their great personal qualities. Such a work 
would exhibit to us the real nature of that spe- 
cies of sovereignty, so singular and so often 
misunderstood, which the Greeks denominated 
tyranny, and which, modified in some degree 
by the feudal system, reappeared in the com- 
monwealths of Lombardy and Tuscany. But 
this little composition of Machiavelli is in no 
sense a history. It has no pretensions to fide- 
lity. Itisa trifle, and not a very successful 
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trifle. It is scarcely more authentic than the 
novel of Belphegor, and is very much duller. 
The last great work of this illustrious man 
was the History of his native city. It was 
written by the command of the Pope, who, as 
chief of the house of Medici, was at that time 
sovereign of Florence. The characters of Cos- 
mo, of Piero, and of Lorenzo, are, however, 
treated with a freedom and impartiality equal- 
ly honourable to the writer and to the patron. 
The miseries and humiliations of dependence, 
the bread which is more bitter than every 


other food, the stairs which are more painful | 


than every other ascent,” had not broken the 
spirit of Machiavelli. The most corrupting 
post in a corrupting profession, had not de- 
praved the generous heart of Clement. 

The History does not appear to be the fruit 
of much industry or research. It is unques- 
tionably inaccurate. But it is elegant, lively, 
and picturesque, beyond any other in the Ita- 
lian language. The reader, we believe, car- 
rigs away from it a more vivid and a more 
faithful impression of the national character 
and manners than from more correct accounts. 
The truth is, that the book belongs rather to 
ancient than to modern literature. It is in the 
style, not of Davila and Clarendon, but of He- 
rodotus and Tacitus: and the classical histo- 
ries may almost be called romances founded in 
fact. The relation is, no doubt, in all its prin- 
cipal points, strictly true. But the numerous 
little incidents which heighten the interest, 
the words, the gestur®s, the looks, are evi- 
dently furnished by the imagination of the au- 
thor. The fashion of later times is different — 
A more exact narrative is given by the writer. 
It may be doubted whether more exact notions 
are conveyed to the reader. The best por- 
traits are those in which there is a slight mix- 
ture of caricature; and we are not aware, that 
the best histories are not those in which a lit- 
tle of the exaggeration of fictitious narrative is 
judiciously employed. Something is lost in 
accuracy ; but much is gained in effect. The 
fainter lines are neglected: but the great cha- 
racteristic features are imprinted on the mind 
for ever. 

The History terminates with the death of 
Lorenzo de Medici. Machiavelli had, it seems, 
intended to continue it to a later period. But 
his death prevented the execution of his de- 
sign; and the melancholy task of recording the 
desolation and shame of Italy devolved on 
Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli lived long enough to see the 
commencement of the last struggle for Floren- 
tine liberty. Soon after his death, monarchy 
was finally established,—not such a monarchy 
as that of which Cosmo had laid the founda- 
tions deep in the constitution and feelings of 
his countrymen, and which Lorenzo had em- 
bellished with the trophies of every science 
and every art; but a loathsome tyranny, proud 
and mean, cruel and feeble, bigotted and lasci- 
vious. The character of Machiavelli was hate- 
ful to the new masters of Italy; and those 
parts of his theory which were in strict accord- 
ance with their own daily practice, afforded a 
pretext for blackening his memory. His works 





* Dante Paradiso, Canto xvii 
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were misrepresented by the learned, miscon- 
strued by the ignorant, censured by the church, 
abused, with all the rancour of simulated vir- 
tue, by the minions of a base despotism, and the 
priests of a baser superstition. 
the man whose genius had illuminated all the 
dark places of policy, and to whose patriotic 
wisdom an oppressed people had owed their 
last chance of emancipation and revenge, pass- 
ed into a proverb of infumy. For more than 
two hundred years his bones lay undistinguish- 
ed. At length, an English nobleman paid the 
last honours to the greatest statesman of Flo- 
rence. Inthe Church of Santa Croce, a mo- 
nument was erected to his memory, which is 
contemplated with reverence by all who can 
distinguish the virtues of a great mind through 
the corruptions of a degenerate age ;—and 
which will be approached with still deeper ho- 
mage when the object to which his public life 
was devoted shall be attained,—when the 
foreign yoke shall be broken, when a second 
Proccita shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, 
when a happier Rienzi shall restore the good 
estate of Rome, when the streets of Florence 
and Bologna shall again resound with their an- 
cient war cry—Popolv; popolo; muoiano i 
trrannt! 


[The following article from the Quarterly 
Review, has attracted much attention in this 
country, not only from its general interest, but 
also on account of the remarks upon the Ame- 
rican Mission to these islands. To these 
remarks we hear that our countryman, Mr. 
Stewart, will publish a reply.] 


Vv From the Quarterly Review. 


— 


. Voyage of His Majesty's Ship Blonde to the 
Sandwich Islands, in the Years 1824—1=25. 
London. 12727. 

2. Nurrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or 
Owkhyhee ; with Remarks on the History, 
Traditions, Manners, Customs, and Lan- 
guage of the Inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands. By William Ellis, Missionary from 
the Society and Sandwich Islands. London 
1226. 

We have not quite made up our minds to 
join with the editor of the “ Voyage of His Ma- 
Jesty’s Ship Blonde” in the expressions of regret 
that the Rev. Mr. Bloxam, the chaplain and 
journalist of that voyage, should have left Eng- 
land before it was determined to send an account 
of it to the press :—what has been lost in any 
additions or alterations he might have made on 
a revision of his manuscript, is, to us at least, 
more than compensated by our having, if we 
really have, the narrative in its original state, 
recording the transactions and impressions as 
they occurred and were felt at the time. It is, 
however, but a meagre narrative, being con- 
fined chiefly to the transactions that took place 
with the natives, in consequence of the Blonde 
having carried out the bodies of the late king 
and queen of the Sandwich Islands, and the 
surviving part of their suite. For the intro- 
duction, which is briefly and ably drawn up, we 
are indebted, as we understand, to Mrs. Maria 
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Graham, a lady not unknown to literary fame, 
whe undertook to edit the work, in the absence 
of the chaplain. That part of it which relates 
to the royal visiters from the Sandwich Islands, 
during their stay in London, is highly interest- 
ing; and knowing, as we do, the source from 
which Mrs. Graham derived her information, 
we are convinced the readers of her memoir 
may safely permit it to leave on their minds an 
impression highly favourable to the good sense, 
sound feeling, and humane disposition of those 
untutored, but very far from savage or barba- 
rous islanders. 

It is evident, indeed, from a perusal of the 
two works whose titles are placed at the head 
of this article, that a more cheerful, inoffensive, 
hospitable, and kindhearted people than the 
Sandwich islanders do not exist in any society 
whatever; and that there is not to be found, in 
a rude, uncivilized state, a people of more in- 
genuity, or more desirous of instruction and 
unprovement, than these islanders are. A most 
unfavourable impression of their character was, 
indeed—and naturally enough—made by the 
murder of our celebrated navigator who first 
discovered their islands; but it was even then 
suspected, and it has subsequently been fully 
proved, that his death was the result of a mis- 
understanding ; that there was not the slight- 
est intention of injnring a hair of his head ; 
that, on the contrary, the veneration bestowed 
oa him, both before and after his death, fell lit- 
tle short of a desire to render divine honours to 
his person and his memory ; and that, to this 
moment, they have never ceased to regret and 
deplore the unfortunate and melancholy oc- 
currence. 

As the chance of improvement in knowledge 
and prosperity, or the reverse, in despotic go- 
vernments, depends mainly on the personal 
character of the sovereign, it was fortunate for 
the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, that a 
man possessed of so vigorous a mind as Tame- 
hameha should have ruled over them so soon 
after the discovery, when English, Americans, 


and Russians began to visit the islands; and 
that his reign was of so long a duration. In the 


time of Cook and Vancouver, each of the seven 
islands had its king or chief, among whom a 
yetty warfare was constantly kept up. Tame- 
pean reduced the whole under his sway, and 





thus put an end to these harassing and exter- | 


minating broils. From Vancouver he learnt to 
build ships of considerable burden ; his subjects 
soon became good seamen, and engaged in 
commercial speculations to the coasts of Ame- 
rica and Asia, and even as far as Canton; he 
granted lands to foreign residents, and even had 
the good sense to protect by taboo, or render- 
ing sacred, for ten years, the cattle left by Van- 
couver; the consequence of which is, that nu- 
merous herds are now running wild, especially 
in the interior of Owhyhee, the largest of the 
seven islands, besides those which are domesti- 
cated. He encouraged the law of inheritance, 


by bestowing the lands on the wives and chil- 
dren of the deceased, whereas, by the old cus- 
tom of the country, they always reverted to the 
king. He caused roads to be made, waste lands 
to be reclaimed, wells to be sunk, new vegeta- 
bles to be introduced, and groves of fruit-trees 
to be planted > 


he built forts for the protection 


| the idols. 
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of the towns, and procured artillery front the 
trading vessels, to be mounted upon them. 
From the time of Vancouver's visit, when he 
voluntarily made a cession of the islands to 


| Great Britain, he always considered the Eng- 


lish as his best friends and protectors. It is due 
to this uneducated man to say that perhaps no 
country in the world, during a reign of thirty 
years, ever witnessed so great a change in the 
condition of the people as did the Sandwich 
Islands under that of ‘Tamehameha, 

“ His intelligent mind was aware of the in- 
calculable superiority possessed by the Euro- 
peans and others, whose ships visited him, 
over his own poor islanders. The circum- 
stances, that the English were the first to touch 
there ; that their vessels were the largest and 
most powerful; that, besides the advantages 
sought for themselves in procuring provisions 
of all kinds, they had endeavoured to improve 
the islands by carrying thither new and profita- 
ble animals and vegetables; all led him to look 
on the British as not only the most powerful, 
but the most friendly, of the new nations they 
had learned to know ; and he might reasonably 
hope that we should be as willing as able to 
protect them against the insults and injuries 
that some of the traders had offered them.” — 
Voyage, P 37. 

It is supposed, indeed, that he did more than 
appeared externally during his life-time ; and, 
in particular, that, from witnessing the supe- 
rior intelligence of his European visiters, he had 
taken up, and toa certain extent acted upon, a 
deep prejudice against the crafty priesthood 
and clumsy religion which had so long imbued 
the minds of his people with all the folly and 
much of the cruelty of superstition. His desire 
for the introduction of some more rational faith 
manifested itself, as all believed at the time, in 
the conduct adopted almost immediately after 
his death, in May, Is19, by his son and suc- 
cessor, lolani Riho Riho. After many confer- 
ences with the chiefs of the islands on the ab- 
surdities of their religion, especially the impo- 
tence of the wooden images which they were 
in the habit of adoring, and to whom they fre- 
quently offered human sacrifices, the new king 
(who had, on his accession, assumed his father’s 
name of Tamehameha) announced his resolu- 


| tion, with the consent of his nobles, at once to 


desecrate the Morais or temples, and destroy 
The king’s mother, indeed, showed 
some little reluctance; she asked what harm 
had their gods done ? “ Nay,” said the chiefs, 
“ what good have they done? Are not the offer- 
ings we are required to make burdensome, and 
the human sacrifices demanded by the priests 
cruel and useless’ Do not the foreigners who 
visit our shores laugh at our supposing these 
ill-shaped logs of wood can protect us?” To 
which the queen replied, * Do as you will”— 
and on that same day the morais and the hevas 
were destroyed or desecrated, except some few 
places, where the bones of certain famous 
chiefs were deposited, and over which a few 
old priests were permitted to keep watch. 
The next important step taken by Riho 
Riho, was the total abolition of that singalar 
instrument of power and oppression, which 
then extended over the whole of the Polynesian 
islands—and appears to be exclusively confined 
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to them—the Taboo ; an instrument, by virtue 
of which the king, the chiefs, and the priests 
could at any time possess themselves of the 
property of the people ; while the females in 
particular, were made to feel all its humiliating 
and degrading force. From its birth, the child, 
if a female, was not allowed to be fed with a 
particle of food from the father's dish, or that 
had been cooked at the father's fire; if a boy, 
he partook of his father’s food, and ate his 
meals with him, while the mother was not only 
obliged to eat in an outhouse, but was interdict- 
ed trom tasting certain species of animal food 
and fruiis. Of this essential part of their cruel 
system of idolatry, Mr. Ellis has given the best 
explanation we have yet met with. The word, 
in its literal sense, means sacred ; in a religious 
sense, it implies a separation from ordinary 
purposes, and an exclusive appropriation to 
persons or things bearing a sacred character. 
Thus, those chiefs of the highest rank, who de- 
rive their genealogy from the gods, are taboo ; 
the morais, or temples, are taboo ; but females 
generally, not being invested with a sacred cha- 
racter, are not tabvo ; and hence the prohibition 
of females from eating any of the fruits or ani- 
mals that enter into the offerings to the gods 
It is probable that this degradation of females 
was brought, with many other customs and su- 
perstitions, by the original settlers from the 
east. Mr. Ellis tells us :— 

“ The tabu seasons were either common or 
strict. During a common tabu, the men were 
only required to abstain from their usual avo- 
cations, and attend at the heiau when the pray- 
ers were offered, every morning and evening 
But during the season of strict tabu, every fire 
and light on the island or district must be ex- 
tinguished ; no canoe must be launched on the 
water, no person must bathe ; and, except those 
whose attendance was required at the temple, 
no individual must be seen out of doors; no dog 
must bark, no pig must grunt, no cock must 
crow,—or the tabu would be broken, and fail to 
accomplish the object designed. On these oc- 
casions they tied up the mouths of the dogs and 
pigs, and put the fowls under a calabash, or 
fastened a piece of cloth over their eyes. All 
the common people prostrated themselves, with 
their faces touching the ground, before the 
sacred chiefs, when they walked out, particu- 
larly during tabu; and neither the king nor 
the priests were allowed to touch any thing ; 
even their food was put into their mouths by 
another person.” — Ellis, pp. 366, 367, 

For every breach of a strict taboo, the de- 
linquent was offered asa sacrifice to the offend- 
ed deity, by being burnt or strangled, or des- 
patched with a club or a stone, within the pre- 
cinets of the temple. Well may Mr. Ellis say, 
that “an institution so universal in its influ- 
ence, and so inflexible in its demands, contri- 
buted very materially to the bondage and op- 
— of the natives in general.” To the 
wnour of the young king, he determined to 
relieve the great body of the people trom the 
miseries of this singular institution, and the 
females from a state of hopeless degradation. 
For this purpose, he instituted a great feast, 
at which the chiefs, the priests, and multitudes 
of the people were assembled 

“When the baked meats were brought into 
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the king’s presence, he caused the choicest 
part of them, and especially of those kinds of 
food which it was unlawful for women to taste, 
to be carried into the eating-house of his wives, 
and accompanying them himself, he sat down 
and ate, and caused the women to eat, in the 
sight of the people, of all the things looked 
upon as prohibited. The priests and chiefs 
were instantly apprized of the fact, which to 
the multitude appeared prodigious, and calcu- 
lated to awaken the vengeance of Heaven; 
but they, prepared beforehand, had already met 
together, and the chief priest Hevaheva, pre- 
venting the messenger with the report, explain- 
ed to the people, that as the gods had not re- 
venged the violation of the tabu it was a sign 
they had no power, and therefore ought to Te 
destroyed ; on which Hevaheva himself began 
by setting fire to the principal morai. On that 
day the idols were overthrown; and as soon as 
the event could be known in the other islands, 
the example was followed without hesitation.” 
—Voyage, p. 47. 

From this moment, two chiefs, possessed of 
great power and influence, Karaimoku (better 
known by his assumed name of William Pitt), 
and Boki, his brother, resolved to take the first 
opportunity of solemnly and openly professing 
Christianity ; and, accordingly, when Captain 
Freycinet touched at the Sandwich Islands, in 
his voyage round the world, these two chiefs 
were baptized by the chaplain of his ship ; “and 
thus (to use Mrs. Graham's words) Christian- 
ity was planted by the spontaneous will of the 
natives, before any mission even of persuasion 
had reached them.” It was not till the follow- 
ing year, that the American Missionaries landed 
on the islands, where they were kindly received 
by the king, who assigned them lands and 
houses, and a piece of ground close to his own 
residence for a chureh. The voluntary de- 
struction which had taken place of the mon- 
strous and shapeless logs of wood which had 
been worshipped as deities, and the desecration 
of the temples, had fully prepared the minds 
of the chiefs for the reception of a new faith; 
but, it will readily be supposed, the mass of the 
people were unable at once to rid themselves 
of the many deep-rooted superstitions which 
had grown with their growth; above all others, 
it was hard to drive out the dreams connected 
with the active and terrific volcanoes of these 
islands, and the fire-gods supposed to dwell 
amidst those awful scenes. The goddess Pele, 
who presides over the internal fires, is sup- 
posed to have exacted from the first pair who 
landed on Owhyhee, such offerings as they 
had to present; and when she burst forth from 
her abode in streams of burning lava, she was 
propitiated by throwing hogs, and sometimes 
an infant into the liquid flame. This idola- 
trous worship is now no more; it was the last 
and most powerful that remained, and its abo- 
lition was at length effected, as Mr. Bloxam 
tells us, by “ one of the greatest acts of moral 
courage which has, perhaps, ever been per- 
formed; the actor was a woman, and, as we 
are pleased to call her, a savage.” But, in or- 
der to exhibit the full merit of this extraordi- 
nary woman, for such she must be considered, 
it will be right to extract from Mr. Ellis’s nar- 
rative, a brief sketch of the principal island of 
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Owhyhee, which, by a silly affectation of /ta- 
lianizing , as they call it, the language and pro- 
per names (the letter w in Italian!), the Ame- 
rican Missionaries are pleased to spell Hawaii 

Owhyhee, the largest of the seven islands, 
covering a space of about four thousand square 
miles, is one complete mass of lava in different 
stages of decomposition. “ Perforated with 
innumerable apertures,” says Mr. Ellis, “ in 
the shape of craters, the island forms a hollow 
cone over one vast furnace, situated in the 
heart of a stupendous submarine mountain 
rising from the bottom of the sea." Two im- 
mense peaked mountains rise out of the north- 
east and south-west extremities of the central 
table-land, the former named Mouna Kea, or 
the White Mountain, supposed to be eighteen, 
—and the latter, Mouna Roa, fifteen—thou- 
sand feet high. The steep declivity of this 
table-land, which, at different distances from 
the coast, rises into a continued ridge, from 
three to six thousand feet in height—is indent- 
ed with innumerable craters, whose floods of 
melted lava have from time to time encroached 
considerably on the sea. Some twenty-five 

ears ago, an eruption from the summit of 
Mouna Tuararai, a part of the ridge on the 
western side, estimated at eight thousand feet 
in height, poured forth a torrent of lava, which 
overwhelmed in its course several villages, de- 
stroyed numerous plantations and fish-ponds of 
the inhabitants, and filled up the deep bay of 
Kairauea to the extent of twenty miles in 
length, forming an entirely new line of coast. 
A prodigious namber of hogs were thrown 
alive into the burning stream to appease the 
anger of the gods, and stay its devastating 
course. Tamelhameha himself, little as he was 
tainted with superstition in general, thought 
it expedient on this occasion to be present at 
the scene of desolation. Attended by a large 
retinue of chiefs and priests, he approached 
the streaming lava, cut a lock of his sacred 
hair, and threw it into the torrent ; whereupon 
the gods were appeased, or at least the lava 
ceased to flow, which added in no small degree 
to the influence of the king over the minds of 
the people. No wonder, then, that the priests 
of the fire-gods made a severe struggle to 
maintain their ground: when the national idol- 
atry was publicly abolished, in the year IS19, 
by Riho Riho, they openly denounced the most 
awful threatenings of earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, in revenge, they said, for the insult 
offered to the national religion by the king and 
the chiefs. This adherence to Pele, the god- 
dess of fire, and her numerous train of subor- 
dinate deities, male and female, was witnessed 
on several occasions, years afterwards, by the 
missionaries, in their peregrinations round the 
island: on the votaries of this particular super- 
stition they were unable to make the least im- 
pression. 

In one place, where a sermon had been 
preached on the greatness of Jehovah, an old 
woman, who had listened with great attention, 
all at once exclaimed, “ Powerful are the gods 
of Owhyhee, and great is Pele.’ This was 
succeeded hy a song in honour of the goddess, 
in which some joined, others shouted, and a 
third set laughed inchorus. The missionaries 
thought them intoxicated, but being assured 








to the contrary, and that it was only the inspi- 
ration of the goddess, they thought it right to 
have some conversation with the old priestess ; 
but all they could get from her, was her ad- 
mission, that, for any thing she knew to the 
contrary, their Jehovah might be a very good 
god, and that it was right they should worship 
him ; “ but,” said she, “ Pelé is my deity, and 
the great goddess of Hawaii. Kirauea is the 
place of her abode; Ohiaotelani is one corner 
of her house. From the land beyond the sky, 
in former times, she came.” Immediately the 
chanting, shouting, and laughing were re- 
sumed, after which the old lady launched forth 
into the deeds and honours of Pelé, in so rapid 
and vociferous a manner, accompanied by such 
violent gestures, that she seemed to have lost 
all command of herself; lastly, assuming a 
haughty air, she exclaimed, “I am Pelé; | 
shall never die; and those who follow me, 
when they die, if part of their bones be taken 
to Kirauea, will live with me in the bright fires 
there.” 

It will now be necessary to give a short ac- 
count of this Kirauea, the terrific abode of the 
goddess of subterranean fires, and the largest 
and most extraordinary volcanic crater on the 
face of the globe. It is situated in the midst 
of a plain, fifteen or sixteen miles in cireumfe- 
rence, the whole surface of which, sunk from 
two to four hundred feet below its original 
level, appears rent into deep chasms, out of 
which columns of flame, smoke, and vapour 
are continually ascending; here and there a 
few beds of sulphur, and black pools of fresh 
water diversify, without diminishing, the sa- 
vageness of the scene. 

“ After walking some distance (says Mr 


| Ellis) over the sunken plain, which in several 


places sounded hollow under our feet, we at 
length came to the edge of the great crater, 
where a spectacle, sublime and even appalling, 
presented itself before us— 


‘ We stopped and trembled.’ 


Astonishment and awe for some moments ren- 
dered us mute, and, like statues, we stood fixed 
to the spot, with our eyes riveted on the abyss 
below. Immediately before us yawned an im- 
mense gulf, in the form of a crescent, about 


| two miles in length, from north-east to south- 


| whirl. 


west, nearly a mile in width, and apparently 
eight hundred feet deep. The bottom was co- 
vered with lava, and the south-west and north 
ern parts of it were one vast flood of burning 
matter. in a state of terrific ebullition, rolling 
to and fro its ‘ fiery surge’ and flaming billows 
Fifty-one conical islands, of varied form and 
size, containing so many craters, rose either 
round the edge or from the surface of th 
burning lake. Twenty-two constantly emitted 
columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of bril- 
liant flame ; and several of these at the same 
time vomited from their ignited mouths streams 
of lava, which rolled in blazing torrents down 
their black indented sides into the boiling mass 


| below.” —Ellis, pp. 206, 207. 


“The agitated mass of liquid lava, like 4 
flood of melted metal, raged with tumultuous 
The lively flame that danced over its 
undulating surface, tinged with sulphureous 


| blue, or glowing with mineral red, cast a broad 
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glare of dazzling light on the indented sides of 
the insulated craters, whose roaring mouths, 
amidst rising flames, and eddying streams of 
fire, shot up, at frequent intervals, with loudest 
detonations, spherical masses of fusing lava, 
or bright ignited stones.—IJbid. p. 215. 

Lieutenant Malden, of the Blonde, estimated 
the height of the plain at about three thousand 
feet ; the cuanditonte of the great crater, 
nearly eight miles; the depth, from the edge 
to a black rocky ledge surrounding it, nine 
hundred and thirty-two feet; and from this 
ledge to the bottom four hundred more,—mak- 
ing the total height of the crater one thousand 
three hundred and thirty-two feet. The cones 
rising out of the bottom, about fifty in number, 
and from twenty toseventy feet high,resemble in 
their shape the chimneys of a glass-house, and 
some of them were constantly vomiting out 
flame and liquid fire. 

No one can wonder that these enormous vol- 
canoes, from which they have so frequently 
suffered, should have inspired the simple natives 
of Owhyhee with terror and superstition. We 


learn without surprise that even down to the | 
other day, neither the missionaries nor the offi- | 


cers of the Blonde could without considerable 
difficulty prevail on the inhabitants to accom- 
pany them to Kirauea. The king, with all the 
assistance of his chiefs, and all the endeavours 
of the missionaries, strove, and strove in vain, 
to put down the worship of Pelé; nothing, it 
seemed, was ever to be able to expel the belief 
that the goddess, when offended, visited the 
children of men with thunder, lightning, earth- 
quakes, and streams of liquid fire—the instru- 
ments of her mighty power and vengeance. 
What the united efforts, however, of kings and 
chiefs and missionaries failed to accomplish, 
has been brought about by the heroic act of one 
woman : but we shall leave it to Mr. Bloxam to 
describe this courageous enterprise, worthy an 
apostle of old, of Kapiolani. This lady, he 
says, 

“ The wife of Nahi, a female chief of the 
highest rank, had recently embraced Christi- 
anity; and desirous of propagating it, and of 
undeceiving the natives as to their false gods, 
she resolved to climb the mountain, descend 
into the crater, and, by thus braving the vol- 
canic deities in their very homes, convince the 
inhabitants of the island that God is God alone, 
and that the false subordinate deities existed 
only in the fancies of their weak adorers. Thus 
determined, and accompanied by a missionary, 
she, with part of her family, and a number of 
followers, both of her own vassals and those of 
other chiefs, ascended Peli. At the edge of the 
first precipice that bounds the sunken plain, 
many of her followers and companions lost 
courage and turned back; at the second, the 
rest earnestly entreated her to desist from her 
dangerous enterprise, and forbear to tempt the 
powerful gods of the fires. But she proceeded ; 
and on the very verge of the crater caused the 
hut we were now sheltered in to be construct- 
ed for herself and people. Here she was 
assailed anew by their entreaties to return 
home, and their assurances, that if she per- 
sisted in violating the houses of the goddess, 
she would draw on herself, and those with her, 
certain destruction. iler answer was noble:— 
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‘] will descend into the crater,’ said she; ‘and 
if I donot return safe, then continue to worship 
Peli: but if I come back unhurt, you must learn 
to adore the God who created Peli.’ She ac- 
cordingly went down the steep and difficult side 
of the crater, accompanied by a missionary, 
and by some whom love or duty induced to fol- 
low her. Arrived at the bottom, she pushed a 
stick into the liquid lava, and stirred the ashes 
of the burning lake. The charm of superstition 
was at that moment broken. Those who had 
expected to see the goddess, armed with flame 
and sulphurous smoke, burst forth and destroy 
the daring heroine who thus braved her in her 
very sanctuary, were awe-struck when they 
saw the fire remain innocuous, and the flames 
roll harmless, as though none were present. 
They acknowledged the greatness of the God 
of Kapiolani; and from that time few indeed 
have been the offerings, and little the reverence 
offered to the fires of Peli."—Voyage, pp. 187, 
Iss. 

What a sublime subject to exercise the pow- 
ers of the pencil !—the bottom of a deep crater, 
vomiting forth streams of igneous lava, a ter- 
rified group receding from the fiery furnace, a 
missionary in the attitude of prayer, while 
Kapiolani, with a rod in her hand, marches with 
confident step to the very orifice of the gulf, to 
dissolve for ever the spell which had bound 
these islanders from time immemorial to the 


| service of the terrific goddess; a spell which 


was too powerful for all the art and eloquence 
of the missionaries to deal with. It was in vain 
they set up, as they were wont to do, Jehovah 
in opposition to Pelé: it seems never to have 
occurred to these worthy men, that a simple 
practical explanation of the power of steam 
might have done more to weaken the belief of 
her votaries than five hundred sermons. 

The missionaries in this quarter have not, 
indeed, displayed much common sense in their 
methods of proceeding. It is but justice, how- 
ever, to say, that they have at least conferred 
one most important secular benefit on the peo- 
ple of the Sandwich Islands, by instructing 
them in the pala pala, or arts of reading and 
writing. The king, Riho Riho, his queen, and 
the chiefs of both sexes, applied themselves 
with the greatest diligence to these new stu- 
dies. Their progress was rapid; they were soon 
able to write letters to one another in their own 
language, and heard to exclaim with rapture 
how wonderful, how delightful it was thus to 
whisper in the ear of a friend—though removed 
to the greatest distance. Mr. Ellis says, the 
king, in particular, would sit for hours together 
at his writing desk, and on opening it one day, 
he remarked “ that he expected more advan- 
tage from that desk than ee that fine brig,” 
pointing to one of his vessels then lying at an- 
chor in the bay. “ I have sat beside him,” he 
adds, “ at his desk sometimes from nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning till nearly sunset, dur- 
ing which his pen has not been out of his hand 
more than three-quarters of an hour, while he 
was at dinner.” It is stated, that his mind was 
naturally inquisitive, his memory retentive, and 
his thirst for knowledge incessant; and cer- 
tainly his inforriation respecting the different 
nations of the world appears to have been much 
more extensive than could have been expected 
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“ T have heard him,” says Mr. Ellis, “ enter- 
tain a party of chiefs for hours together, with 
accounts of different parts of the earth, describ- 
ing the extensive lakes, the mountains, and 
mines of North and South America; the ele- 
phants and inhabitants of India; the houses, 
manufactures, &c. of England, with no small 
accuracy, considering he had never seen them.” 
He frequently declared his conviction of the 
truth and the advantages of Christianity, at- 
tended public worship on the Sabath, and re- 
commended the same to his people. He was 
generous and kind-hearted. “ In several places 
on our tour,” says Mr. Ellis, “ the mothers 
showed us their children,and told us, that when 
Riho Riho passed that way he had kissed 
them.” Though he wanted that energy and 
strength of character so conspicuous in his fa- 
ther, he possessed both decision and enterprise ; 
his abolition of the national idolatry was a strik- 
ing instance of the former, and his voyage to 
England of the latter. 

his long and hazardous expedition was 
prompted by his earnest desire to see for himself 
a country of which he had heard so many inte- 
resting accounts,—to obtain a personal inter- 
view with the king, for the purpose of placing 
himself and his islands, as his father had done, 
under the protection of Great Britain—to 
make himself acquainted with our institutions, 
and to witness the forms and proceedings of our 
courts of justice. It was his wish that Mr. 
Ellis should accompany him as interpreter, but 
Starbuck, the master of the Aigle, (the vessel 
in which the king proposed to sail,) refused to 
receive the missionary, insisting that a French- 
man, of the name of Rives,a low, cunning, and 
profligate man, who had lived upwards of twen- 
ty years on the islands, should act as inter- 
preter. This Starbuck is an American, although 
ch owners were English. Boki, governor of 
Whahoo, and Leliah, his wife, were to be of the 
varty. It was arranged that Karaimoku (or 
Willian Pitt, brother to Boki) should be regent 
in the king's absence, and in case of his death 
be joined in that office by the late king's wi- 
dow, during the minority of Kiau Kiouli, her 
youngest son, then about ten years of age. 

Kamehamaroo, the name of the queen who 
accompanied Riho Riho, was twenty-six years 
of age—two years younger than her husband— 
a woman distinguished for great good-nature 
and benevolence; she was ever ready to step 
forward to protect the poor against the displea- 
sure of the king or the chiefs; her aid was 
never refused to those who sought it, and many 
a distressed foreigner had experienced relief at 
her hands ; the temper of her mind was equa- 
ble, inclining to the vivacious, her manners 
agreeable, her disposition most kind and affec- 
tionate. It may easily be imagined with what 
regret all ranks of people must have witnessed 
the parting with two persons so a:niable and so 
universally beloved : the scene is thus described 
by Mr. Ellis, who was an eye-witness :— 

“ The circumstances attending her departure 
from the islands were peculiarly affecting. The 
king had gone on board the L’Aigle ; the boat 
was waiting to convey her to the ship. She 
arose, embraced her mother and other relations 
most affectionately, and passed through the 
crowd towards the boat. The people fell down 
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on their knees as she walked along, pressing 
and saluting her feet, frequently bathing them 
with tears of unfeigned sorrow, and making 
loud wailings, in which they were joined by the 
thousands who thronged the sea-shore. 

“When she reached the water-side, she 
turned and beckoned to the people to cease 
their cries. As soon as they were silent, she 
said, ‘ 1 am going toa distant land,and perhaps 
we shall not meet again. Let us pray to Jeho- 
vah, that he may preserve us on the water, and 
you on the shore.’ She then called 4una, a 
native teacher from the Society Islands, and 
requested him to pray. He did so; at the con- 
clusion, she waved her hand to the people, and 
said, ‘.droha nui oukou: (Attachment great 
to you:) she then stepped into the boat, evident- 
ly much affected. The multitude followed her, 
not only to the beach, but into the sea, where 
many, wading into the water, stood waving 
their hands, exhibiting every attitude of sorrow, 
and uttering their loud u-e, u-e; (alas! alas!) 
till the boat had pulled far out to sea!” 

The Aigle touched on her way to England 
at Rio de Janeiro, where the emperor received 
the king and his companions in a polite and 
generous manner, and the English consul-ge- 
neral ere a grand ball, to which all the prin- 
cipal Brazilian families and English residents 
were invited. On their arrival at Portsmouth, 
Starbuck landed them without ceremony or 
notice of me kind, and sent them off to Os- 
borne’s hotel, in the Adelphi. This man had 
complete command of the money taken on 
board by the king; the original amount had 
been twenty-five thousand dollars—but when 
the chests were opened at the bank of England, 
they were found to contain little more than ten 
thousand. Starbuck, when called upon to ac- 
count for this deficiency, alleged that three 
thousand had been spent at Rio de Janeiro, and 
a certain sum in travelling from Portsmouth to 
London; the rest, it may be supposed, he took 
to himself as a remuneration for the passage. 
It is shrewdly suspected that his plan was, as 
soon as the remainder of the money should be 
exhausted, to carry the whole party to the 
United States. 

_ On their first appearance in London, the la- 
dies were dressed in strange habiliments. The 
queen wore trowsers and a long bed-gown of 
coloured velveteen ; and her friend Leliah, the 
wife of Boki, something of the same kind ; and 
when Mr. Canning sent to inquire after them, 
they were found playing whist with a pack of 
dirty cards, complaining bitterly of the cold, 
and, on the whole, in a state as far removed as 
possible not only from regal dignity, but from 
every thing like comfort. The first object, 
after getting them out of the hands of such 
person as Starbuck, was to provide dresses 
suitable to the climate and the condition of the 
wearers. The Secretary of State appointed « 
gentleman to superintend their concerns, to se 
that all their wants and wishes were supplied, 
and to show them all the sights of London that 
could be supposed to afford them gratification; 
St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, the theatres, 
the opera, and the parks. No persons could be 
more tractable, or adapt themselves with more 
good temper to the usages of this country 
than the whole party ; their behaviour, whether 
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Sandwich 


at home or abroad, was marked by the strict- 
est decorum i 
moderation in the article of food was quite re- 


markable ; what they did eat was chiefly fish, | 


poultry, and fruit, and their favourite beve- 
rage was cider. 

While thus in the fulness of their enjoyment, 
and delighted with the flattering reception 
they met with from the first nobility in the 
kingdom, one of their attendants was seized 
with an illness, which proved to be the mea- 
sles, and in a few days infection extended to 
the whole party. Boki and his wife, and most 
of the inferior attendants, soon got well, and 
went abroad ; but no argument could prevail 
on Leliah to leave the queen, whose illness had 
begun to take an unfavourable appearance, 
even for an hour. In the course of a few days 
every hope of the queen's recovery being aban- 
doned, her husband, still very unwell himself, 
was apprized of the danger. ~ 

“ He caused himself to be immediately 
placed in his arm-chair and wheeled to her apart- 
ment: when, being lifted upon her bed and 
placed by her side, he embraced her affection- 
ately, and they both wept bitterly. He then 
dismissed the attendants, and they remained 
for some time alone together. ‘Till then the 
king was supposed to be recovering; but it was 
understood that at this mournful interview 
these young people had agreed that one should 
not survive the other. At five o'clock he de- 
sired to be conveyed to his own bed, where he 
lay without speaking, and the queen died about 
an hour after he left her; that is, about six 
o'clock in the evening of the Sth July, 1824 

“ Liliah, whose dutiful and affectionate be- 
haviour to her friend and mistress had been 
most exemplary, now took charge of her body, 
and disposed it after the manner of her coun- 
try, unclothing it to the waist, leaving also the 
ancles and feet bare, and carefully dressing the 
hair and adorning it with chaplets of flowers 
—The king now desired the body might be 
brought into his apartment, and laid on a small 
bed near him ; that being done, he sat up look- 
ing at it, but neither speaking nor weeping. 
The medical attendants observed, that the state 
of Riho Riho was such as to render it highly 
improper to keep the queen's body near him, 
and it was therefore proposed to him to allow 
itto be taken away ; but he sat silent, and an- 
swered no one, only by gestures showing that 
he forbade its removal. At length, after much 
persuasion, and then leaving him to himself 
for a time, he suddenly made signs that it 
might be taken away, which was accordingly 
done, and the queen was again placed on her 
own bed."—loyage, p. Ob, OF 

From this moment the poor king's disorder 
rapidly increased ; the loss of the queen de 
cided his fate ; his spirits sank, his cough in 
creased; and he felt and declared that he 
should not long survive her. “ We have every 
reason to believe,” says the bulletin of the phy- 
Bicians who attended him, ‘that bis anxtety 
and depression of mind have eggravated all the 
symptoms of his disease, which, but for thi 
cause, might ere now have terminated pros 

erously :" in six days Riho Rilo was a corps 

he day previous to his death. he made h 
will, bequeathing what property le had in 
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England to Boki, and his suite generally, and 
intimating therein a desire that his own bod 

and that of his queen should be conveyed bac 

to their native islands. His majesty’s ship 
Blonde, commanded by Lord Byron, was ap- 
pointed for this service. Presents of various 


| kinds were made to the surviving strangers, 


both by government and private individuals, 
and the money which had been lodged in the 


| bank on their arrival was delivered untouched 


to Boki ; and he and his companions purchased 
with it such articles as were thought agreea- 
ble or useful to themselves and their country- 
men. Liliah, with her characteristic feeling 
and propriety, laid out her share in black silks 
and mourning dresses, to be worn by her 
friends at home for the late king and queen 
A short time before they sailed, the strangers 
were honoured with an audience of the king, 
at Windsor, which gave all of them the high- 
est gratification 

The surviving party, consisting of Boki and 
his wife; Kipahai, the admiral; Kuanoa, the 
and Manuia, the purveyor, left Lon 
don for Portsmouth on the 22d September, to 
on bourd the Blonde. On the 27th of 
ber they entered the magnificent har 
Kio de Janeiro, where the islanders 
i to take great pleasure, mingled with 
regret, in revisiting the places they had for 
merly seen in company with their beloved so 
Ata dinner given to them by the 
British Liliah could not conceal her 
very affectionate disposition; on entering the 
room in which, but a year before, a great en- 
tertainment had been given to Riho Riho, she 
burst into tears, observing, “ that it seemed 
as if she saw her lost friends again.” Nothing 
indeed could exceed the affectionate, the gen- 
tle, and docile character of the whole party 
during the voyage, conforming themselves in 
their occupations, amusements, and habits, to 
flicers of the ship, and making themselves 
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perfectly agreeable on all occasions 

While at anchor in Valparaiso bay. Kipahai, 

niral, died suddenly of an abscess which 

med onthe brain. His death may be 
considered as a serious loss to his native coun- 
try ; tor he possessed a strong energetic mind, 
considerably cultivated and improved by his 
ges, two of which were to China 
also, the small-pex broke out 
among the ship's company, and Lord Byron at 
once determined te remain where he was till 
every traco of that destructive malady should 
have disappeared ; owing to v hich delay, the 
news of the death of Riho Riho and his queen 
reached the Sandwich Islands some time be- 
fore their remains could do so—a circumstance 
perhaps rather fortunate than otherwise. Boki 
was the only Christian in the party, but on 
their passage from Valparaiso towards Owhy 
hee, Liliah and the other chief’ earnestly de 
sired to be baptized; and as they had previ 
ously been instructed in the principles of our 
holy faith, the chaplain did not hesitate tocom 
ply with their entreaty, Lord Byron and the 
officers standing sponsors 

On the 3d of May the Blonde came in sight 
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sight of their native land. This, however, was 
hardly to be wondered at, considering the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which they had 
left it, and were now returning. Several fish- 
ing-boats were speedily alongside the ship, and 
Liliah, now that her sense of modesty had 
been awakened by her residence in a civilized | 
country, withdrew to her cabin at the sight of 
her almost naked countrymen. The visiters ! 
soon became numerous, and whenever it was 
known that Boki and his friends were on board, 
several of the principal people came off in their 
boats, and among the rest a chief and his wife, 
the latter of whom was Boki’s sister ; “a large 
handsome woman,” says Mr. Bloxam, “ who, 
in the native light fappa dress, stepped across 
the quarter-deck with a stately but unembar- 
rassed air, and taking a chaplet of flowers 
from her own brows, placed it on Lord By- 
ron’s head, as a sign of welcome, and then | 
went below to visit Liliah."” On her return to | 
the deck, this lady appeared completely clothed 
in an European dress 

When all were ready to proceed to the 
shore, the whole party were dressed in deep 
mourning; and on leaving the ship, Boki 
seemed to be overcome with an extraordinary 
degree of emotion ;—he observed to Lord By- 
ron, as they were rowing towards the land, 
“that his belly felt as if all was not right 
Thousands of the natives, who had assembled 
to receive him, prostrated themselves at his | 
feet, and began to moan and bewail for the 
loss of their king and friend. To add to the 
solemnity of the occasion, minute-guns were | 
fired from the fort, in honour of the deceased 

“ The ceremonial of grief being thus fual- 
filled, the chiefs, accompanied by our surgeon, | 
proceeded to the residence of Karaimoku, who | 
was too unwell to receive Boki on the beach 
The meeting of the brothers was truly affect- 
ing. At first they appeared incapable of speech, 
and then, after a long embrace, they went to 
the adjoining missionary chapel, and gave 
thanks for the safe arrival of the long absent 
chiefs. After this, Boki stood up, and address- 
ed all who had followed into the church; and, | 
having spoken of what he had seen and learned | 
abroad, exhorted them above all things to ke | 
diligent in their application to letters and to 
religion.”"—Voyage, pp. 110, 111. 

he landing of the bodies, the concourse of 

people, the funeral procession to the church, 
which was hung with black on the occasion, 
and its return to the abode of Karaimoku, the 
sick regent, are fully described, with an inte- 
resting detail of all the circumstances attend- 
ing this novel scene. On leaving the church, 
“the procession marched to the same house, 
belonging to Karaimoku, where we had been 
received the day after our arrival: it was now 
entirely hung with black, and a raised plat- 
form, over which a low arch was thrown, at 
one end, was prepared as the resting place of 
the remains of the two sovereigns, whom the 
old man had loved as his children through 
life, and whose early death has been most 
grievous to him. He received their bodies 
standing by a chair covered with black velvet, 
placed for him close to the platform prepared 
for them; and prepared as he was for the re- 





ception of their remains, he was extremely 


agitated, and could not restrain his tears. As 
soon as the coffins were deposited on the plat- 
form, the band accompanied some native sing- 
ers in a funeral hymn, which the missionaries 
had written, and taught them to sing, to the 
air of Pleyel’s German Hymn. We could not 
help reflecting on the strange combination of 
circumstances here before us: every thing na- 
tive born and ancient in the isles was passing 
away: the dead chiefs lay there, hidden in 
more splendid cerements than their ancestors 
had ever dreamed of; no bloody sacrifice 
stained their obsequies, nor was one obscene 
memorial made to insult the soul as it left its 
earthly tenement ; but instead, there was hope 
held out of a resurrection to happiness, and 
the doctrines admitted that had put an end to 
sacrifice for ever, and pronounced the highest 
blessing on the highest purity! Where the 
naked savage only had been seen, the decent 
clothing of a cultivated people had succeeded, 
and its adoption, though now occasional, pro- 
mises permanency at no distant period. Min- 
gled with these willing disciples were the 
warlike and the noble of the land, the most 
remote on the globe, teaching, by their sym- 
pathy, the charities that soften yet dignify hu- 
man nature. The savage yells of brutal orgies 
were now silenced ; and as the solemn sounds 
were heard for the first time, uniting the in- 
struments of Europe and the composition of a 
learned musician, to the simple voice of the 
savage, and words, not indeed harsh in them- 
selves, framed into verse by the industry and 
piety of the teachers from a remote nation, 
came upon the ear, it was impossible not to 
feel a sensation approaching to awe, as the 
marvellous and rapid change a few years have 
produced was called up to the mind.” —Voyage, 
pp. 128-130 

These and all Mr. Bloxam’s reflections on 
this melancholy occasion are exceedingly just 

“An event (he proceeds) so singular in the 
history of the world as this is, will deserve 
every detail which can be given; but first we 
may consider the extraordinary fate of these 
young people. Born in a country which had 
been for ages concealed by the ocean from the 
rest of the world, and which had only in the 
reign of their grandfather been made known 
to the civilized past of mankind, they were 
nurtured among the ignorance and supersti- 
tions of barbarism itself. The transcendant 
qualities of their father, a conqueror and legis- 
lator, had alone opened to their country a pros- 
pect of rising to a station among the cultivated 
nations of the earth. Yet, young as they 
were, untrained by scholarship or example, 
they had broken down the barriers of supersti- 
tion, paved the way for laws and true saligion, 
introduced letters, and, in hopes of benefiting 
their country, and securing the alliance and 
protection of the state which they esteemed 
most likely and most able to guard them, yet 
leave them free to improve, and not oppress 
them, they had undertaken no less a voyage 
than half the circle of the globe, and had died 
in that foreign land—surrounded, indeed, by 
affectionate attendants of their own nation, 
yet anxious for their distant people, and griev- 
ing that they had only half accomplished the 
object of their heroic expedition. Perhaps the 
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perfect faith reposed in the English by the 
people of the islands is the strongest proof that 
ever could be given by a whole nation of sim- 
ple-mindedness and freedom from guile. There 
was not a moment's irritation, not a moment's 
suspicion that unfair means had been used to 
shorten their days; and we were received as 
brothers who would sympathise with their 
crief, and as friends who would be glad to heal 
their wounds. "—Voyage, pp. 124, 125. 

When Tamehameha died, all chiefs, accord- 
ing to custom, had a tooth or two broken out 
of their head to commemorate the event — 
“Our friend Boki,” says Mr. Bloxam, “had 
tour of his front teeth sacriticed on that occa- 
sion; and the operation must have been se- 
vere; he was laid on his back and his mouth 


tilled with ¢apa ; a sharp instrument was placed | 


at the root of the teeth, and at one blow they 
were all knocked out at once.” The ladies, on 
the same vccasion, tattoed the tips of their 
tongues, as was always the custom in memory 
of their departed friends. On the present me- 
lancholy occasion no such sacrifices or ceremo- 
nies were observed. It appeared, indeed, to 
our Visiters that all their ancient customs were 
fast giving way, under the advice and instruc- 
tion of the missionaries, who are justly blamed 
for carrying their austere principles and sys- 
tem of reform, in some respects, too far for a 


people just emerging from a state of barbarism ; | 


but more of this hereafter. 
Karaimoku’s complaint was the dropsy. The 


preservation of this man’s life, at the present | 


erisis, being considered of the utmost iunport- 
ance to the welfare of the islands, during the 
minority of the young king, the surgeon of the 
Blonde volunteered a proposal to tap him, as 
the only means of prolonging his days. It re- 
quired some address, however, to convince the 
chiefs, that boring a hole in a man’s belly, 
which they consider as the seat of life, could 
be done without danger; but Karaimoku, on 
being asked if he felt any objection to the ope- 
ration, answered, “No; my life is in your 
hands, do as you may think good.’ When the 
water had been drawn off, during which the 
regent frequently exclaimed, “ maitai, maitai,” 
—‘good, good,"—the wonder and delight of 
the chiefs were unbounded, they having se- 
riously expected to see his highness’s break- 
fast issue through the aperture. 

A few days after this, a national council was 
summoned for the purpose of investing the 
young king with the insignia of royalty, and 
Lord Byron was invited to attend it. All the 
governors of the islands and other chiefs, male 
and female, were present, and most of them 
delivered their opinionc in set speeches on the 


occasion, expressing their resolution to do all | 


intheir power to amend the laws, to live ac- 
cording to the precepts of the new religion, 
and to promote reading and writing. The he- 
roe Kapeolani then said, that on the lands be- 
longing to herself and her husband, Nahi, she 
tad used every endeavour to establish laws 
for prohibiting robbery, murder, and, espe- 
cially, drunkenness, adultery, infanticide, and 
that, on the whole, she had been tolerably suc- 
cessful. A subsequent visit to her district fully 
confirmed this: “In her domains,” says Mr. 
Bloxain, “ the son inherits his father's proper- 


ty, without even an appeal tothe chief. Theft 

is punished, murder almost unknown, and in- 

fants enjoy all the benefits of parental love.— 

The decency, cleanliness, and even elegance 

of the house, and the dresses of Nahi and Ka- 

peolani, give earnest of a speedy improvement 
| among all classes of these well-disposed island- 

ers, and entitle these two chiefs to a very high 

rank among the benefactors of their country.” 
| But to return to the council.—Lord Byron, 
| being now called on to speak, delivered a pa- 
| per containing a few hints for their considera- 
| tion, which, if approved, they might, he said, 

adopt as their own; but not as the dictates of 
the British government, which had no wish 
| whatever to interfere between them and their 
| customs, as they must be the best judges of 
what suited the people. The paper contained 
| the following hints :— 

“1. That the king be the head of the peo- 
ple. 

“2. That all the chiefs swear allegiance to 
the king 

«3. That the lands which are now held by 
| the chiefs shall not be taken from them, but 
| shall descend to their legitimate children, ex- 

cept in cases of rebellion, and then all their 
property shall be forfeited to the king. 
| “4. That a tax be regularly paid to the king 
| to keep up his dignity and establishment. 
“5. That no man’s life be taken away, ex- 
| cept by consent of the king, or the regent for 
| the time being, and of twelve chiefs. 

“6. That the king, or regent, can grant 
pardons at all times. 

‘7. That all the people shall be free, and 
not bound to any one chief. 

“os. That a port duty be laid on all foreign 
vessels,""—pp. 156, 157. 

These suggestions are, it can scarcely be 
denied, simple, intelligible, and even practica- 
ble; and as such we are willing to believe they 
will be considered by most of our readers as 
reflecting credit on Lord Byron: others, no 
doubt, will regret the loss of a noble opportu- 
nity for favouring the inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich Islands with a complete constitution, and 
code to match, ready cut and dry from the 
workshop of Mr. Jeremy Bentham, or some 
other lawgiver of the like authority—and even 
desiderate the programma of a liberal univer- 


| sity at Owhyhee, the professors of course to be 


chosen indiscriminately from the Christian 

and Pagan parts of the population—But to 

proceed with our story: 2 ’ 
All matters of public concern being now set- 


| tled, the officers of the Blonde amused them 
| selves by making excursions in the island, and 


| 


particularly to the great voleano of Kairauea, 
which we have already described; and after 


| many exchanges, purchases, and gifts between 


| 


them and the natives, the ship, abundantly 
stored with presents of fruit and fresh provi- 
sions, stood out to sea from Honoruru Bay.— 
The two brothers, Boki and Karaimoku, re- 
mained on board til] she had reached some dis- 
tance from the harbour. It was evident, that 
both felt a deep regret at the departure of their 
English friends, with whom they had so much 
reason to be satisfied; and when the moment 
of parting came, and it was necessary they 
should quit the ship, Boki, pressing Lord By- 
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ron's hands, repeatedly exclaimed, “ Aruha 
aroha! nui. nui, aroha’ —*“ Blessing, blessing, 
great, great blessing “We saluted them 


Zz 
says the narrator, “ with fifteen guns, as they 





rowed towards the shore; and so took a fina 


leave of two me who, considering the stat 
of civiliza 
among the most remarkable of their time 


tion in which they were born, are 


Nor did Lord Byron part with his friends with 
out emotion lt is due to himn to say that from 
the moment of their embarkation in | land 
to his quitting the islands, his attention t » his 


guests, and his anxiety to satisty every want 
and wish, were unabates e took an interes 
in every thing that concerned them, and by 
the kindness ar rtic 
deportment, d the passare and lis stay 
the is } 
every chief \ 
There was | : weve on W 


Lord Byron apy i i ¢ s 





uneasiness, an t! une ur 


nfluence which this un had « 
the simple native n 
ference in petty c¢ ns nine ] 
with his mission, re | 


verai occa 03— i I i f iO! 


goria The ye king and his sister, with 
many of the chiets and people, had assemblk 


to see the show, whe 





received from this Bingham, “that on sor 
an approach of the Sabbath, prayer was a fitter 
employment -and such was the aseendan 
ey which this man had gained, tha ie two 
poor children were carried off in tears, d 
many of t ‘ ts I wed tot 
missionary eting I t 
of the m Y rs f 
of < eh ‘ . 1 ‘ mn 
matter. | ‘ rt ‘+f the J 

h mod red Sunda 
to begu Satur 

It is gre 
(we doubt ‘ tent y ‘ 
ating much mischief an rt simple-mind 
ed islanders bi hay t ' t 
and are so ed " 
heart, ¢ | 
many occa ; i hapes tl 
we knew to be ! \ But ec 
tain! 
absurdity as the atte t to fi the « 


and most dreary parts of puritan d 





we were ) r I ia 17 


site ¢ rse ¢ I t inte in those he 
wish to win them tot refuth of Himw 
with his own lips, p yurden 
easy 

By Mr. Fllis’s own account, the aub 
usually ch 


sen for t 


he discourses these mis 
. 2 
sionaries are the most unsuitable to he t 
ed to an uneducated multitude that « ss 


bly be imagined—such, for instance, as the 
Virgin Mary and the immaculate Conc: ption 
the Trinity and the Holy Ghost 


other mesterions doctrinal pointe 


these and 
which the 


Islanders. 


preachers themselves, from the nature of their 
education, are unfit to handle,—draw from 
their simple hearers remarks and questions 
that puzzle their teachers not a little for an an- 
swer. They hold out to their disciples little or 
no encouragement, either by precept or exam- 
ple, to industrious habits The shoemaker 
who may have left his stall, and the tailor who 
has escaped trom the shop-board to commence 
evangelical preaching, would think it degrada- 
tion to instruct these poor islanders in the use 
of the awl or the needle. According to their 
rule, the more time that is spent in preaching, 
praying, and singing, the better. The least 
that is required from the naked, or half-naked 
converts of Owhyhee, &c. is to attend at church 
five times every day. On Sundays they are 
prohibited trom cooking any kind of 
ctuals, or even making a fire. Boki was re- 
ry on this point, and pr tested strongly 
st a taboo of this rigid nature, insisted on 
on Sunday mornings as he was 
London: the English, he said, 
ver id and religious a people as they 

et he saw thousands walking and 





nor fis te 


it in the parks on Sundays; and saw 
) 1 of the Sunday dinner being worse than 

t = lay 
ft 1, we not help thinking that the 
yrogress spread of Christianity would be 


itly promoted and hastened if the good peo 
ple of England, who raise such vast sums an- 


nually for the maintenance of evangelical 
preachers. would send out, in lieu of them, an 


equal number of the brethren of the Moravian 
church, whose simplicity of manners, and rea- 
diness to instruct the people among whom they 
are placed in the various trades and occupa- 
tions of civilized society, are admirably calcu 
ited to inspire confidence and give encourage- 

b ns to follow their ex- 





Vv such me the progress of civili- 

1a Christianity would go hand in 

i effects of a contrary system would 
vear to have but too clearly shown them- 

s int Sandwich Islands. The conti- 

idy and incapacity of Karaimoku had 

nt nfant kine wholly under the con 

t f Mr.j im. We have seen some let- 
of Cay i Beechey, who visited these 


n May last, on his way to Behring’s 
1 says, ** The efforts of the 
naries are tending, as fast as 
ssible, to lay waste the whole country, and 
into civil war and blood- 
Thousands of acres of land, that be- 


straits, in woicn 


few zealous miss 


lunge the inhabitants 


fore produced the finest crops, are now sandy 
ns. Prov ns are so extremely scarce, 
Meet er Nam nee the king sent to beg a lit- 


read of the American consul; the fishers 
1, and nothing flourishes but 


t ' i ‘The reason is obvious 
i poor simple natives are continu 
yt itened with eternal punishment if they 
r] the one thing neediul ;” they are tol 
that the morrow will take care for itself; that 
| ; grow without toiling or spinning, &c¢ 
I met two pious scholars,” says Cap 


Beechey, “ with a slate covered with writing, 


on their way to school, and asked them if thes 
thought it right to pray all day instead ef work 
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ing; to which they replied, that praying was | whole population, but two hundred remain. 
much better than working.” To be sure it is; | It will scarcely be believed that this mortality 
and so would the West-India negroes think, in | has been occasioned by their being too lazy to 
spite of all that our free-labour philosophers cook their food oftener than once a week, in 
and philanthropists can say to the contrary. | consequence of which it becomes sour and un- 
So long as an uneducated man, in such a cli- | wholesome, and produces complaints of the 
mate as that of the Sandwich Islands, where | stomach, which carry them off.’ Captain 
nature has provided him with simple food | Beechey gives many other details of the same 
without the exertion of labour, can bask at his | character; but admits that the missionaries are, 
ease in the sun, loll in the shade, and loiter | on the other hand, entitled to every credit for 
away the time in a parrot-like repetition of | having succeeded in abolishing human sacri- 
prayers and psalms, (which, of course, such an | fices and the prevailing crime of infanticide, 
eternal repetition must soon come to be,) it | which had proceeded to such an extent, that the 
would be strange indeed if he did not think ; population of the island is not more than one- 
that such an easy life “ was much better than | half of what it was when Cook first visited it. 
working.” Mr. Ellis, after giving an account What a pleasing contrast this officer expe- 
of their severe athletic exercises, at the exhi- | rienced on calling at Pitcairn’s Island! He 
bition of which several thousands attend, says, | there found the old patriarch Adams and his 
that the missionaries having expressed their | interesting family, now increased to sixty-five 
surprise that they should labour so arduously | persons, all in vigorous health ; their moral and 
at their sport, and so leisurely at their planta- | religious sentiments, their modest and amiable 
tions and houses, were generally answered, | manners, their industrious habits, still the same 
“that they built houses and cultivated their they were when visited by Sir Thomas Staines 
gardens from necessity, but followed their | and Captain Foldger; neither of whom, Cap- 
amusements because their hearts were fond of | tain Beechey says, remained long enough with 
them.” them fully to appreciate their excellent quali- 

The apprehension of civil war, expressed by | ties. “ We were quite delighted,” he says, 
Captain Beechey, appears to be owing to the | “ with their manners and conduct, and quitted 
misapplication of another text of scripture, them with feelings of deep regret; the more 
which says, that in the kingdom of heaven | so as we were but too well satisfied that the 
none is before or after another,—none is greater | cultivable ground in this little island, which is 
or less than another :—which, asthe American | only two miles long by one wide, does not yield 
teachers apply and expound it, is exactly to | as it used to do. The wood is for the most 
tell these poor creatures that “all men are | part expended; and Adams expressed a strong 
equal,”"—a doctrine which Mr. Bingham’s | apprehension that famine must soon visit the 
countryfMen are more ready to preach than to | rising generation, if they are not speedily re- 


practise. The effect it had produced in lower- | moved to some other situation; either to some 
ing the authority of the chiefs was visible | larger uninhabited island in the neighbouring 
enough Boki complained grievously that | group, if such there be, or to New South 


where two thousand of his tenants once will- | Wales, or Van Diemen’s Land. His most 
ingly worked for him acertain number of days, | anxious wish was, that they might all settle 
at seed-time and harvest,—which is the condi- | together, to cultivate the ground, or labour, as 
tion (something like our soccage tenure) on } 


might be required.” Our readers will not fail 
which they held their lands,—he could scarcely | to recollect the strong interest that was exci 
now prevail on ten to comply with the old cus- | ted by our first account of this innocent and 
tom. No doubt, therefore, this idleness will | simple-hearted little people; and we do hope, 
increase, so long as the islands produce, with | and indeed are confident, that England will not 
little or no cultivation, the bread-fruit, the ba- | suffer them to perish by want. Their strong 
nana or plantain, the cocoa-nut and the rose- | attachment to each other, and their manners, 
apple, the sweet potato, the arwm or mountain | so different from, and superior to, those of al- 
taro, and the sugar-cane. Something of the | most any p pulation among whom they could 
same sort, it appears, has taken place at Ta- | be conveyed. seem to render it desirable that 
haité, even toa greater extent. This island, | they should be kept a separate people. They 
Captain Beechey says, “is still the beautiful, | were much in want of clothing, which Captain 
fertile country it has ever been represented; | Beechy supplied, as far as his means would 
but it is lamentable to observe the change that | allow. Their only covering consisted of the 
has taken place among the natives, who appear | wrappers made from the cloth-plant, which are 
to have lost what good qualities they once pos- | no better than thin paper, and fall in pieces 
sessed, and are become so intolerably lazy, that | under a shower of rain Adams appeared 
should the bread-fruit, by any accident, fail | anxious to have aclergyman among them from 
the:n,a famine must ensue. Indeed, they have | the Missionary Society, who, it seems, had 
heen very near it already; and nothing bat the | promised to send one a few years ago. We 
mountain-plantain and a species of fern saved | should deeply regret to hear of the arrival of 
them from the greatest distress. The cotton- | any such person among them. The old patri- 
grounds you mentioned to me are overrun | arch, with his Bible, is the best possible teacher 
with weeds; the looms that were sent out | that they could possess. As to the removal of 
have been thrown aside, and weaving discon- | this innocent and interesting little colony to 
tinued. The king is a child; his mother a | New South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land, such 
most dissolute woman; and the chiefs divided | a step would, we fear, prove fatal to their yet 
and jealous of each other. At Tobouai,” he | unsophisticated and unblemished character ; 
continues, “ the indolence of the natives since | unless, indeed, they could be established in 
their conversion las heen such, that. outof the | some secluded spot, free from all contact with 
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the convicts; and the Taheitan group of islands | 
are still in so barbarous a state, that they would | 
not be safe in any of them, whether inhabited 
or not.” 

We have so many detailed descriptions of 
the Sandwich Islands, their productions, and 
their former state of society, that we deem it 
whelly unnecessary to return to the subject, 
which the reader will find amply treated of in 


* The following extract from a letter of 
Captain Beechey shows the barbarous state of | 
the inhabitants of Bow Island, so called, from 
its shape, by Cook, who had no intercourse 
with the natives. “ The natives of the low 
coral islands are such a miserable, half-starved 
set of cannibals, that they furnished nothing 
worthy of record. You may form some idea 
of what they are, and of the country they in- 
habit, when I tell you that [ consider that the 
miraculous manner in which they subsist is 
the greatest discovery we have made. When 
we first visited these narrow strips of coral, it 
was concluded that among the trees there was 
some cultivation, and it was not until we en- 
tered the lagoon at Bow Island that we found 
it otherwise, and that they derived their sup- 
port almost entirely from the Pandanus, a tree 
very like the Doom Tree of Egypt, which 
bears its pithy fruit in clusters containing about 
twenty nuts each. This nut is, in size, nearly 
that of a hazel nut, but being imclosed in a 
thick fibrous husk, like the cocoa-nut, appears 
as large as an egg. But their shape is penta- 
gonal; they consequently have no interstices 
between them. The labour of cracking the 
nut is such that it requires several hours to 
prepare a meal. The cluster of nuts being 
first divided, they are handed to the men, who 
suck the inner part of the rind, which ts some- 
what soft, and almost as good as the root of a 
rery old cabbage, and throw them down in 
heaps to be pounded by the women, who take 
them up severally, and carefully examine if 
any meat is left among the fibres, and if so, 
they have the privilege of a second suck—if 
not, the nut is placed under the beater, a stone 
about thirty pounds weight, and, after a few 
hard thumps, generally exhibits a fracture. 
The kernels are then picked out and put toge- 
ther for the men, who during this festival are 
occupied in the laborious exercise of keeping 
the flies off their filthy persons. These nuts 


| chairs of native workmanship 





constitute the whole of their food, except such 
limpits and land-crabs, rermes, or slimy Holo- 
thuria, as they can pick up on the rocks, and 
which they devour raw 

“ You may judge from this description how 
little would have been gained from such a race ; 
a people destitute of clothing, of weapons ex- 
cepting big sticks and clubs, and whose God is 
a bit ot wood with a slit cut in it and a bit of 
hair thrust in, and then slung toa tree to point 
out which way the wind blows—or, more fre- 
quently, a bit of hair tied to the thigh bone of 
some human being 

“The natives of the islands émmediately 
about ‘Tahaite, being converted to Christianity, 
are some shades better than those of the islands 
I should, nevertheless, be 


lying inoere remote 


sorry to be cast upon their islands, even in lent 
lune 
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the two volumes whose titles are placed at the 
head of this article, more especially in that of 
Mr. Ellis. Neither do we see any thing in the 
return voyage of the Blonde that could have 
any claim to detain us, except the details of 
the shipwrecked crew whose few survivors 
they delivered, a story but too fresh, we ima- 
gine, in the recollection of our readers, and too 
dark and dismal for hurman nature to dwell on 
it willingly—and a notice of the supposed dis- 
covery of a new island named Mauti, whose 
little population seems to have highly interest- 
ed the visiters. The appearance of a single 
person in a canoe, with a straw hat of the 
English fashion, and a Spanish cloak of tapa, 
satisfied them that they were not the first Eu- 
ropeans who had visited this place. Two 
others next came on board, who, to their sur- 
prise, produced a written document from that 
branch of the London Missionary Society set- 
tled at Taheite, qualifying them to act as 
teachers in the island of Mauti. These were 
fine-looking men, dressed in cotton shirts, 
cloth jackets, and matted petticoats in lieu of 
trousers. On some of the officers landing, the 
whole male population assembled to greet 
them; and seemed unhappy until all of them 
had shaken hands. Among them were only 
two women, the wives of the two missionaries, 
who were decently clothed from head to foot. 
Proceeding about two miles through a shady 
wood, which improved in beauty as they ad- 
vanced, they found to their surprise and plea- 
sure, that the path terminated in a beautiful 
green lawn, where there were two of the pret- 
tiest white-washed cottages imaginable; these 
were the dwellings of the missionaries, who 
appeared to be the chief personages on the 
island 

* The inside of their habitations correspond- 
ed with their exterior neatness. ‘The floors 
were boarded: there were a sofa and some 
windows, with 
Venetian shutters, rendered the apartments 
cool and agreeable. The rooms were divided 
from each other by screens of tapa; in one 
there was a bed of white tapa, and the floor was 
covered with coloured varnished tapa resem- 
bling oil-cloth. We were exceedingly struck 
with the appearance of elegance and cleanli- 
ness of all around us, as well as with the mo- 
dest and decorous behaviour of the people, es- 
pecially the women; all of which formed a 
strong contrast with the habits of the common 
people of the Sandwich Islands: but this is a 
sinall community, easily inspected by its teach- 
ers, and having, as yet, had no intercourse 
trom without, to disturb the effects of their ad- 
monitions and example."— Voyage, p. 210. 

A church, capable of containing two hundred 
persons, stood on a hill near the cottages; the 
pulpit and reading-desk were neatly carved 
and painted with a variety of pretty designs ; 
and the benches for the people are arranged 
neatly round. Close to the church was the 
burying-place, and the whole had the air of 
modest simplicity, which delighted no less 
than it surprised the visiters. 

The history of this little island may be found 
in the Evangelical Magazine. It belongs to 
the king of Wateeoo, (discovered by Cook, in 


the year 1777.) whose inhabitants, like the Ta- 
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heitans, have been prevailed on by the Mission- 
aries to destroy their idols, afid relinquish idol- 
atrous worship. The king, accompanied by 
two English missionaries from Tahaite pro- 
ceeded shortly afterwards to Mauti, where also 
he prevailed on the people to destroy the mo- 
rais, and burn the images, and left a native 
teacher to instruct them in the Christian reli- 
gion. The whole population was supposed not 
to exceed three hundred; their food princi- 
pally bread-fruit, and fisk: but they had yams, 
cocoa-nuts, and plantains; a few tame goats, 
fowls, and abundance of pigs. Birds, of rich 
plumage, and various-tinted butterflies, were 
singing and fluttering in the woods, consisting 


of magnificent forest-trees—and the climate | 


was delicious. “These,” says Mr. Bloxam, 


“and, above all, the perfect union and harmo- | 


ny existing among the natives, presented a 
succession of agreeable pictures which could 
not fail to delight us.” 

It is added, “ As Mauti has not been laid 
down in any chart, or described by any naviga- 
tor, we used the privilege of discoverers, and 
named it Parry's Island. It lies in lat. 20° 2’ 
S. and long. 157° 20’ W.:” but though we are 
reluctant to deprive Captain Parry of any ho- 
nour that his well earned reputation merits, we 
“must use the privilege” of dissenting from 
the assertion of its “not being laid down in 
any chart,” because in Arrowsinith’s chart of 
America (1804) and Purdy’s Chart of the 
World (1812), there is laid down a small island 
named Mahorrarah, precisely on the 
signed to Mauti. We cannot mistake,as Wat- 
teeno, lies in lat. 20° I’ S., long. 158° 15’ W., 
and Mahowara is about a degree to the S. E. 
of it, namely, lat. 157° 15’, and long. 20° 30’ 
W., which comes so very near, as to leave lit- 
tle doubt of their identity. In fact, it belongs 
to a group of sever or eight islands, from four 
to six hundred miles south-west of Taheité, 
called Harvey Islands, whose names, as given 
by the missionaries, are Mauti, Atooi, Metioro, 
Manain, Aitutaki, and Ruratonga, in all of 
which idolatry has been abolished, Christianity 
introduced, and the inhabitants very generally 
taught to read and write their own language, 
by native teachers sent out from Otaheité by 
the missionaries of the London Evangelical 
Society. On their authority, the population 
of this group is stated to exceed that of the 
Society Islands, by tw@ or three thousand 
souls. On Ruratonga, a church has been 
built, of six hundred feet in length, by sixty in 
breadth, said to be capable of containing four 
thousand five hundred people, and to be fre- 
quently crammed quite full. 
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ject, it might perhaps be advisable to place the 
patriarch Adams, and his little family, on some 
one of those neighbouring islands, in which 
the native teachers have so well prepared the 
population to receive this small society, to the 
mutual advantage of both parties. 

The dissemination of Christianity through- 
| out the islands of the Pacific will be the en 
| difficult, as the whole of them, from the 
| Friendly Islands eastward, make use of dia- 
| leets of the same tongue; the numerals of 

which, with a great multitude of words, are 
| similar to those of the Malays. Mr. Ellis says, 

a number of words appear true Hebrew roots, 
| and that, in the conjugation of the verbs, there 
is a striking similarity to that language. We 
place more weight on the fact that, exactly as 
with the Hindvos, their place of happiness, after 
| death, is Meru; and think it is impossible, in 
the Pele of the Sandwich Islands, not to recog- 
| nise the deity, so universally worshipped in the 
| eastern world, under the name of Pel, Bel, or 
Baal. In short, their customs, habits, games, 
| and every thing belonging to them are orien- 
tal, though in a state of great rudeness. Their 
dispersion over the Pacific is easily accounted 
for, by the constant easterly winds, which at 
various times, and in various directions, may 
have blown fishing canoes from the Asiatic 

islands to those scattered over the Pacific, and 
| from one of these islands to another,—which 
| last accident, indeed, is constantly happening 
at the present day. 

Vote.—Since the preceding pages have been 
struck off, we have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing literal copy of a letter of Boki, (which 
we pledge ourselves to be genuine.) confirming 
what we have stated with regard to the con- 
duct of the American missionaries at the Sand- 
wich Islands. 


Island of Woahoo, Jan, 24, 1726. 

Sir—I take this opportunity to send you 
thes fu lines, hopping the will find you in good 
health, as ples god the leve me at present. I 
am sorrey to intorm you that Mr. Pitt (Karai- 
makoe) has gon thro four opperashons sinc you 
sailed from here, but thank god he is now much 
better, and we ar in hopes of his recovery, and 
[ am verey sorey to tell you that Mr. Bingham 
the head of the Misheneres is trieng evere 
thing in his pour to have the Law of this 
country in his own hands. all of us ar verry 
happy to have sum pepel to instruct us in what 
is rite and good but he wants us to be intirly 
under his laws which will not do with the na- 
tives. I have don all in my pour to prevent it 





The accounts | 


and I have done it as yet. Ther is Cahomano 
wishes the Misheneres to have the whol atori- 


sent to the Missionary Society of the comfor- | ty but I sholl prevent it as long as I cane, for 
table situation of these islanders, their indus- | ifthe have ther will be nothing done in thes 
trious habits, exhibited in their improved dwell- | Ilands not even cultivation for ther own use. I 


ings, cultivated lands, decent clothing, and the 
considerable advances made in the arts of ci- 
vilized life, form a striking contrast with the 


details given by Captain Beechy concerning | 


the present condition of Taheiti and the Sand- 


wish the pepel to reid and to rite and likewise 
to worke. but the Misheneres have got them 
night and day old and young so that ther is 
verrey little don her at present. The pepel in 
general ar verrey much discetisfied at the 


wich Islands; and they lead to a hope that, | Misheneres thinking they will have the laws 


through the means of these native teachers, 
the time is not far distant when the benefits of 
Christianity and civilization will find their way 
to all the groups of islands scattered over the 
vast Pacific Ocean. In furtherance of this ob- 


in ther own hands. Captain Charlton has not 
arived from Otiety which makes me thing sum- 
thing has hapned him. Mr. Bingham has gone 
so far as to tell thes natives that nether king 


; George nor Lord Biron has any regard for God, 
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or aney of the English cleefs, that they are all 
bad pepe) but themse!ves, and that there is no 
Redemsion for aney of the En 
glish or Amer God send you good 
health and a | 

Mrs. Boki sends her kind love to Lord Biron 
and Mr. Camrone and the Hon. Mr. Hill 

(Si NA-BOKI! 


heads of the 
‘an nations 


_e 
nor inte 


gned 


“Mirerarn 7 nteliqence, 


Ganganelli s singular 
work has just made its appearance France 
it is the correspondence, which has been only 
recently found, between two persons, each of 


Correspondence —A 


whom obtained a great, but very different ce- 
lebrity The facts are these: In 1720, in a 
seminary at Rimini, there were two children 
who contracted for each other a very str ng 
friendship one was the son of a lab eri 


the neighbourhood of Santo dngelo-in-l 





the other was the only son of an offic ‘ 
tune in the service of the King of Sar i 
These two engaged, that what ru t be 
their lot in the world, they ild never a 
more than two years t pass wil ut wr ne 
to or ser ng eat h hie th I se s re 
giously observed. On chi en. L, 
rent Gang unelli, became professor of pl 
phy at Orsaro, entere into th r {fs 
Francis, held some hich situation under the In- 
quisition, Was then made cardinal, and last 
pope, under the title of Clement XIV The 
other child, Carlo Bartinazzi, went into France 
after his father’s death, and better kn wn un 
der the name of Carlin, became one of the best 
harlequins of the Italian comedy. These are 
the two persons whose correspondence is now 
It ma i, that it was this 


panes 
very C 
who in 1773, 


ssor of Pius VI, 
the Eu- 
pro- 


! syit 
Jesuits, 


XIV, prede« 
ii at the request of all 
he House of B 


nounced the abolition of the 


lement 


t urbon, 


ropean princes of 
ty of 
of France are 


which the present Roy 


labouring so | 

A Concise History of the 
Ancient Books to Modern Times; or an Ac- 
count of the Means by which the Genuineness 


il Family 


ird to re-establish 


and Authenticity of Historical Works espe- 
cially, and Ancient Literature in general, are 
ascertained. By Isaac Tay! jun. Author of 
Elements of Thought, &c. I vol. svo 


ls. | Me- 
moirs, including Correspo and other Re- 
mains of Mr. John Urquhart, late of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. By William Orme 


Preparing for the press in 2ino 


ncence 





Dr. Gordon Smith's Work on Poisons, which 
has been gre atly delay ed by ill he lth on the 
part of the Author, will shortly be ready for 
publication 

Early in May will appear, London the 


\ Second Series Comprising 
Manners, Habits, and 
from the thir 

1] vol. crown 


Olden Time 
Tales illustrative of the 
Superstitions of its Inhabitants 
teenth to the sixteenth century 
evo 

Pathological and Practical Observations on 
Spinal Complaints, illustrated with cases and 
Also an Inqu ry mto the Origin 


engravings 
Distorted Linbs. By Edward 


uid Cure of 


Transt jission of 


Harrison, M.D. FR.AS Ed. formerly Presi 
f ‘the Royal Medical and Physical Soci 
Edinburgh, &c., is in the press 

\ fashionable jeu d esprit is announced by 
Mr. Ainsworth, under the piquant title of May 
Fair. It is dedicated to the Coterie at Hol 
land Hou 

An ‘ener to Reason; or, Christianity and 
Deisin Cr d. Dedicated to the Members 
of the Christian Evidence Society, by the Rey 
Samuel Walter Burgess, D.D. ~~ 

Mr. Sweet has nearly ready for publication, 
in monthly numbers, with coloured plates, The 
Florist’s Guide and Cultivator’s Directory, or 
an exhibition, with the best method of cultiva 
tion of Tulips, Hyacinths, Carnations, Pinks, 
Ranunculuses, Roses, Auriculas, &c. &c 

Major Frederick Johnston is preparing for 
tion from the German of 


Count Von Bismark’s celebrated Lectures on 


dent 


et es of 


mitraste 


the Tact of Cay rv. to be dedicated by per 
mis nto Gen. Sir H Vivian, Colonel of 
t 2th I 
The Men nd Correspondence of the 
te Ad 1] 14 newood. By G. Newn 
} ( r Fs re in @ state of for 
A! f Morris B 7 writton by his 
Daughter, is nearly ready 
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